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Feed Production 
In Kansas City 
Shows 10% Drop 


KANSAS CITY—A big drop took 
place in formula feed production in 
Kansas City last year, mills in this 
metropolitan area producing nearly 
10% less feed than in the preceding 
year. The decline was more severe 
than that of the feed industry na- 
tionally, for which statistics indicate 
a drop of 4% from the previous 
season. 

Eleven mills in the Kansas City 
area produced 571,976 tons of various 
formula feeds in 1955, compared with 
635,128 tons in the preceding year, a 
shrinkage of 9.8%. In 1953 the figure 
was 659,154 tons, and in the peak 
year of 1952 the figure was 762,979 
tons. 

The 1955 total was the lowest for 
this market since 1948. It also repre- 
sented a decline of 25% from the 
peak year of 1952. 

Not all of the drop since 1952 has 
been due to a decline in feed con- 
sumption. Part of the loss has re- 
sulted from the fact that several mill- 
ing firms operating plants in Kansas 
City have built or acquired auxiliary 
units at other locations which now 
serve some of the territory formerly 
supplied from this market. In 1951- 
52, production here had just about 
reached an actual physical limit. 

The 1955 decline was mainly at- 
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KANSAS CITY—A new plan of 
coordinating the publicity, advertis- 
ing, and public relations needs and 
methods of the $4 billion poultry in- 
dustry, known as “The Harrisburg 
Agreement,” has been given final 
approval, according to H. H. Alp, 
director, commodity department, 


| American Farm Bureau Federation, 


who was asked to call the first in- 
dustry-wide meeting for considera- 


tion of such a plan last May 9. 


Federal Control Developments 
May Present Trade Problems 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON —It appears that 
the feed industry could face some 
real problems in some pending food 
and drug legislation and in other 
possible governmental moves affect- 
ing feeds containing drugs. 

One of the potential problems is 
seen by officials in connection with 
proposed bills dealing with the in- 


Poultry Outlook Analyzed for 
Feeder Finance Credit Group 


By GEORGE L. GATES 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS—The 1956 outlook 
for the turkey and broiler industries 
was analyzed before the Feb. 24 meet- 
ing of the National Feeder Finance 
Credit Group by Robert Alexander, 
director of the business analysis de- 
partment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

The group heard Mr. Alexander 
predict the sizes of the expected tur- 
key and broiler crops in 1956, and 
give his opinion on profit prospects 
for poultrymen. 

TURKEYS — For the turkey pro- 
ducer, he said, it looks like 1956 will 

_not be as bad as 1954 and not as good 
as 1955. The U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture estimate of a 6% increase 
in the total turkey crop appears to 
be about right, he said, but the crop 
could possibly be somewhat larger. 
He pointed out that the increase esti- 
mated by USDA is on the basis of 
turkey numbers, but actually there 
will be a larger increase in poundage 
because of the smaller proportion of 
the crop in light breed turkeys, whose 
numbers will be below last year. 

Mr. Alexander forecast that the 


gross turkey feed margin in 1956 
would be $2.07. This compares with 
$2.44 in 1955 and $1.64 in 1954. This 
estimate he based on an 18-Ib. bird 
that has been fed 90 lb. feed and on 
an estimated feed cost during the 


August-October period of $3.40 cwt., 
which is 8¢ lower than in 1955. 

He also said that his calculation is 
based on a predicted turkey price next 
fall of 28.5¢ Ib., a shade better than 
the unfavorable 1954 figure of 28.4¢ 
lb. and well below last year’s rela- 
tively good price of 31¢. 

CHICKENS — The Pillsbury spe- 


(Continued on page 79) 


troduction of new chemical additives 
to food products. Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration officials indicate that the 
bills would apply to animals, animal 
products and medicated feeds. 

At the same time, some observers 
see evidence that FDA is moving to 
expand and reinforce its authority 
over not only the food processing 
industry, but also over raw agri- 
cultural commodities and feeds con- 
taining drugs. 

(Also see editorial on page 2.) 


Proposed Legislation 

First, this is the situation in re- 
gard to proposed legislation. 

Two bills, H. R. 8275 and H. R. 
8271, have been introduced in Con- 
gress by Rep. J. Percy Priest (D., 
Tenn.) and Rep. Joseph P. O’Hara 
(R., Minn.) ranking members of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

These bills are designed to spell 
out procedure for introduction of 
new chemical additives to food prod- 
ucts after a showing of harmlessness 
to consumers has been sustained by 

(Continued on page 79) 


7% Hike in Rail Freight Rates, 


Postponed While ICC Decides 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 

Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Shippers have 
been granted a 10-day reprieve on a 
possible 7% freight rate increase 
which was to go into effect Feb. 25. 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion this week asked and got consent 
from representatives of the railroads 
for a postponement of the effective 
date of the increased tariff schedules 
to March 7. 

ICC officials told the representa- 
tives of the carriers that they doubted 
that they could close the oral hear- 
ings this week, consider the bulk of 
evidence submitted and reach a final 
decision by the Feb. 25 deadline. They 
indicated that they will have reached 


a decision by March 7 as to whether 
the proposed across-the-board in- 
creases will be granted. 

There is a growing opinion among 
trade officials here who have been 
fighting this recent proposal to in- 
crease the rail freight rates, that the 
ICC is wobbly on this issue. And it is 
suspected by some persons that the 
commission may come up with some 
split decision. 

Such a split decision could take the 
form of approval of only part of the 
increase, or it could be a decision to 
permit increases only on _ certain 
classes of freight, and, for example, 
exclude agricultural commodities 
from the hike. 

Such opinions are, however, wholly 


in the realm of speculation. 


1 Year $4, 2 Years $7 


New Poultry Promotion 
Program Adopted; Joint 
Solicitation Plan Set 


The plan includes a provision for 
a joint annual solicitation of support 
from feed and other allied indus- 
tries, instead of the present method 
of multiple solicitation by the vari- 
ous poultry groups. 

In Kansas City, at the recent 1956 
Fact Finding Conference, the special 
committee—which was authorized at 
the May 9 meeting of 40 repiresenta- 
tives from 18 poultry industry organ- 
izations held in Chicago—gave its 
report to a similar meeting of na- 
tionwide industry leaders. 

The report, known as “The Har- 
risburg Agreement,” was accepted 
and it was requested that the special 
study committee be continued an- 
other year. 

“The Harrisburg Agreement” en- 
courages each commodity organiza- 
tion to expand its efforts to promote 
efficient production and marketing of 
the particular commodity it repre- 
sents. However, the Poultry and Egg 
National Board is to be assigned the 
responsibility for giving leadership 
and service and for achieving unity 
on all promotional programs. 

An annual national poultry indus- 
try meeting is to be called by the 
Poultry and Egg National Board at 
which all commodity groups will con- 
sider their budget requirements and 
integrate their effort for their vari- 
ous programs. 


Joint Solicitation 

Instead of the present practice of 
multiple solicitation of feed and oth- 
er allied industry businesses by the 
various commodity groups, a joint 
annual solicitation is contemplated. 
This does not apply to membership 
solicitation—only to special funds for 
promotion efforts. The Poultry and 
Egg National Board is being asked 
to reconstruct its fund raising and 
promotional program to coordinate 
with state, regional and national 
commodity groups. 

“The Harrisburg Agreement” rec- 
ommends that the check-off method 
of raising funds be extended. On this 
basis, the Poultry and Egg National 
Board would then derive its income 
largely from state Poultry and Egg 
National Board committees, or their 
equivalent, national allied industry 

(Continued on page 8) 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
SECTION 


The fourth and final series of eight- 
page sections devoted to merchandis- 
ing of animal] health products by the 
feed dealer will be found following 
page 50 of this issue of Feedstuffs. 
Theme of the series is: “Healthy Ani- 
mals Use Feed More Efficiently.” 
The section, entitled “Animal Health 
Products Merchandising Handbook 
for Feed Dealers,” can be removed 
and preserved for future reference. 
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Feeds and Drugs 


STORY in this week’s Feedstuffs under the by-line of John Cipperly, 

our Washington correspondent, undertakes to analyze some of the 
possible changes in federal food and drug legislation. The subject is particu- 
larly pertinent in view of the symposium on medicated feeds held recently 
in Washington, which was sponsored by the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The meeting was attended by many leaders in the 
industries of feed manufacture, drug manufacture, and by veterinarians, state 
feed control officials and other officials of agriculture. 


Subsequent to this meeting, bills have been introduced into Congress 
that would implement or spell out the regulation of chemical additives to food 
products. Whether these will apply to medicated feeds is a question that 
draws conflicting answers, Mr. Cipperly points out. Food & Drug officials 
apparently prefer to have the law apply to feeds, and some of them have 
indicated that they will interpret the law that way unless there is a clear 
exemption. On the other hand, feed manufacturers generally would like to 
avoid burdensome or—in their opinion—confusing or unnecessary regulations 
or requirements. The problem is complex at best, but the feed manufacturer 
(or the feed user) could become so confused at increasing regulations that 
the utilization of valuable developments in nutrition could be stymied. 

As one manufacturer expressed it after he had attended the symposium: 
“With an ever increasing list of drugs and the likelihood of even greater 
use of them in the future, the prospect is for more and more enforcement, 
rather than less. Simplification does not seem to be in the offing. . . . The 
possibility of permitting a change in the emphasis on labels from the drug 
to the feed in which it is carried is unlikely. A change in the federal laws 
involved would be necessary to bring this about. .. . Many manufacturers are 
content to leave well enough alone in this regard. They feel that since they 
have adapted themselves to the present system, it is becoming easier to 
comply and that suggestions for change would confuse rather than clarify 
the issue.” 

It is Mr. Cipperly’s purpose to point out that the laws governing chemical 
additives to feeds almost certainly will become more complex and difficult to 
work under unless the feed men and their organizations maintain a constant 
watchfulness to prevent regulations that would make the practical conduct 
of business close to impossible. It is a situation in which the feed industry 
must be alert. 


* * * 


PEAKING of the recent symposium on medicated feeds, an excellent 
S summation of the meeting was carried in the house organ of Food 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. We believe that feed 
men generally will be interested in the comments reproduced below: 

“Current estimates indicate that as much as 25% of the present annual 
35 million ton production of formula feeds in this country now carry one or 
more of the score of drugs (bactericides, antibiotics, anthelmintics, hormones, 
etc.) recognized in the prevention or treatment of disease in poultry or 
livestock. 

“The efficiency and economy of mass medication of flocks and herds by 
means of drugs added to the feed has catapulted the feed manufacturer into 
an unfamiliar role as a purveyor of drugs. It has raised serious problems of 
labeling, enforcement, and control for both industry and regulatory officials. 


“An important function of the symposium was clarification of the status 
of medicated feeds under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. The feed 
manufacturer’ finds himself in the rather anomalous position of having his 
carefully blended, nutritionally balanced formula relegated to the status 
of ‘inert ingredients’ by the addition of a drug. This is often a hard blow to 
his pride because of the secondary position taken by the brand name in 
relation to the name of the drug or drugs declared on the label 

“Another major consideration was the understandable fear that, through 
over-emphasis of the ‘miracle’ aspect of medicated feeds, some feeders may 
tend to lose sight of the fundamentals of good husbandry. Drugs cannot 
substitute for good nutrition and good management in animal production. 
The control of infection in a disease-ridden flock or herd through intelligent 
medication via the feed can bring profit to the feeder only when the ‘inert 


ingredients’ are carefully balanced to the same high nutritional standards 
expected in a non-medicated feed. 
“The manufactured feed industry is experiencing a major revolution 


| from a technological standpoint. The achievement of uniform distribution 


of relatively minute amounts of highly potent chemicals in such a hetero- 
geneous mixture as is represented by the typical feed formula presents many 
problems. The manufacturers of drugs and pharmaceuticals intended for 
feed use have been and are major contributors to the skill and know-how 
which is rapidly developing in the feed industry. The burden which must 
eventually rest on the shoulders of both state and federal enforcement officials 
will be appreciably lighter as a result of this cooperation. 

“The public health aspects of medicated feeds also received the attention 
of the symposium. The rigid controls imposed have operated largely through 
the new drug provisions of the federal law. The paramount principle which 
guides the acceptance of drugs for animal feeds is that their use shall result in 
no significant residues in meat, milk, or eggs consumed by man. 

“Feeds or drugs? Regardless of the emphasis, medicated feeds are here 
to stay and constitute one more important advance in the battle for increased 


| food production.” 


A hopeful attitude dominated the formula feed trade this week as evi- 
dence of a good pickup in spring business continued to appear. Starter feeds 
for poultry and baby pigs were moving in increasing volume, and most manu- 
facturers look toward a substantial increase over last year in poultry volume. 
In some areas demand was still described as “draggy,” but in others a quite 
definite upturn appeared under way. Ingredient markets firmed up, reflecting 
in part at least the more optimistic tone of the trade. The index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices advanced .6 point to 185.3 and the feed grain index advanced 
1.6 points to 188.3 in the week ending Feb. 23. (Ingredient details on pages 


80-82.) 
Northwest 


Formula feed business showed some 
expansion in the Northwest this week, 
and production schedules were 
stepped up with some plants because 
of the larger number of orders on 
hand. 

Poultry feed, particularly chick 
starters and turkey starters, moved 
out in larger tonnage, and sales of 
baby pig feeds also expanded for 
most firms. 

Meanwhile, dairy feed business was 
described as slow by some firms and 
fairly good by others. Sales of beef 
cattle feed were considered fair in 
the feed lot outlet, but range feed 
business has about disappeared for 
the season. 

With egg prices considered fair, 
sales of laying feed concentrates are 
reported steady. Country prices of 
eggs this week were in the 34@35¢ 
doz. range. 

Most manufacturers look for a 
pick-up to continue into quite good 
March business, with a firming ten- 
dency in some ingredients apparently 
supporting this conclusion. 


Southwest 


Although the legal holiday at mid- 
week obscured a true picture of com- 
parative trends, the optimism of 
spring began to influence the south- 
western feed markets this week. Be- 
cause of the holiday, actual produc- 
tion and shipments were less than in 
the preceding week, but this seemed 
to be more than overbalanced by a 
rosy aura of the impending big spring 
sales push. 

Most mills are aggressively seeking 
chick starter business this year with 
hopes that farm flock replacements 
this season will match the upward 
trend of broiler numbers. Lots of 
sales meetings, sales promotions and 
sales gadgets are heating up the 
atmosphere and are resulting in 
heavier movement of these types of 
feeds into dealers’ inventories. Car- 
ried along by the starter, other feeds 
are moving into distribution channels 
in somewhat better volume, too. As a 
result of this activity, production held 
up well this week, and in a few cases 
mills accumulated the first backlog 
of orders in many a fortnight. 

Production was generally on a 
four-day week basis because of the 
holiday, but it represented a fairly 


good run of egg feeds and some hog 
feeds as well as the chick starter. 
Dairy and beef cattle volume was 
comparatively low and turkey feeds 
are still out of the picture seasonally. 

Reflecting the optimism of the sea- 
son, most feed ingredients were 
stronger, too. Price cards were 
marked up varying amounts from 50¢ 
to $2 on the different types. 


Pacific Northwest 


The formula feed business con- 
tinued quiet during the week, and 
buyers were unperturbed by the sharp 
rise in soybean meal prices. It is 
argued that even in the face of the 
abrupt advance, nearby prices for 
meal are still at a discount from the 
forward positions, and there is no 
point in buying ahead. 

There was a good demand for spot 
hay due to several days of cold 
weather, but no advance bookings 
were being made. Hay buyers are only 
picking up supplies as needed right 
now, and while the market continues 
strong so far as asking prices are con- 
cerned, there is little or no business 
being done for other than quick and 
on-track material. 

Millfeed was slack, and there was 
little or no buying interest. The mar- 
ket was draggy at about $42 ton, 
delivered common transit points, with 
here and there odd cars trading at 
slightly less than this figure. 

The formula feed business as a 
whole was about what is normally 
expected this time of the year, but 
feed men look for improvement in- 
side of the next sixty days as turkey 
poults as well as spring laying flock 
replacements begin to consume feed. 
Moderating weather conditions should 
also encourage feeding of formula 
feeds by those feeders who have been 
intent only on keeping their animals 
alive during the severe winter. 

Formula feed prices held steady, 
and mill running time was for the 
most part on an eight-hour, five-day 
basis. 


Central States 
Feed business remained in a virtual 
state of hibernation in the central 
states during the week ending Feb. 
22, but a few signs of early awaken- 
ing were beginning to appear. Some 
observers forecast that things will be 
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FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
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CATTLE MOLASSES MINERAL POULTRY + SHEEP SWINE + SILAGE 


ANIFEED FLAVORSTAT (Animal Feed Flavorstatic) is of- 
fered in a large variety of low-cost antioxidant flavors that 
serve feed flavors for the three-fold purpose of keeping feeds 
“fresh tasting” until the sack is empty by (1) preventing rancid- 
ity (2) providing an appetizing seasoning and (3) by “locking- 
in” the volatile flavor oils so they will not evaporate. 


Write 


FLAVOR CORPORATION © S037 NORTH CLARK STREET « CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Copyright 1956 by Flavor Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 
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Cwt. vs. Bu. Debate Featured 


At Ohio Grain & Feed Meeting 


Richards Milling Co., 
Cortland, was advanced to first vice 
president and A. J. Koppenhafer, Hub 


By DON E. ROGERS 
Feedstuffs “lditorial Staff 


TOLEDO, OHIO — Nearly 1,000 
delegates and gu2sts turned out for 
the 77th annual convention of the 
Ohio Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Inc., at the Commodore Perry Hotel 
Feb. 19-21 to set an all-time attend- 
ance record and to hear a lively pro- 
gram on hundredweight versus bush- 
el trading, a progress report on the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, impressions of 
inside Russia, some good advice on 
advertising and a word of caution 
concerning future feed and elevator 
expansion. 

Stanley E. Salisbury, Ohio Farm- 
ers Grain & Supply Assn., Fostoria, 
was elected president of the associ- 
ation, succeeding Robert W. Rudy, 
S. J. Rudy & Sons, Covington. Wal- 


“Should 


ing on the 
Francis Nau, 


ter Richards, 


this 


Grain Assn., Bowling Green, was 
elected second vice president. James 
S. Kile, Fred Kile & Son, Inc., Kile- 
ville, was reelected treasurer, and 
Lowell E. Folsom, Columbus, was 
reelected executive secretary. 
Reelected to three-year terms as 
trustees were George J. Forrester, 
Toledo; Myles W. Turner, Lancaster; 
Ned M. Fry, Delphos; Mr. Salisbury 


and Mr. Koppenhafer. 


A serious debate on the subject, 
support 
trading in hundredweight by the feed 
and grain industry,” 
the highlights of the meeting. Talk- 
affirmative side were 
Nau Grain Co., Urbana, 


association 


proved one of 


and Don Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo. Opposing were Sam Rice, Jr., 
Rice Grain Co., Toledo, and Hugh 
Brubaker, Brubaker Elevator Co., 
New Carlisle. Moderator was K. D. 
Peterson, Columbus. 


Strong points were made by both 
sides and a show of hands from the 
audience showed a very close unoffi- 
cial vote on the subject. It was de- 
cided to poll the entire membership 
by mail before taking an association 
position. 

Charles S. Latchaw, executive vice 
president, was honored for his active 
association work of more than four 
decades. He will continue in an ad- 
visory capacity whenever needed. At 
the annual banquet, Mr. Latchaw 
was presented a cash gift of $700 
contributed by individual friends and 
was given a $3,000 cash gift by the 
association. High tribute was paid 
Mr. Latchaw for his unselfish efforts 
in behalf of Ohio farmers, feed and 
grain dealers over the years. 

A bright future for the Port of 
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NATURAL COMPONENTS are STILL 
CHEAPER than SUBSTITUTES 


CALCULATED VALUES OF 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL COMPONENTS 


AMT. PER Value 
¢ Protein 340 $1.70,/Unit Meat Protein (1) $28.90 
Betaine 4000 Gm 14.0¢/Gm Commercial 5.60 
Concentrates 
Choline 1000 Gm 0.15¢/Gm 25% Feed Mix 1.50 
Xanthophyll 190 Gm 30¢/Gm (2) Commercial 57.76 
Concentrates 
Alpha Tocopherol 300,000 IU 10.5¢/1000 IU Comm. Acetate 31.50 
20,000 1U/\b. 
Carotene 200,000,000 IU | 14.5¢/Million IU | Comm. Vitamin 29.00 
A Acetate 
Vitamin K 70 Gm 4.4c/Gm Comm. Product 3.08 
Niacin 36 Gm 0.8¢/Gm Comm. Product 29 
Pantothenic Acid 32 Gm 6.0¢/Gm Comm. Feed Supp. 1.92 
Riboflavin 14 Gm 6.0¢/Gm Comm. Product 84 
Folic Acid 8 Gm $1.00/Gm Comm. Product 8.00 
Replacement value | 1320 Ibs. (3) (3) 


DWIGHT BLDG. 


N Not all of the 
items listed are 
necessarily in dehydrated alfal- 
fa at the level desired, however, 
the calculations are based on 
what the cost would be to the 
user of dehydrated alfalfa if he 
went out to buy them. 
( ] ) Chosen because the amino acid 
composition of alfalfa protein 


more closely resembles meat protein 
than it does oilseed protein. 


( 3) Replacement value will de- 

pend on individual formula- 
tion, but is of real dollar significance. 
1,320 Ibs. is one ton less 680 Ibs. 
Protein Carrier. 


After deducting the value of 
the oil and carotene. 


FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE OR PHONE 


American Dehydrators Association 
801 Dwight Bldg., Dept. 16 


Kansas City 5, Mo. 


MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU 


Toledo with the coming of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was painted by Mr. 
Forrester, who welcomed the dele- 
gates as president of the Toledo Board 
of Trade, and by Frazier Reams, 
member, Port Authority, the city of 
Toledo and Lucas County. 

It was pointed out that Toledo is 
favored with a “natural harbor” 
which would require less construction 
work than some other lake ports. 
Ocean-going ships with up to 28-ft. 
draft will be able to berth at Toledo, 
it was said, whereas some rock ob- 
stacles in the Detroit River may pre- 
vent such big ships from navigating 
to certain other ports. 

Completion of the seaway in about 
three years and the plans now under 
way to have port facilities ready for 
it are viewed as presaging great in- 
dustrial expansion for Toledo and its 
development as an outstanding grain 
export market. 

Mr. Rudy, in his president’s report 
to the membership, described the 
year’s activities and services by the 
association. He said feed and grain 
men have a big job to do in keeping 
up with the rapid advance in automa- 
tion and scientific research, both on 
farms and in their industry opera- 
tions. 

F. O. Rotsel, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Cleveland, explained the new 
$1 hour minimum wage requirements 
as they affect the feed and grain 
trade. He said he had found these in- 
dustries to be well informed about 
the wages and hours law and with 
75% of their workers already receiv- 
ing $1 or more, the transition to the 
higher minimum would not be very 
difficult. 

“Russia as I saw It” was the sub- 
ject of a slide film lecture by Herbert 
Pike, Whiting, Iowa, farmer who was 
a member of the agricultural dele- 
gation to the Soviet Union in 1955. 

He said the Russian people were 
friendly and curious to learn more 
about U.S. farming, but stated com- 
munism is a vicious system with no 
regard for the individual person. Ten 
percent of the Russians rule the 
other 90%, he said, and with every- 
one spying on everyone else it is im- 
possible to tell who makes up the 
10%. 

Farming under the collective farm 
system is very inefficient, Mr. Pike 
said, and requires 8 to 10 times as 
many farm workers to get production 
equivalent to that on U.S. farms. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice 
president, Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 

(Continued on page 83) 


Bemis Executive Hurt 


Critically in Car Crash 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald B. Sim- 
mons, 60, account executive for Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. in Minneapolis, was still 
in poor condition Feb. 24 following an 
auto accident Feb. 21. 

A head-on collision near Hamel, a 
Minneapolis suburb, took the life of 
the driver of the car which collided 
with Mr. Simmons’ auto. Mr. Sim- 
mons was taken to University Hos- 
pitals, Minneapolis, where he still 
had not regained consciousness or 
shown any improvement Feb. 24. 


NEW 
LAMP 
BROODER 


Use for calves, 
pigs, etc. Bulb 
completely pro- 
tected by guard. 
Salesmen write. 
Onty $1.57 w/o 
bulb. 


RHINEHART MFG. CO. 
1137 Polk St., Ft. Wayne, 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


+ Distributers in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
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tee No need to elaborate on the advantages of uniformity in your dehydrated 
alfalfa. But we do want to point out that uniformity of grade, color, and nutritive 

Say. \ wise value of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal is a “sure thing”. This is so because 


of Small’s system of precision blending and “double-check” 
laboratory analysis. That’s why the Small Company can guarantee in 


writing that Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa delivered to your 


FOR FEEDS 


lant will ifications — bag after bag, year in and 
WITH A FUTURE plant will meet your specifications ag after bag, year in and year out, 


W. J. SMALL COMPANY 
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Washington Group Hears Talks 
On Finance, Production, Selling 


YAKIMA, WASH.—WwW. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., raised the cau- 
tion flag on producer financing in a 
talk during the 29th annual conven- 
tion of the Washington State Feed 
Assn., held here Feb. 17. 

Mr. Glennon was luncheon speaker 
at the event, which drew more than 
300 feed men and wives from Wash- 
ington, Oregon and British Columbia. 

In addition to feeder financing, the 
program included discussions of re- 
tail training and feed production, plus 
other talks. 

Mr. Glennon noted that the poul- 
try industry uses 60% of all manu- 
factured feed and that 90% of the 
broilers and fryers are financed di- 
rectly or indirectly by feed manu- 
facturers. So, he said, the two in- 
dustries are tied together, in depres- 
sion or prosperity—and they can pro- 
duce their own depression cr pros- 
perity. 

Feed industry financing has been 
in large measure responsible for the 
mushroom growth of the poultry in- 
dustry, Mr. Glennon said, creating 
prosperity pools in areas like Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Texas and parts of 
the West Coast. 

“This has been all to the good,” he 
added, “but we all know that we can 
over-produce, and it would be very 
bad if we over-financed and over- 
produced and had to ask the govern- 
ment for price supports as other com- 
modity groups have done. I think our 
industry has an obligation to keep 
supply in line with demand. 

“I am sure that with a growing 
population, new protein eating habits, 
better feeds and feed management, 
better disease control, merchandis- 
ing, packaging, promotion, and with 
a new foreign market in the offing, 
there is great opportunity for all of 
us ahead.” 


Direct Selling 
In remarks prepared for a panel 
on feeder finance and credit, Dwight 
Howell of Centennial Mills, Seattle, 
outlined the problem of dealer-vs.- 


manufacturer in selling feed. The 
trend toward direct sales by manu- 


facturers began about 1920, he said, 
when formula feeding was getting 
started. 


With each improvement in trans- 
portation, each increase in the size of 
herds and flocks, the trend was fur- 
thered, Mr. Howell continued. It got 
great impetus during World War II, 
when quotas prevented manufactur- 
ers from supplying all requests. Deal- 
ers were forced to develop feeds of 
their own, he said, and with war- 
time profits they invested in milling 
equipment. 

So, today, the industry has dealer- 
manufacturers and manufacturer- 


dealers, he continued, and trend con- 
tinues. This sometimes makes a 
“fence-straddler” of the manufac- 


turer, Mr. Howell said, for he must 
keep his dealer friends and yet com- 
pete with them. 

“It’s a not-so-quiet revolution that 
is gradually forcing the non-manufac- 
turing dealer into a farm-and-garden- 
store—or out of business.” 


Bulk Feed 

A. J. McFarlane, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, who prepared re- 
marks for the same discussion, said 
the Pacific Northwest is still in the 
embryo stage in bulk feeding, so it is 
having some growing pains. The main 
problems, he said, are: No standard 
policies on pricing; no standard mar- 
gins on bulk vs. sacked feeds; no 
uniform differentials; no uniform 
schedule or scale of cartage costs. 

He said the industry too often 
does not weigh the possible return 
on capital investment when deciding 
on installing bulk feed facilities 

FEED PRODUCTION The feed 
production school part of the program 
was moderated by John Heimovics, 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing 
Co., Enterprise, Kansas. Chairman 
was Robert Adelman, Adelman Ma- 
chinery Co., Seattle. 

There were four topics and a 
speaker on each: Handling liquids, 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 
3917-29 IMLAY ST., TOLEDO 12, OHIO 


Announcing 


With Sincere Regrets, the death of 
©. W. RANDOLPH, Feb. 2, |956 


We wish to thank all of his many friends who 


expressed their sympathy and remembrance. 
Mr. Randolph made provision for the O. W. 
Randolph Company to continue as before, 
therefore, to all of his many friends in the Grain 
and Feed Business, we of the O. W. Randolph 
Co. pledge ourselves to build the same quality 
merchandise in the future as in the past and, 
we certainly will carry on the business that has 
always lived up to our motto— 
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TH/S DISTINGUISHES THE BEST FROM THE REST 


Oak B. Smith, Wenger Mixer Manu- 
facturing Co., Sabetha, Kansas; pel- 
leting, Curt Lindley, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Seattle; materials handling, 
Harold Herzog, Fisher Flouring Miils 
Co., Seattle, and cost control through 
cost reduction, Eric A. Carlson, man- 
ager of production standards for 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Handling Liquids: Mr. Smith said 
feed manufacturers have some real 
problems in handling liquids. “We are 
using more liquids with each nutri- 
tional development, such as animal 
fats, fermentation solubles, etc.,” he 
said. 

He noted also that liquid ingredi- 
ents are generally by-products of a 
processing industry. And, he said, 
this may mean problems like lack of 
standardization, foreign materials and 
variation in moisture and viscosity. 
The variations, he said, mean feed 
men must recognize and equalize 
variables so far as possible in meter- 
ing and handling the liquids. 

Mr. Smith listed a number of dan- 
gers to watch for in handling liquid 
ingredients. These include: moisture, 
over-heating, contamination and pos- 
sikle danger to men who must enter 
tanks. 

He said steel is the most widely 
used material for storage tanks al- 
though concrete tanks are suitable 
for some materials and wood works 
fine in certain cases, though it is usu- 
ally used for whey products. 

Mr. Smith said he feels the most 
satisfactory type of pump to be used 
for liquid ingredients is the rotary 
gear type, although some screw type 
pumps and direct acting reciprocat- 
ing steam pumps have been success- 
fully used. 

He went on to state some general 
conclusions with regard to handling 
liquids: Liquids should be heated in 
the storage tank only where such 
heating is necessary to keep the liquid 
in a fluid state; every effort should be 
made to keep added moisture out of 
liquids; agitation should be used in 
storage tanks and liquid conditioning 
tanks for certain ingredients; over- 
heating of any liquid ingredient should 
be avoided; liquids should be mixed 
into feeds at optimum temperature 
for a particular liquid—95 to 105° F. 
for molasses, 160 to 175° for animal 
fat, 80 to 90° for fish solubles, 85 to 
90° for fermentation solubles, 50 to 
60° for semi-solid condensed wheys. 


Mixing 

Mr. Smith also discussed types of 
mixers for liquids. For custom mix- 
ing operations, molasses feed mixers 
include high speed mixers and slow 
speed tandem paddle type mixers. He 
said that several types of mixers are 
made for application of liquids to 
pre-mixed mash feeds by manufac- 
turers of branded feeds: high speed 
mixers, slow speed duplex type liquid 
mixers, continuous ribbon mixers. 
Several other types of mixers also 
are used to a lesser extent, he said, 
including vertical molasses feed mix- 
ers, single shaft slow speed mixers 
and cut-flight helacoid mixers. The 
foregoing, he noted, applied to con- 
tinuous mixers. He said most feed 
men who have tried it feel that batch 
mixers are not as satisfactory for 
applying adhesive liquids to feeds. 

Discussing application of animal 
fats to feeds, Mr. Smith listed some 
do’s and dont’s: Don’t bring fats into 
continuous contact with copper, 
bronze or rubber; don’t let moisture 
into fats; don’t over-heat fats; do 
maintain fats in storage tanks at 
120-130°; do apply fats to feeds at 
optimum mixing temperature of 160- 
175°; do agitate the fats in storage 
tanks and conditioning feeders; do 
heat fat lines from storage tank to 
pump, to conditioning tank, to mixer; 
do apply fats in high speed mixers if 
possible; do arrange a blow-back sys- 
tem so that fats can be blown out of 
lines, and do not blow fats back to 
the storage tank; do use only sta- 
bilized animal fats. 

Pelleting: Pellet sizes and shapes 
have been a real headache to feed 
manufacturers, said Mr. Lindley in 

(Continued on page 84) 


Counties in Oregon, 
Washington Added 


To Emergency Area 


WASHINGTON-—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the designation of three additional 
counties in Oregon and 12 addition- 
al counties in Washington as disaster 
areas where eligible farmers and 
ranchers may take part in the emer- 
gency feed program. 

Oregon counties are: Crook, Des- 
chutes (part) and Lake (part). 

The additional Washington counties 
are: Clallam, Jefferson, Grays Har- 
bor, Mason, Pacific, Thurston, Lewis, 
Pierce, King, Snohomish, Skagit, 
Whatcom. 

These designations bring to 224 the 
counties in 11 states to be listed, as 
a result of drouth, hurricanes, floods 
or extreme winter weather. 

These include: California, 8; Color- 
ado 7; Connecticut, 8; Kansas, 48; 
Nevada, 12; North Carolina, 10; Ore- 
gon 10; Texas, 87; Utah, 8; Wash- 
ington, 18; and Wyoming 8. 

Under provisions of the emergency 
feed program, eligible farmers and 
stockmen in désignated areas may 
obtain certain feed grains and mixed 
feeds at a reduction in price of $1 
cwt. of grain. The program is de- 
signed to help stockmen in stricken 
areas maintain basic livestock herds. 


Protein Meal Futures 


Prices Dip at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of pro- 
tein oil meal futures slipped badly on 
the Memphis Board of Exchange dur- 
ing the week. Volume was somewhat 
improved. 

The decline was set off by a wave 
of selling which had its roots in li- 
quidation of the March option, deal- 
ers said. 

Trade and speculative accougts 
were said to be good sellers of March 
and except for spasmodic rallies, the 
price drifted steadily lower during 
the week, Buying came from short 
interests, but there was reported to 
be new speculative buying, also. 
Strength in oils continued to be a 
deterrent to bullish enthusiasm in oil 
meals. 

Dealers said hedge selling was light 
in distant old crop positions. Mod- 
est spreading of July and August 
again was in evidence, at 15¢ on 
August. 

Demand for oil meal was slow, with 
mixers reported to be buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Feed business 
showed a little improvement, with 
many in the trade looking for a 
more pronounced trend with the ex- 
pected pickup in poultry operations. 

The week’s closing prices on un- 
restricted soybean oil meal were 60¢ 
@$1.25 ton lower. Sales were 30,400 
tons compared with 15,900 tons the 
week before. Open interest declined 
49 contracts. 


Eastern Trunk Line soybean oil 
meal prices for the week were 75¢@ 
$1.25 ton lower. There were 1,100 
tons traded compared with 1,200 tons 
the week earlier. Open interest 
slipped three contracts. 

Cottonseed oil meal futures also 
sold off sharply during the week. 
Liquidation and hedge selling kept 
the market under pressure, while 
buying was very light on the way 
down. Demand had shown some signs 
of improving by the week’s end. 

Prices were 60¢@$1.85-ton lower. 
There were 7,300 tons sold, a gain 
over the 2,400 tons reported a week 
earlier. Open interest declined 10 
contracts. 


BUYS PORTABLE BLENDER 

HOUSTON, MINN.—Nelson Feed 
Store has added a portable feed 
blender unit enabling the firm to 
offer an on-the-farm grinding and 
mixing service for feeders. 


| 

| 
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W. E. Glennon 
Talks Problems 
With N.W. Group 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


MINNEAPOLIS — Aspects of the 
feed industry that cause feed manu- 
facturers concern were brought into 
focus by W. E. Glennon, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., when he spoke at the Feb. 20 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in the Calhoun Beach 
Hotel. 

Mr. Glennon briefly analyzed the 
AFMA feed production figures for 
1955 and then spoke about merchan- 
dising, competition, credit and financ- 
ing, direct selling and manpower. 

Feed volume was down 4% from 
1954, Mr. Glennon said. About the 
drop in dairy feed volume, he said, 
“we’re not doing so hot, in 1955 it 
was the lowest since 1948.” In the 
swine field he said, “we’re making 
pretty good progress.” 

The AFMA president attributed the 
drop in broiler feed to increased feed 
efficiency because of the better ra- 
tions and greater use of concentrates 


and super-concentrates. 


He does not see any big tendency 
on the part of broiler growers to 
make their own feed. And while total 
broiler volume was down, he said that 
there has been steady increase in the 
percentage of formula feed in rela- 
tion to the total quantity fed. 


Competition Here to Stay 

“Competition is here to stay,” he 
declared. “We must either meet it 
or beat it. We have to improve our 
production methods and make all the 
gains we can in distribution and mer- 
chandising.” 

Mr. Glennon pointed to the phe- 
nomenally successful advertising and 
sales campaigns of Revlon cosmetics 
and Dial soap and said that the feed 
industry should “take advantage of 
sales psychology just as other indus- 
tries have.” : 

“So long as there are no misleading 
claims,” he said, “gimmicks could be 
used to good advantage. The feed in- 
dustry is no different from others.” 

Turning to credit and financing, 
Mr. Glennon stated, “In my opinion 
there is less credit and financing in 
the broiler business than there was 
two years ago. Now it is risk financ- 
ing in which the feed man has abso- 
lute control all the way down the 
line.” 

The feed industry is getting into 
the broiler business, he said, because 


AFMA Figures 


Show Trends, 


Changes in Feed Production 


CHICAGO Tabular material is- 
sued recently by the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. shows some of 
the trends and changes in feed pro- 
duction in recent years. 

The material was issued in connec- 
tion with the AFMA’s report on pro- 
duction of formula feed in 1955. (A 
story on that report appeared in the 
Feb. 4 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

One of the accompanying tables 
summarizes the feed manufacturing 
industry’s output by years with per- 
centage breakdowns which reflect the 
relative production of the various 
types of feeds. 

It may be noted that swine and 
beef feeds have become a more im- 
portant part of total production in 
recent years. Dairy feed’s share of 
the total output has declined, while 
the poultry feed part of the total 
has generally been in the neighbor- 
hood of 60%. 

The second table, the AFMA points 


out, shows the seasonality pattern 
of production for the various types 
of feeds. 

In this connection, it may be ob- 
served that monthly percentages of 
the yearly totals for all feeds com- 
bined do not show very great vari- 
ations. Thus, it is evident that feed 
production for the industry as a 

*hole in recent years has been rela- 
tively steady throughout the year, 
while years ago there were greater 
fluctuations in output. 

Now, for example, when output of 
dairy and beef feeds declines in sum- 
mer months, there are increases in 
production of turkey and certain oth- 
er feeds. 

For 1955, the monthly percentages 
of annual production ranged from a 
low of 7.5% in February to a high 
of 9.3% in June. In 1954, the range 
was from 7.6% in February to 9.3% 
in March. 


Annual Output of Manufactured Feed by Feed Industry 
Source: American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


Year Total tonnage % Poultry % Dairy % Swine % Beef &sheep % Misc. 
millions of tons 
1948 25.5 59.0 25.6 8.2 3.0 4.2 
1949 28.5 61.5 22.0 7.3 2.9 6.3 
1950 29.1 62.0 21.0 8.0 3.6 5.4 
1951 32.8 61.0° 19.0 9.0 5.0 6.0 
1952 34.4 58.8° 21.0 8.5 7.3 4.5 
1953 33.7 61.0° 21.0 8.4 5.0 4.6 
1954 35.0 61.5° 18.4 10.2 5.3 4.6 
1955 33.6 59.5° 18.9 11.0 6.4 4.2 


*Of the total tonnage of poultry feed manufactured, the breakdown by type is as follows: 


Year Broiler feed 
1951 27.4 

1952 27.0% 
195 28.0% 
1954 27.5% 
195 28.8% 


Turkey feed All other poultry feeds 
5.4% 67.2% 
5.5% 67.5% 
8.0% 64.0% 
8.5% 64.0% 
8.4% 62.8% 


Source: American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
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All other poultry 1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


Dairy 1952 


Swine 1952 


Beef 1952 
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All feeds comb. 1952 


May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
136 88 CY 68. 64 OD 
68 Be We Bs 
93 98 82 %$89 %87 82 #82 8.4 
11.0 13.0 14.5 149 12.7 101 61 2.2 
10.1 12.9 16.1 148 °13.4 10.2 68 23.9 
9.5 13.1 14.6 14.6. 13.4.10.0 60 2.4 
8.7 12.8 24.0 147 146 62 3.8 
10.1 9.0 83 #77 «+176 «7.7 
99 87 97.7 -7.9 84 
9.7 101 49 «#+83- 7.4 - 97.9 «68 
7.0.63. .7.3- 4.1 06 
TH: Bs ee. BS 88 
82.7.2 88 83. 89 85 8.7 103 
823 92 84 86 -87 81 88 -9 
10.7 88 8.60 865 7.2 
2.7 24 3.6 49 - 69° 12.3 18.9 -145 
44 .36 39 46 62 868 114 141 
3.7 3.7. 3.9 47 67 144 16.4 
50 43 39 62° 83 21.1 182 
89 7.9 8.0. 7.8 86-76 84 
8.7 81 84 78 81 3 7.8. 9.0 
86 90 80 80 81° B81 
87 983 7.9 83 86 80 81 886 


broiler growers often don’t want to 
take the risk. Many feed men decided 
that if they have to take the risk 
when business is bad, they want the 
gravy when business is good. 

“I don’t know whether it is good 
or bad,” Mr. Glennon stated. 

Crediting the feed industry with 
having a strong influence on the num- 
ber of broilers grown, Mr. Glennon 
cautioned the feed men against en- 
couraging overproduction in their zeal 
for ever greater feed sales. 

“Continuous oversupply leads to a 
demoralized market and then we are 
liable to wind up with government 
supports,” he stated, emphasizing that 
getting the government into the busi- 
ness would be very undesirable. 

“It’s up to each individual manu- 
facturer to decide for himself whether 
he wants to sell directly or through 
dealers,” the AFMA president de- 
clared. There are a number of factors 
that should be considered and, he 
said, there is no one answer. 

Probably the most important prob- 
lem the industry faces is manpower, 
he stated. “We must acquire, train 
and hold good men.” 
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Purina Sets Dividends; 


Elects Two Directors 


ST. LOUIS — Two quarterly divi- 
dends of 75¢ a share on common 
stock were declared at a meeting of 
the Ralston Purina Co. board of di- 
rectors here Feb. 20. The dividends 
will be payable on March 12 and June 
12 to stockholders of record March 1 
and June 1. 

At the same time, two new direc- 
tors were elected, expanding the com- 
pany’s board of directors to nine 
members. The new directors are Ran- 
dolph P. Compton, partner in the 
firm of Kidder Peabody & Co., New 
York, and Harold H. Helm, board 
chairman and chief executive officer 
of the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
also of New York. Their membership 
on the board will become effective at 
the board’s June meeting. 

RECORD BEEF EATING 

In 1955, Americans ate an average 
of 81 Ib. beef per person—a new 
record high. 


TOWER BRAND BOLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 


WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 


FRUEN’S ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 


1. It's Steam Processed. 
2. It’s Free from Fines. 
3. It's Competitively Priced. 
Send for samples and prices. Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices. 
* Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details. 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


: MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
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OATS 
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Shippers Told of 
USDA Problems in 
Handling Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS—The conflict be- 
tween a philosophy of free enterprise 
and the day-by-day business of man- 
aging the government’s huge grain 
surplus was spelled out for members 
of the Minneapolis Grain Shippers 
Assn. at their meeting Feb. 21 at the 
Covered Wagon. 

Lloyd Case, director of the grain 
division of the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, Washington, described 
what many officials would like to do 
in handling sales of Commodity Credit 
Corp. grain so that normal com- 
mercial channels of trade always 
could be utilized, but he pointed out 
that “Solomon himself” couldn’t come 
up with all the answers. 

“In the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture and generally in the adminis- 
tration there is a determination to 
preserve as much as possible the in- 
centive system of private, competi- 
tive trade,” he said. 

Pressures have built up, he said, 
particularly from congressional 
sources, that oppose attempts to 
channel government grain transac- 
tions through private trade. “These 
pressures are great and growing,” he 
said. 

CSS, he continued, wants to release 
grain at the point of production and 
let it move normally through market- 
ing channels. However, because of the 
big CCC inventories, the agency can- 
not unload large amounts of grain in 
market channels without warning, he 
said. 

These statements were of timely 
interest to the Minneapolis grain men 
because of the considerable concern 
shown by commission men and other 
market interests in an announcement 
made by the local CSS office this 
week relative to corn sales and ship- 
ments. (See story below.) 


Still Piling Up 
Mr. Case said that in spite of 
stepped up export programs the U.S. 
still isn’t moving enough grain over- 
seas to avoid adding to surplus sup- 
plies this year. He revealed that the 


government is contemplating further 
purchases of bins, mainly in the Corn 
Belt, but said he “wouldn’t want to 
mention the amount’”—implying that 
the government storage purchase 
would be substantial. 

“If the soil bank proposal is passed 
and the program works, we may have 
the answer to what the farmer has 
been looking for,” he said. “He will 
have an opportunity to cut produc- 
tion while having his farm overhead 
offset.” 

Mr. Case said he didn’t want to 
“disturb or distress” the grain men, 
and he expressed confidence that the 
problems of disposing of the surplus 
can be whipped. He closed his talk 
with the hopeful note that there is 
an opportunity for the grain trade in 
moving the government stocks if 
grain men can get sufficient backing 
in their desire to fully utilize private 
trade channels. 

¥ ¥ 


CSS Program Hit 
By Grain Men 


MINNEAPOLIS — An announce- 
ment this week by the Minneapolis 
office of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service drew immediate objections 
from representatives of the Minne- 
apolis grain trade. 

Primary objections came from com- 
mission merchants, who felt the im- 
mediate effect of the announcement 
in by-passing their services in the 
sale of Commodity Credit Corp. corn 
in the Minneapolis market area. Ob- 
jections also were raised by grain 
trade interests not directly concerned 
but who saw in the development a 
further encroachment on private 
grain trade in general. 

The Minneapolis CSS office an- 
nounced that effective immediately it 
would entertain direct bids for the 
purchase of non-storable corn arriv- 
ing on track at Minneapolis and Sioux 
City, Iowa, for export only under pro- 
visions of GR-212. “Corn subject to 
this announcement will be sold with 
the provision that buyer must submit 
proof of continuity of shipment from 
point of sale to seaboard and furnish 
proof of ultimate exportation,” the 
announcement states 

The effect of this procedure, grain 
men said, is to by-pass normal mar- 


Alfalfa Processors Assn. Moves to 
Upgrade Alfalfa Product at Meeting 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Action to- 
ward upgrading of alfalfa meal for 
the protection of both the feed manu- 
facturer and the ultimate feed con- 
sumer was approved at the annual 
meeting of the Alfalfa Processors 
Assn. Feb. 16, according to Eric A. 
Mengering, Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Assn., Inc., Columbus, Ohio, who 
was reelected president. 

The main theme of the meeting was 
centered on efforts being exerted in 
the area within the scope of the as- 
sociation to produce a better quality 
alfalfa product. By unanimous reso- 
lution, it was agreed that labeling of 
the product now known as “alfalfa 
meal,” which is a mixture of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal and ground baled 
alfalfa hay and sometimes mistaken 
for a pure dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
will be corrected by all members of 
the association as soon as present 
tags and bags are used up. 

Under the new policy, this mixture 
of dehydrated meal and ground baled 
hay may no longer be labeled “alfalfa 
meal” without an ingredient state- 
ment showing in legible print that it 
is a mixture of the two. 

W. S. Thompson, in charge of the 
Ohio Feed Control Laboratory, Rey- 
noldsburg, which supervises the lic- 
ensing and labeling of feeds in Ohio, 
was present to assist the members in 
developing the new policy. 

It is intended that by Jan. 1, 1957, 
it will no longer be possible or legal! 
to sell or offer for sale in Ohio a 
mixture of dehydrated and suncured 


alfalfa meal without this fact being 
clearly shown on the tag or bag. 

In another move intended to up- 
grade alfalfa product quality, mem- 
bers unanimously resolved that pro- 
duction be limited to six days per 
week when practical and that con- 
tract acreage be restricted so that a 
higher quality alfalfa meal can be 
produced. 

Joseph Chrisman, executive secre- 
tary of the American Dehydrators 
Assn., Kansas City, was present at 
the meeting and reported on some of 
the dehydrating problems discussed 
at the ADA convention in Coronado, 
Cal., in January. 

Dr. W. W. Cravens, nutritionist, 
Central Soya Co., Fort Wayne, was 
principal speaker and discussed some 
of the limitations that presently 
marketed alfalfa products have when 
used in modern high energy feed ra- 
tions. 

Roland Turnow, Toledo Alfalfa 
Mills, East Toledo, Ohio, was reelect- 
ed secretary, and Marvin Rohloff, 
Rohloff Bros., Inc.., Graytown, Ohio, 
will serve another term as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Three new directors were elected 
to serve three-year terms. They are 
Robert Walker, Rush County De- 
hydrating Cooperative, Rushville, 
Ind., Joe Cousino, Erie (Mich.) Al- 
falfa Mills, and Roy Miller, Lake- 
view Farms, Canton, Ohio. 

The area served by the Alfalfa 
Processors Assn. is composed of the 
entire state of Ohio and adjoining sec- 
tions of Michigan and Indiana. 


keting channels, particularly commis- 
sion merchants, in moving the grain. 
Up until now commission firms have 
had an opportunity to handle CCC 
grain moving through the Minne- 
apolis market. 

It was pointed out by trade spokes- 
men that non-storable corn being sold 
by CCC in other markets is still being 
handled by the trade. One commis- 
sion man commented that “it’s now 
impossible for anyone but an exporter 
to handle CCC grain in this market.” 

Information as to quantity and 
grades available for sale can be ob- 
tained daily from the Minneapolis 
Commodity Office of CSS. 


Technical 
Of Midwest, Machinery 


Associations to Meet 


KANSAS CITY—A meeting of the 
technical committees of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
Grain Processing Machinery Manu- 
facturers Assn. will take place in 
Kansas City Feb. 27 during the con- 
vention of the Midwest organization. 

The groups will explore the possi- 
bilities of doing joint research on im- 
portant production problems of feed 
manufacturers. The plans are to 
make progress reports on such re- 
search work each year at the annual 
Midwest Feed Production School in 
Kansas City. 

Members of the committees are: 

Midwest—Loren Burns, Agri-Tech, 
Inc., Kansas City; John Heimovics, 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co., En- 
terprise, Kansas; Lowell Judd, Albers 
Milling Co., Kansas City; James Lek- 
er, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City. 

Machinery Manufacturers—Harold 
Alsted, Sprout-Waldron & Co., Mun- 
cy, Pa.; Ruxton R. Strong, Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; George 
Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago; Chester Hultberg, California 
Pellet Mill Co., Crawfordsville, Ind.; 
George Sprackling, Daffin Mfg. Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Producers Announce 
Price Reductions 


In Vitamin Products 


NEW YORK—Substantial price re- 
ductions in riboflavin and thiamine 
have been announced formally by do- 
mestic producers of synthetic vita- 
mins and feed supplements. 

Feed grade riboflavin dropped from 
6¢ gram to 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 16 
gm./Ib. mixtures. Thiamine hydro- 
chloride U.S.P. was reduced from $80 
kilo to $60 kilo base price. The mono- 
nitrate form of thiamine was reduced 
to $62 kilo base price. 

The materials have been selling at 
these prices for an indefinite period 
prior to these formal announcements, 
trade spokesmen said. 

Some say the lower prices were 
due primarily to the domestic supply 
situation, while others laid stress on 
the effect of imported supplies at 
lower cost. 

Total domestic production has in- 
creased. The entrance into the mar- 
ket of additional suppliers which here- 
tofore were not important sources 
contributed to the increase in avail- 
able supplies, the trade said. Also 
mentioned as a contributing factor 
were lower production costs. 

Imported Japanese and European 


supplies have had a certain influence | 


on the market, although some pro- 
ducers believe the effect has been to 
a much lesser degree than the domes- 


| tic production picture. With prevail- 
| ing labor rates in foreign source coun- 


| 


tries lower, production of the syn- 


| thetic vitamins at a much lower cost 


has been possible. Transportation, 
handling and duty costs have not 
brought import prices above quoted 
domestic prices, particularly on U.S.P. 
grades. 

The domestic supply has been sell- 
ing below the old published schedules 
for some time. The new schedules 
bring quotations in line with the 


actual selling prices. 


POULTRY PLAN 


(Continued from page 1) 


groups, and a percentage check-off 
from the funds raised by strictly in- 
dustry commodity organizations such 
as the National Turkey Federation 
and the National Broiler Council. 
The agreement points toward depart- 
mentalization of the Poultry and Egg 
National Board staff activities in or- 
der to provide adequate leadership 
and assistance for special promotion- 
al programs related to eggs, chick- 
ens and turkeys. 

It was pointed out at the Kansas 
City meeting by O. A. Hanke, Watt 
Publishing Co., co-chairman of the 
National Poultry Industry Study 
Committee with Mr. Alp, that many 
of the points of “The Harrisburg 
Agreement,”’ which was developed on 
Oct. 1 at a meeting of the special 
committee, have already been acti- 
vated. The executive secretaries of 
the four principal poultry industry 
organizations promoting consumption 
of poultry commodities—M. C. Small, 
National Turkey Federation; Frank 
Frazier, National Broiler Council; 
Cliff D. Carpenter, Institute of Amer- 
ican Poultry Industries, and Dr. 
James M. Gwin, Poultry and Egg 
National Board—met in Washington 
in October to consider their budget 
requirements and integrate their ef- 
fort for their individual programs. 
Subsequently, they developed an in- 
dustry calendar of non-conflicting 
promotion. 


Chest-Type Fund 


To improve relations with allied 
industry businesses, the present prac- 
tice of multiple solicitation is being 
replaced by a “Community Chest 
type” Feather Fund through which 
the National Turkey Federation, the 
National Broiler Council, and the 
Poultry and Egg National Board will 
stage a joint annual solicitation. In 
its own area of responsibility, the 
Poultry and Egg National Board is 
proceeding with the departmentaliza- 
tion of its product promotion activi- 
ties. A comprehensive check-off plan 
for the raising of funds to continue 
consumer education was voted at its 
recent annual meeting. 

Commenting on these developments 
which have occurred between Octo- 
ber and February, Mr. Hanke ob- 
served at the Kansas City meeting, 
“Never in the history of the poul- 
try industry has so much progress 
been made in such a short time.” 

The Poultry Industry Study Com- 
mittee, which was authorized at the 
Chicago meeting on May 9, 1955, and 
which was voted to be continued in- 
cludes the following: O. H. Green, 
president, American Poultry Hatch- 
ery Federation, with Don M. Turn- 
bull, executive secretary, ex officio; 
Chester C, Housh, National Turkey 
Federation, with M. C. Small, ex- 
ecutive secretary - treasurer, ex of- 
ficio; Paul G. Gray, chairman of the 
board, Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries, with Cliff D. Car- 
penter, president, ex officio; Jesse D. 
Jewell, president, National Broiler 
Council, with Frank Frazier, execu- 
tive vice president, ex officio; A. E. 
Danish, president, Northeastern Poul- 
try Producers Council, with Dr. Al- 
fred Van Wagenen, managing direc- 
tor, ex officio; Leslie Hubbard, presi- 
dent, Poultry and Egg National 
Board, with Dr. James M. Gwin, gen- 
eral manager, ex officio; G. E. Cole- 
man, Jr., Kingston, N.H.; Arlo F. 
Turner, Modesto, Cal.; Henry J. Han- 
sen, Puyallup, Wash.; J. C. Taylor, 
secretary, Jersey Egg and Poultry 
Producers, Inc. 

At the Kansas City meeting, Mr. 
Alp pointed out that cooperation of 
the type outlined in “The Harrisburg 
Agreement” for all branches of the 
poultry industry is unique among 
agricultural commodity groups. All 
branches of the $4 billion poultry 
industry are in agreement that “in- 
tegrated competition within the poul- 
try industry for the consumer mar- 
ket is desirable.” 
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for your 


DAIRY FEEDS 


STEP AHEAD OF COMPETITION 
with DAWE’S 
PROVEN RUMINANT PROGRAM 


Now, you can sell a dairy herd nutrition ticn. It is in keeping with the trends exem- 
program based on results...results that are plified by research work at leading state 
demonstrated in better feed conversion, experiment stations. 


higher herd averages, steadier production © 


and improved vigor and sintideriinbs Feed manufacturers employing the Dawe’s 


Ruminant Program are experiencing a 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program is years ahead, new era in dairy feed sales and customer 
but thoroughly field-proved on thousands satisfaction. It is a volume-building pro- 
of animals coast-to-coast. It includes bal- gram, including nutrition, merchandising 
anced, fortified feed formulas designed for and sales training assistance, for progress- 
high-efficiency performance in dairy nutri- ive feed manufacturers who seek leader- 


ship in the field of dairy feed sales. 


Learn how you can profit through Dawe’s 
Ruminant Program. Mail the coupon to- 


— 


day. There is no obligation. 


ALSO COMPLETE PROGRAMS FOR 
BEEF CATTLE—POULTRY—SWINE 


ries, Inc. 


Aes Iinois 


Labora 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS-26 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Please send me full information on Dawe's Ruminant Program. 


Dawe’s Ruminant Program represents years of re- 


search and field testing to bring to dairymen ad- NAME. 
vancements in nutrition on a par with those available | nan 
to raisers of poultry and swine. 


CITY. STATE 


: WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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Animal Nutrition Studies Outlined at 
Southern Research Workers’ Meeting 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Summarized in 
the following story are papers on 
new animal nutrition research and 
grassland farming which were pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the 
Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers. Dr. O. D. Butler, associate 
professor in the department of ani- 
mal husbandry at Texas A&M Col- 
lege, reviews a number of the reports 


By Dr. O. D. Butler 


Department of Animal Husbandry 
Texas A&M College 


made by agricultural authorities and 
nutrition research workers in south- 
ern colleges. These and other nutri- 
tion reports reviewed below were 
presented in sessions of the animal 


UNCLE 
TOM'S 


FEED 
FABLES 


Ever read that story about the lady and the tiger? Well, don't. 
You'll worry about it the rest of your life. 


Seems an Old King had a screwy way of tellin’ whether people 
were guilty or innocent of the crimes they were charged with. He just 
called all the people into a big coliseum where they could watch and 
then he put the man on triai down a big pit with just two doors. Behind 
one door was a beautiful gal and behind the other was a half-starved 
man-eating tiger. Of course, the man on trial didn't know which was 
which. All he had to do was guess and if he guessed right, out came the 
gal and they lived happily ever after (unless the poor guy already had a 
wife who might object). fi he chose the wrong door, that showed he was 
guilty and Mr. Tiger did the rest. 


This particular young guy and the king's daughter were in love and 
had a few sneak dates. That made the king mad and he put him on 
trial. That would maybe have come out O.K., but this young buck had 


been playin’ around on the side with one of the princess’ gal friends | 


and the princess found out about it, and was she burning. He knew and 
so did the princess that this other girl was behind the one door and if 
he guessed right out would come the beautiful rival and they'd get 
married by the king right then and there. 


When the big day came, the king and the princess were there in 
the box together to see what happened. He, the prisoner, knew that the 
princess would have ways of finding out which door hid which—the 
other girl or the tiger—and he knew she would signal which door to 
choose and sure enough she did. He also knew she was savagely jealous 
and hot tempered, so all he had to figure out was would she rather see 
him happy forever in the arms of her hated rival or torn to pieces by 
the tiger. 


What did he do? Well, darned if | know, that's the way it ended. 

You know, | think about that a lot of times when I'm talkin’ to a 
prospective customer. It's easy to get over confident and move in at 
the wrong time. A fella has to keep studyin’ these buyers all the time. 
If you know what they're thinkin’ you know what to say next. Sometimes, 
you miss a signal if you aren't careful. Sellin' in that respect is a sort of 
guessing game, too, although the stakes aren't ever quite as high as 
in the case of the lady and the tiger. 


| husbandry section of the association. 
| A review of the poultry section pro- 
| ceedings appeared in the Feb. 18 
issue of Feedstufts. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Various reports 
on animal nutrition research, as well 
as a symposium on grassland farm- 
ing, were among the highlights of the 
recent meeting in Atlanta of the As- 
sociation of Southern Agricultural 
Workers. 

Research workers from agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations in 
the South and Southwest told of some 
of their recent findings in sessions of 
the animal husbandry section. 

Grassland farming was the topic of 
a symposium at a joint session of 
several sections of the Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers. Many aspects of 
the subject were discussed by nation- 
ally known speakers. 

The meeting was held Feb. 6-8. 

GRASSLAND FARMING —R. L. 
Lovvorn, director of research, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Raleigh, 
N.C., emphasized the importance of 
cooperation among different techni- 
cal departments to solve problems in 
grassland farming. Very few prob- 
lems can be solved by scientists in 
one restricted field. 

Firman E. Bear, editor - in - chief, 
“Soil Science,”” New Brunswick, N.J., 
emphasized the importance of treat- 
ing grass as a crop instead of “some- 
thing you get for nothing.” 

Each crop of forage grazed by live- 
stock so that the manure is returned 
to the soil results in 20% loss of the 
nutrients contained in the plants. Nu- 
trients must be added in order to 
maintain soil fertility and to maintain 
the nutritive value and palatability 
of the forage. 

He stated that the ruminant needs 
carbohydrates, a source of nitrogen 
and minerals. Inorganic substances 
can be utilized to provide nitrogen 
and minerals. Usually grass is de- 
ficient in cobalt, sulphur, and maybe 
magnesium, and these should be pro- 
vided to the rumen microorganisms 
by feeding. It is probable that a com- 
plete forage cannot be developed, 
| though this is a worthy goal. It should 
be possible to feed the rumen bac- 
teria so that nutrition is not a limit- 
ing factor in production of milk or 
meat, Mr. Bear said. 

D. Howard Doane, Doane Agricul- 
| tural Service, St. Louis, reported that 
| consumer preferences finally are be- 
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HEADQUARTERS 
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HOLLAND BINDER TWINE 


VOLTO and DUTCH KING twines, featuring new long yardage of 231 
ft. per lb., yet maintaining 325 lb. break, are the finest Holland twines 
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ing considered seriously by beef pro- 
ducers after many years of secondary 
emphasis. It is encouraging to grass- 
land producers, he said, that a high 
proportion of consumers does not de- 
sire beef with the fatness which re- 
sults from prolonged drylot feeding. 

Grassland farmers can produce beef 
in the U.S. good grade regularly by 
using long yearling or two-year-old 
cattle and providing an abundance of 
nutritious forage. Choice grade is de- 
manded by many chain stores, how- 
ever, because of the investment in ad- 
vertising this grade over a long period 
of years. It is most profitable to win- 
ter cattle on a maintenance basis, or 
very slightly higher plane of nutri- 
tion, in order to produce maximum 
gains from forage in spring and early 
summer, Mr. Doane said. 

Carl B. Bender, director of research 
in grassland farming, Sperry-Rand 
Corp., New York, emphasized that 
grass nutrients are the cheapest. The 
grassland farmer should plan to pre- 
serve surplus forage, which almost 
always is available at some periods 
on a properly stocked farm. Ensilage 
is recommended because hay is a 
weather gamble, and there is a great- 
er loss of nutrients in hay. Use of a 
preservative such as a feed additive 
or sodium metabisulfite was recom- 
mended for making ensilage. 

The next great step in grassland 
farming will be greater use of the 
“zero grazing” system, in which for- 
age harvesters are utilized to bring 
the green forage to the livestock con- 
fined to feeding pens, Mr. Bender said. 
Improved mechanization has improved 
the effectiveness of this type of op- 
eration. Under this system, well man- 
aged grassland crops are worthy of 
the best land on the farm. The zero 
grazing system gives a higher yield 
of digestible nutrients per acre than 
preserved forage, and a much higher 
yield than grazing. 

NUTRITION REPORTS — One of 
the reports in the animal husbandry 
section sessions told of a development 
which could become an important 
commercial use of antibiotics. 

B. F. Barrentine reported for Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion workers on “Antibiotics for the 
Prevention of Bloat in Cattle Grazing 
Ladino Clover.” This paper has far 
reaching implications. 

Various antibiotics at different 
levels were tested, and it was found 
that oral administration of 300 mg. or 
less prevented bloat and did not cause 
diarrhea, as was the case with 1 gm. 
levels of various antibiotics. The peni- 
cillin was administered by giving a 
capsule orally. 

The workers are now seeking meth- 
ods of self-medication of cattle, and 
various salt and feed mixtures con- 
taining penicillin are being tested. 

(Details on the research and the 
findings may be found in the “Putting 
Feed Research to Work” department 
in the Feb. 18 issue of Feedstuffs, 
page 22.) 

Swine Nutrition 

C. C. Chamberlain and E. R. Lid- 
vall, Tennessee, reported on “The 
Level of Degossypolized Cottonseed 
Meal That Can Be Used in Growing- 
Fattening Swine Rations.” The basal 
supplement consisted of 66% soybean 
meal, 33% meat scrap and 1% anti- 
biotic feed supplement. They found 
that degossypolized cottonseed meal 
could be used up to 50-67% of the 
protein supplement without interfer- 
ing with feed efficiency, if the ration 
included a source of animal protein. 
Feed efficiency and rate of gain de- 
creased when the cottonseed meal 
provided the only protein supplement, 
and when it was used in combination 
with soybean oil meal. 

The workers reported also that 
antibiotics do not improve gain or 
feed efficiency when included in ra- 
tions deficient in some amino acids 
such as lysine, methionine and tryp- 
tophane. In fact, the poor response 
was aggravated by the presence of 
antibiotics. 

Pigs fed in drylot during the win- 
ter developed some rickets when min- 
erals were fed free choice. Evidence 
of rickets included low gains and a 
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high incidence of fractured femurs. 
Mixing minerals with the ration cor- 
rected the deficiency. 

R. F. Sewell, B. C. Keen and J. W. 
Lassiter, University of Georgia, re- 
ported on “Methionine and Antibiotic 
Supplementation of Rations for Grow- 
ing Swine at Three Protein Levels.” 
They used protein supplements in- 
cluding only plant sources—soybean 
oil meal, peanut oil meal and alfalfa 
leaf meal. Pigs used weighed about 
45 lb. initially, and they were started 
on rations containing 20, 17 and 14% 
protein. These levels were reduced to 
14, 11 and 8.5% when the pigs reached 
125 lb. 


The lowest protein ration gave sig- 
nificantly lower gains, but the inter- 
mediate level seemed adequate. Me- 
thionine supplementation did not im- 
prove gains, the researchers reported. 
Crystalline Aureomycin at the rate of 
10 mg. per pound of feed gave in- 
creased gains with all rations. Aver- 
age daily gains were about 1.8 lb. 
and ranged from 1.40 Ib. for the low 
protein ration to 1.97 lb. for the high 
protein ration supplemented with 
methionine and Aureomycin. The final 
weight of the pigs was about 190 Ib. 


High-Fat Rations 

A. J. Clawson, T. N. Blumer and 
E. R. Barrick, Norih Carolina State 
College, reported on “The Influence 
of High Fat Rations Adjusted to Con- 
stant Protein-Energy Ratio on Feed- 
ing Performance and Carcass Charac- 
teristics of Swine.” They found that 
pigs could utilize animal fat (yellow 
grease) in rations at a level up to 
41%, but the carcasses from the high 
fat rations were classified as soft. 
There was some scouring on the high 
fat rations, which may have been 
caused by the high protein content. 

Average daily gains were about 
1.50 lb. per day for 60-Ib. pigs fed 
to 190 Ib. and about 1.75 Ib. per day 
for 40-Ib. pigs. The main difference 
between the high fat and control ra- 
tion of corn, soybean meal and sup- 
plements was the feed consumption 
per day and per cwt. of gain. The 
control pigs ate about 6 Ib. per day 
and required about 360 Ib. per cwt. 
of gain, compared to abouf 4 Ib. and 
250 lb. for the high fat ration. 


The researchers said: “The results of 
this experiment indicate that pigs are 
able to utilize large amounts of ani- 
mal fats in their diet. Increasing the 
fat content of the ration brings about 
a marked reduction in pounds of feed 
required per pound of gain, and where 
the calorie-protein ratio is adjusted 
to compare with corn-soybean meal 
type rations, the carcasses are not 
greatly different.” 

A. Z. Palmer reported for a group 
of workers from Florida on “The Use- 
fulness of Beef Tallow in Hardening 
Peanut-fed Pigs.” The control lot of 
about 50-lb. pigs was hand fed pea- 
nuts in shell until they weighed about 
200 lb. The carcasses were oily. Three 
other lots of pigs were started at 
about 50 lb. and fed peanuts until 
reaching weights of 163, 148 and 119 
lb. These three lots were then fed a 
hardening ration composed of corn 
and soybean oil meal and including 
15% beef tallow. The ration contained 
18% crude protein. A fifth lot was fed 
the hardening ration only. The pigs 
were slaughtered at about 200 Ib., but 
the control lot and the lot fed peanuts 
until reaching 119 Ib., reached a final 
weight of about 220 Ib. 

Careasses from the lot fed the 
hardening ration graded hard and 
medium hard. The three lots changed 
to the hardening ration at 163, 148 
and 119 Ib. did not produce firm car- 
casses, but graded soft, soft and medi- 
um soft, respectively. 


Other Nutrition Reports 


At Southern Meeting 


ATLANTA, GA.—Various nutrition 
research reports in addition to those 
reviewed above also were presented 
at the animal husbandry section ses- 
sions of the meeting of the Associa- 


tion of Southern Agricultural 
Workers. 

Included were reports on research 
with antibiotics, hormones, protein 
levels, molasses and other subjects. 

Herbert Brown presented a paper 
by Kentucky Experiment Station 
workers on high levels of chlortetra- 
cycline (Aureomycin) for growing- 
fattening pigs. The rations were (1) a 
complete mixed basal ration, (2) 
basal plus 10 grams of chlortetracy- 
cline per ton, (3) basal plus 50 grams 
of the antibiotic per ton, (4) basal 
plus 100 grams, (5) basal plus 50 
grams until pigs averaged 100 lb. and 
then 10 grams, (6) 100 grams until 
pigs averaged 100 lb. and then 10 
grams. Average initial weight of pigs 
was 36 Ib. and they were raised to 
200 Ib. Protein level was adjusted 
downward as the pigs increased in 
weight. 

Average daily gain, feed consump- 
tion per 100 Ib. of gain and live back- 
fat probes for ration treatments 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 were, respectively: 
1.36, 372.8, 1.72; 1.44, 363.5, 1.87; 1.50, 
377.8, 1.86; 1.51, 363.8, 1.72; 1.46, 
366.3, 1.68; 1.46, 343.6, 1.57. The re- 
searchers noted slight increases in 
gain but said they were not signifi- 
cant. Feed efficiency, they said, was 
not improved to an appreciable ex- 
tent in this test. The antibiotic did 

(Continued on page 76) 


OPERATION HAYLIFT—As the snow piled high and roads drifted full in 
the Clovis, N.M., area, thousands of cattle were left stranded with no food 
and some without water. Clovis Air Force Base, in cooperation with Phillip 
Crystal, Curry County agent, and El Rancho Milling Co., arranged for feed 
to be flown in a helicopter to stranded animals. Shown here is a helicopter 
being loaded with hay and feed with a part of El Rancho Milling Co. in the 
background. Townspeople are gathered to view the “whirlybird.” Alvy Smith, 
sales manager, coordinated El Rancho’s activity in the haylift. The ranchers 
went along with each flight and directed the pilot to their cattle, then kicked 
the feed out to them. Moisture from the 15- to 17-inch snow was welcomed 
by residents in the area. 


An Interesting 

“Streamlined” Broiler Ration 

that Produced 3.46 Pounds, 

at 8 Weeks, on Less than 2 Pounds 
of Feed Per Pound of Chicken. 


FARMACEUTICALS— 


Fine Chemicals for Fine Feeds! 


(By a State University) 


Ground Yellow Corn .............. 55.95% 
Soybean Oil Meal ................ 36.00 
3.00 
METHIONINE ................... 05 
1.00 


If you would like to 
know more about this 
formula, and are a 
feed manufacturer, or 
a nutritionist, 


write to . 


Specifide, Inc. 
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Minnesota Poultrymen 
Ask Representation 


On Livestock Board 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A formal reso- 
lution from the Minnesota Poultry 
Industry Council has been forwarded 
to Gov. Orville Freeman requesting 
that in his next appointment to the 
Minnesota Livestock Sanitary Board, 
Gov. Freeman name a representative 
from the poultry industry. 

A letter signed by Dr. Elton John- 
son, council president and head of the 
University of Minnesota poultry de- 
partment, pointed out to the governor 


| that poultry and poultry products 
| represent 14.5% of the state’s annual 


farm income (1939-48 average), and 


that one third of total state farm 
income in 1955 came from that 
source. 


Taking note of the recent appoint- 
ment of Dr. H. J. Ruebke, Ada vet- 
erinarian and livestock breeder, the 
letter said: 

“The council further points out 
that the poultry industry had, until 
recently, been ably represented by 
Dr. George Ghostley, nationally 
known and highly respected poultry 
breeder from Anoka. The council was 


| very disappointed that a poultry rep- 


Your Feed Requirements 


C.J. MARTENIS GRAIN CO. 


Produce Exchange 


IMPORTED BRAN AND 
MIDDLINGS 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


NEW YORK 
MALT SPROUTS 


Cottonseed Meal 
Distillers’ Grains 
Old Process Oil Meal 


resentative was not continued on the 


sanitary board.” 


Dr. Ghostley’s appointment had ex- 
pired a year earlier, but he remained 
on the board until Dr. Ruebke’s ap- 
pointment. It was thought by mem- 
bers of the council that Dr. Ghostley 
would be renamed. 

In a reply to Dr. Johnson, Gov. 
Freeman said he appreciated the in- 
formation given him and said that he 
would give the points consideration 
when making a new appointment. 

The Minnesota Livestock Sanitary 
Board is a five-member unit, with its 
composition required to be two vet- 
erinarians and three livestock (in- 
cluding poultry) breeders. The term 
of a veterinarian will expire during 
the year. 

The poultry council includes rep- 
resentatives of the feed industry, 
poultry growers and breeders, goose 
growers, turkey growers and mar- 
keting interests. 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines 4-729! 


‘Leng Beach HE 2-4954 


Minneapolis FE 5-422! 
Philedeiphia PE 5-8787 


VALUE and QUALITY 


These two members of the Spencer Kellogg team have in 
mind quite different ideas as they look at samples of flax- 
seed at the Minneapolis Board of Trade. 

Howard Scheu, seed buyer, is concerned with the value 
of flaxseed on the commodity market. This is his problem; 
we must obtain first-class seed under conditions that per 
mit it to be processed and sold on terms attractive to OUE 


customers. 


David Atlas, works manager of the Minneapolis Mill, is 
interested in the basic properties of the seed itself and is 
contribution to the quality of SPENCER KELLOGGS 
OLD PROCESS LINSEED OIL MEAL. 

For the feeder who wants the finest conditioner there 
no replacement for SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PRG: 
CESS (expeller) linseed oil meal with not less than 393% 
of the natural fat left in. Its famous quality is the resulgior 


the team work of many experienced people such as 3am 
Scheu and Mr. Atlas, as well as the best seed and the sumem 
control of quality in processing. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, 


? 


| Schroeder is a chemist, a graduate of 


| North Dakota State College and lives 
| in Williamsville. 


| 


| Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| areas of the Minneapolis Civic Audi- 


Herbert M. Schroeder 


APPOINTED—Herbert M. Schroeder 
has been appointed a group leader in | 
research at the Spencer Kellogg Re- 
search Center in Buffalo, N.Y., it was 
announced recently by Dr. Malcolm 
M. Renfrew, director of research for 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. Mr. 


He has been with 
Spencer Kellogg since 1943 and con- 
nected with the research laboratories 
in Buffalo since 1947. 


APHF Prepares to 
Offer Exhibit Space 


KANSAS CITY — Approximately 
80,000 sq. ft. of exhibit space for 
“Poultryrama,” the 40th anniversary 
convention of the American Poultry i 
& Hatchery Federation, will be of- 
fered to exhibitors March 22-23. 

The initial offering of space will 
be made direct from the exhibit floor 


torium, where “Poultryrama” will be 
held next July 17-20. 

Prospective exhibitors have been 
invited to be present on March 22- 
23 to inspect exhibit facilities and 
learn about promotional plans for the 
event. 

All inquiries about space should be 
directed to Ed G. Gray, exhibit man- 
ager, American Poultry & Hatchery 


City 10, Mo. 

This will be the first time since 
1950 that the APHF convention has 
been held in Minneapolis. In that 
year a record attendance of 6,400 per- 
sons was registered. 

O. H. Green, APHF president, 
states that he anticipates another \ 
good crowd in 1956. 


BECOMES PARTNER 
STE. GENEVIEVE, MO.—Richard 
F. Becker recently became a part- | 
ner in the Ste. Genevieve feed and iq 
grain firm of Schmidt & Becker, for- 
merly known as Maness & Schmidt. 


Chickens!’ 


LIP BOOKS 


of ready to use art 


America’s foremost livestock and poultry artist hes illustrat- 
ed these 3 Clip books of Baby Chick, Chickens, and Swine. 
Each book has 12 pages pocked with drawings, printed on 
one side for easy clipping ond pasteing. Now you can pre- 
duce beautifully iliustreted literature by clipping these 
Grawings and using them in booklets, bulletins, ads, TV, 
posters etc. All different poses of animals, large and small 
sizes. 


Think of it — your secretary can 
be the artist for only $3.00 (the 
price of one of these exciting 
clip books). Write for free in- 
formation on clip books of Dairy 
[and Range Cattle, Sheep, Tur- 
keys, Dogs, Horses, farm Scenes 
and Men and Women etc. Special 
animals drawn to order. 


JOHN ANDREWS 


7265 Wo. Ridge Drive OMAHA 11, 


ALL THREE (3) 
FOR ONLY 


$8.00 POSTPAID 


CLIP AD NOW - Mail Today 


= 
i 
| 
a - i 
| 
- 
| 
i 
ONLY LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 
i | 
| 
q 
Buffaio 5, N. Y. 
4 it. | 
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Ask the 

| MERCK MAN 


| Whether your problem is in mixing microingredients 
{ or giving your formulations the advantages of recent 
{ discoveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He 
{ can place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and 
/ production facilities—and hundreds of man-years of 

technical service experience with micronutrients and 
\ therapeutic agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on 
your problem next time he calls, or contact him through 
the Merck sales office nearest you. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO = DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS . SAN FRANCISCO 


High energy rations require more 
RIBOFLAVIN 


to convert extra calories into pounds of gain 


Moderg broiler rations supply more calueies per pound RIBOFLAVIN (Grams per ton) 
of feed. So, today’s broilers make greater and faster 
gains on less feed. With the greater energy content of : 
these new rations, overall feed intake is decreased. 
Therefore, to assure the required vitamin intake, these 
rations must contain higher vitamin levels. 

Take advantage of latest research by adding MERCK 
RIBOFLAVIN or one of the Merck multivitamin mix- 
tures containing riboflavin. These are available for all 
types of poultry and livestock rations—designed for 
precision in handling and economy in shipping and 
storing. 


R l B Oo F LAVI N RECOMMENDED STANDARD 


BROILER RATION BROILER RATION 
MERCK 
| Research and Production for MERCK & CO., Inc. 
AE Manvfacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


| © Merck & Co., inc 
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Kansas Elevator 


Declared Irregular 
By K.C. Exchange 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The board 
of directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade Feb. 14 declared the Rock 
Island Elevator in Kansas City, Kan- 
sas, irregular under the exchange 
rules, upon application of the opera- 
tors of the elevator, the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. The eleva- 
tor’s receipts could not be tendered 
to the clearing house in satisfaction 
of futures contracts after Feb. 20. 

The operators of the elevator vol- 
untarily made application for such 
action. The exchange rules require an 
annual weigh-up of grain in every 
regular elevator, but this could not 
be accomplished at this time because 
of the use of three large steel tanks 
with 1 million bushels capacity. The 
grain in these tanks could not be 
weighed due to lack of space in the 
concrete portion of the elevator, 
which has a capacity, of 5 million 
bushels. The company started an of- 
ficial weigh-up of the grain in the 
concrete tanks Feb. 20. 

The company has the privilege of 
applying to the board for re-estab- 
lishment of the elevator as a regular 
house when a weigh-up can be made. 

The Rock Island Elevator will re- 
main as a licensed public terminal 
elevator in Kansas and receipts will 
be registered as usual with the Kan- 
sas State Grain Inspection & Weigh- 
ing Department. The grain in the 
steel tanks was weighed and sealed 
off from the rest of the elevator by 
the Kansas inspectors when the tanks 
were filled last summer. This pro- 
cedure is acceptable to the Kansas 
authorities for that portion of the 
house as the equivalent of a weigh-up, 
which is required of Kansas public 
terminal elevators. 

The Rock Island Elevator is the 
second terminal elevator in Kansas 
City to be made irregular in the past 
year. Previously the River-Rail Ele- 
vator operated by Bartlett & Co.- 
Grain was declared irregular. Subse- 
quently the Bartlett firm qualified 
the house as federally licensed eleva- 
tor and tendered warehouse receipts 
to the futures clearing house, which 
were refused. That case is now before 
the Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity but no decision has yet been 
made on the complaint by the Bart- 
lett firm that federal warehouse re- 
ceipts were refused by the exchange 
as clearing house tender. 

Combined capacity of the River- 
Rail and Rock Island elevators is 12 
million bushels. Remaining regular 
elevators in Kansas City have total 
capacity of 39,600,000 bu. 


Montana Feed Supplies 


Said Declining Fast 


HELENA, MONT.—Livestock feed 
supplies, still generally adequate in 
Montana, are declining rapidly due 
to heavy feeding necessary since 
November, a survey of supplies re- 
veals. Ranges remained covered with 
snow and ice during January and 
stock water, although adequate, was 
frozen and daily ice-breaking was 
necessary, stockmen reported. 

Hay shortages are developing in 
some central and northwestern coun- 
ties. Movement of hay between coun- 
ties, which was heavy in January, 
tapered off in February as stocks 
“are just about exhausted.” In an ef- 
fort to stretch hay supplies, the feed- 
ing of grain and cake has been in- 
creased in western Montana. 

Little hay has been fed in the east- 
ern part of the state, except during 
the extreme cold spells recently. 
Sheep and lambs are in good condi- 
tion statewide, and are taking the 
cold weather much better than the 
eattle. 

Some lambing has started in small 
farm flocks in southeastern Montana. 


Maryland Celebration 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The Uni- 
versity of Maryland recently an- 
nounced some of the plans for its 
centennial and sesquicentennial cele- 
brations. Included in the program will 
be exhibits March 3-6 which will 
show changes that have taken place 
in agriculture in the last 100 years. 
Part of the celebration will be the 
annual Maryland Poultry Products 
show along with university exhibits. 
Advances in swine nutrition, cropping 
and beef cattle operations will be 
shown in the exhibits. 


Kenneth B. Miller of 
Bradley & Baker Dies 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Kenneth 
B. Miller, manager of Bradley & 
Baker’s Jacksonville office, died re- 
cently in a Sanford, Fla., hospital 
after a heart attack. He was 49 years 
old. 

Mr. Miller spent his entire business 
career with Bradley & Baker, having 


gone to work as a clerk in the firm’s 
Baltimore office 30 years ago at the 
age of 19. In 1945 he was appointed 
manager of the Norfolk, Va., branch 
office. Four years later he was placed 
in charge of all Bradley & Baker’s 
feed operations in the Southeast, op- 
erating from the office here until his 
death. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Miller, and a daughter, 
Patricia. 


Sees Potential Markets 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS-—Steele 
Wright, vice president of the Texas 
Farm Products Co., Nacogdoches feed 
manufacturer, recently made a trade 
tour with a committee of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce through 
several Central and South American 
countries. Mr. Wright said there is 
a great potential for feed business ap- 
parent in that area. 


We have manufactured 


P. O. BOX 324 


| 


Huber’s Multi-Cell Live Yeast Culture 
for 25 Years 


Used in feeds throughout the country 


for sample and quotation write: 


HUBER YEAST PRODUCTS CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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East 

North North 
Year— Atlantic Central 
ree 54 (average) ..... 56,256 73,300 
Ghose * case 57,095 65,041 


*Revised. 


WASHINGTON—The nation’s lay- 
ing flock averaged about 331 million 
layers in January, 2% less than in 
January last year. 

This was pointed out in the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s latest 
crop report, 

All — of ~ country had fewer 

* ayers than in January last year, ex- 

C ALF PELLETS For Changing over to Dry Feed cept for the north "Atlantic states, 
Protein 19%,—Fat 2.50% —Fibre 7.50% 


which had 1% more. Decreases from 


Gets the calf off milk and on low cost roughages sooner-——-more economically! Saves 


money on high priced milk and milk substitutes! Ryde's GRO-RITE is palatable last year were 1% in the east north 
and nutritious—contains all the essential proteins, vitamins, and minerals for rapi central states, 2% in the south Atlan- 
growth. Enriched with stabilized Vitamin Vitamin B-12, Vitamin D, and anti- : ; : 

biotic feed supplement! An Extra Profit oe . ? tic states and the West, and 4% in 


. the west north central and th . 
RYDE & COMPANY 5425 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. | | trai regions and south con 
In other statistics, USDA reported 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


Daffin Manufacturing Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: — “| WANT A DAFFIN MOBILE FEED MILL, because 


4 

ALL ENTRIES BECOME THE PROPERTY OF DAFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. » 
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U.S. Laying Flock Down 2% 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms, Feb. 1 
(000’s omitted) 


West 

North South South 
Central Atlantic Central Western U.S. 
107,103 35,018 65,212 36,876 373,764 
93,342 31,912 47,908 36,913 332,211 


90,794 31,709 46,665 36,295 328,696 


numbers of hens and pullets of laying 
age on farms Feb. 1 in the different 
regions. (See table.) 

Farm flocks laid 5,161 million eggs 
in January—1% less than in January 
last year. The rate of egg production 
in January was 15.6 eggs per layer, 
compared with 15.5 a year ago and 
the 1945-54 average of 12.9 eggs. 


Famine Threat in 
Europe Discounted 


LONDON-—Scare stories appearing 
in North American newspapers re- 
porting that Europe is facing famine 
following crop damage due to the 
unprecedented wintry weather are 
discounted in responsible European 
trade circles. 

There is no doubt that the crops 
have been damaged to some extent. 
In Holland and Belgium, according 
to one report, 40% of the winter 
sown crops have sustained damage 
French reports speak of 20% dam- 
age but other observers believe this 
to be pessimistic, a proportion of 
10% being more accurate. 

It is impossible, traders say, to 
make forecasts of damage at this 
stage. It will be the middle of March 
before a complete survey can be 
made. In Italy the fields have a 
good snow cover and this will help 
retard damage. 

There is some danger that flooding 
in spring, when the snows melt, may 
cause damage to agricultural areas. 
This is a very real possibility. How- 
ever, talk of famine conditions in 
Europe is premature and as things 
stand at present there is no prospect 
of Europe becoming a major outlet 
for American surpluses. 


—_ 


Montana Company 
Names C. G. McClave 


As New President 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. — At a 
meeting held Feb. 18, the board of 
directors of the Montana Flour Mills 
Co. elected C. G. McClave president 
and general manager, and Rodney J. 
Anderson vice president and assistant 
general manager. 

Mr. McClave succeeds the late Paul 
R. Trigg, who was president and gen- 
eral manager from July, 1948, until 
his death earlier this year. Mr. An- 
derson has been secretary of the 
company since 1911, when it was 
founded, and will continue to perform 
the duties of secretary in addition to 
those of his new office. 

Other officers of Montana company 
are: James C. Berky, treasurer and 
vice president in charge of the ac- 
counting division; Robert J. Huss, 
vice president in charge of the Mon- 
tana Elevator Company Division; 
H. C. Johnson, vice president in 
charge of the Formula Feed Division; 
E. M. Murphy, vice president in 
charge of flour sales, and Harry Wal- 
lace, assistant secretary and credit 
manajrer. 

Other action taken by the board 
included declaration of the regular 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ per share, 
payable March 10 to shareholders of 
record March 1. 


Prefabricated Stee! Bulidings 
Bolted Steel Grain Storage Tanks 
A complete line of feed mill & 
grain elevator equipment 
DAVID P. SWAN & ASSOCIATES 
526 S. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 
Phone 8-665! 
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New Hampshire Feed Firm Develops 


Sales Conscious Staff 
With Continuing Training Program 


It is quite generally known that 
feed retailers have not as yet gone 
into a systematic sales training pro- 
gram to the extent that other retail- 
ers have, although here and there, 
one does find feed dealers paying 
more attention to this important 
phase of merchandising. Also, it is 


By Al. P. Nelson 


pretty well known, because of care- 
fully conducted surveys, that a well 
planned sales training program pays 
very handsomely in more alert, bet- 
ter informed, higher sales producing 
employees. 

The Merrimack Farmers Exchange, 
Inc., with headquarters at Concord, 


“THE FEED THEY NEED’ ~~ 


QUALITY_FRESH ; 


345 BABCOCK STREET ‘°f BUFFALO 10, NEW ron 4 


N.H., has worked out an employees’ 
sales training program which is very 
effective and has helped send business 
up almost every year. The program, 
usually in high gear during the fall 
and winter months, is under the di- 
rection of Roy W. Peaslee, general 
manager, and Charles W. Fletcher, 
sales manager, and includes managers 
and all personnel of the company’s 
23 retail stores, its two feed mills 
and warehouses. The firm, founded in 
1920, did about $87,000 in volume its 
first year, and now grosses approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 annually from its 
operations. 

It serves more than 15,000 cus- 


Make sure the fats in your feeds 


are protected by Tenox antioxidants 


With the wide variety of inedible fats and meat scraps being 
processed by renderers today, it is more important than ever 
that the fats you buy be protected by the proper antioxidant. 

Tenox antioxidants give you the safeguard you need. They 


preserve the vitamin content and nutritional value of your 


feeds, while keeping them fresh and palatable. 


In recommending Tenox to your renderer, you are assured 


of receiving greases and tallows of maximum stability. As the 


leading supplier of food-grade antioxidants, Eastman offers 


users the widest range available. Our long experience enables 


us to recommend not only the most effective formulation, but 
also the most efficient method of adding it. 
If your renderer is not already using Tenox, it will pay you 


to call this to his attention. It’s your best guarantee that your 


fat-containing feeds will win—and keep—satisfied customers. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 


Kodak Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


subsidiary of Eastman 


Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


tomers throughout southern New 
Hampshire, and Mr. Peaslee and Mr. 
Fletcher feel that constant employee 
training has helped the firm immeas- 
urably in its climb to prominence in 
the industry over the years. 

Sales training in such an outstand- 
ing organization involves naturally, a 
master program conceived on the ex- 
ecutive level, based on experience, 
goals and studies on how to attain 
those goals. 

From this point, the employee 
training reaches down to the man- 
ager level. Here is where the man- 
agers of the 23 Merrimack stores and 
managers of departments get their 
basic training, detailing the various 
duties they must perform efficiently. 

In the sales training program, these 
are the various points of manager 
training. 

1. Managing efficiently the 
company’s investment in the 
store, including building, inven- 
tory, trucks, etc., which averages 
about $50,000 per store. 

2. Attaining profitable 
volume. 

8. Handling credit problems. 

4. Store appearance. 

5. Hiring and training store 
personnel. 

6. Carrying out company poli- 
cies. 

7. Establishing and watching 
the cost of doing business. 

8. The manager is expected to 
take an active interest in local 
civic affairs. 

9. Read and discuss the branch 
letter at weekly meeting with 
store employees. 

Thus, every store manager gets his 
instructions from the main office, at- 
tends monthly training meetings, and 
also holds weekly meetings with em- 
ployees of his branch store to help 
achieve the goals which have been 
set up. 

How about the average clerk in a 
Merrimack store who meets custom- 
ers of all types, some who are gen- 
erous and happy, others who are 
crabby and hard to please? What sort 
of training do they get so as to make 
more sales and satisfy more cus- 
tomers? 

Salesman’s Duties 


The training manual of this suc- 
cessful farm supplier, has the follow- 
ing to say about this subject: 

“A Merrimack clerk’s duties cover 
many things, such as helping to un- 
load feed and other goods received 
as well and advising the manager re- 
garding the condition of same, espe- 
cially if any of it is damaged. He 
helps to keep the showroom and 
warehouse clean, changes shelf prices, 
waits on customers and does 101 
other jobs that have to be done at a 
Merrimack store. 

“The first thing every clerk should 


sales 


| learn is that our customers have top 


priority at our stores. No one of 
greater importance ever enters the 


| store. Without customers there would 


be no Merrimack stores. This is a 
fact that we must never lose sight of. 

“You are a good clerk if you do the 
following: 

“1. Immediately give the customer 
your undivided attention. 

“2. Greet customers with a smile. 
This should be very easy as he is the 
reason why you have a job. The cus- 
tomer is the true life blood of any 
business. 

“3. Carefully listen to his request 
and promptly get his feed or supplies 
for him. Try to avoid making him re- 
peat his order. 

“4. Always make him feel it is a 
real pleasure for you to wait on him. 

“5. A good clerk never argues with 
a customer or questions his intelli- 
gence; the good clerk is always a 
good listener. 

“6. If you know your line of goods, 
give him helpful information that will 
enable him to buy intelligently. If he 
needs help you cannot give him, do 
not try to bluff your way through. 
Get the manager to help you. If no 
one is in the store who can help, do 
not be afraid to tell the customer 

(Continued on page 74) 
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in and Out of the Mill 


- > stop IN ard OUT OF THE MILL eperation is AUTOMATION. You can 
mix and reload in just a few brief minutes . . . and withany formulal 
oer loses @ minimum amount of time. There's less time invalved for both _ 

° s power used and a greater turnover in the number of feeder patrons 
vice. This means more profits! This is truly FEED MHL AUTDMATION 

 nokes the most fully automatic feed machinery available for one stop 
. it's BLUE STREAK AUTOMATION! 


TRIPLE REDUCTION 
is the Only Key to 


For a good feed formula, you must first have good 
grains and supplements—and a good mix, too... 
BUT! If the grind contains a lot of flour, the farmer 
is feeding expensive feed because his livestock 
and poultry can't digest the unpalatable fines! 
The farmer loses some of his feed budget and you 
may lose a good customer. 


Blue Streak Granular Grind, which can be pro- 
duced only with Prater's patented TRIPLE REDUC- 
TION, is a grind without fines! This gives the 
feeder the maximum amount of nutritional value 
from his grains and supplements! Farmers know 
this and they seek out custom millers who are 
equipped with Prater Blue Streak Advance Custom 
Mills! Let one of our sales engineers show you 
more. And send for the booklet, ‘‘Granular Grind 
is Good Business!" 


ssoucnon 
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/ REDUCTION 


Pro-sized particles are 
first produced in the 
crusher feeder... and 
these uniform par- 
ticles are then stead- 
ily fed into mill for 
2nd reduction. 


Roll crushers crush 
and reduce uniformly 
the pro-sized particle 
. . . then distribute 
evenly to the hammer 
section — for uniform 
peripheral distribution 
and sizing. 


re-determined size 
kes place. Final re- 

duction hammers are 
~ sized to eliminate 
floury fines . . . and 
a selected screen does 
+1. the rest. You get G.G.* 


Twin 
the Only PERFECT MIX! 
vixing is more important than ever! - 
Heres Wi 


grains, supplements and grinding, 
> mixing is required with today's high 
ics and vitamins being injected into feed tum 
TSM Twin Spiral Mix- bile the cal 
oy of being surel it’s FORCE FLOW ACTION gmn to the other—it's mixing 9 
justone, insure UNIFORMITY . . . every direction, not jus! 
@ Prefer Consulfant show you why 
send for the Book on Blue Streak Twin howling, This i: 
potzated Blue Sireak foo 


oc ae 


r 
AUTOMATION F RE E Prater Pulverizer Company 
For the Nation's Mills These books on 1515 55th Court, Chicago 50, Illinois 
. «++ for more than BLUE STREAK TS Please send me the books I've checked — no obliga- 
30 Years tion to me, of course! 


Palier 


) Granular Grind is Good Business! 
( Blue Streak Twin Spiral Mixing 
(CD The new Bive Streak Hay & Grain Grinder 
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National Alfalfa announces... 


New Product! 


Establishing a New High Standard in 
Dehydrated Alfalfa for the Feed Industry 


Now, feed manufacturers can pack more nutrients 
THE OLD 


STANDARD per pound in their feed formulas with new Hi-N. 


National’s 70,000 tons of modern inert gas storage 
will permit year ’round shipping of this new de- 
hydrated alfalfa product—today’s newest ingredi- 


ent for the formulation of high nutrient feeds. 


NEW HI-N 125,000 1.U.'s Vit. A 


STANDARD dieegs 23% Max. Fibre 
LESS FIBRE......... (23% Maximum) 
VITAMIN A...... (125,000 “A”) 
MORE PROTEIN.............. (18%) 


Nationalize Your Feed Formulas with more nutrients per pound! Order 
National’s NEW Hi-N . . . the NEW standard in Dehydrated Alfalfa. 


TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


| 

| 
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ACROSS THE LAND 

| NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLIN OMPANY . 
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| This is one of a series of ads featuring good businessmen 
H. Turner M. Turner who have doubled their tonnage on the Honegger Program. 


PERL D. TURNER CoO. GRAIN ELEVATOR 
MANUFACTURERS OF Uidlity BRAND FEEDS SEEDS—HAY—COAL 
Phone 40 LANCASTER, OHIO 


Exclusive territory franchises still available 
in some areas. Some aggressive dealer will January 17, 1986 
double his tonnage in your area with 
Honeggers’ Big “H” Feed Franchise. It 
might as well be you | Dear Mr. Rolf 


Yes, we have doubled our tonnage and we are delighted 


with the Honegger program. 


We have always tried to give the farm people of our 
community the best possible service and that includes, 
of course, a high quality, dependable feed. 


Honeggers have a complete program that the farmers 
in our community really appreciate, whether it's for 
hogs, cattle, poultry or whatever. 


Watch for a series of Ads 
featuring Good Businessmen who 
have doubled their tonnage 

with the Honegger Program. 


We look forward to many years of happy association 
with your company. 


Very truly yours, 


s M. Turner 


HONEGGERS' 


MOW 40. WAGE , q 
| 
‘ 
WITH | 
— 
CAN TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 
| 


Honeggers’ offer a complete line of feeds and complete feeding 
programs that help increase your tonnage. The Honegger line is 
a “profit-package” backed by continuous research and a rapidly 
increasing number of enthusiastic users. 


dealer for all poultry and livestock programs. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, Illinois, features electronic 
controls for speed and accuracy, with “push-button” ingredient selection 
and all bulk handling throughout the plant for top efficiency and economy. 


WRITE, PHONE OR WIRE COLLECT FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock and poultry 
equipment, and accompanying farm’ supplies, Honegger dealers 
have a source of supply which features unequalled dealer service. 
Your customers will come to depend on you as their one-stop 
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HONEGGERS’ FACTORY’’ 


Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ exclusive 
“Egg Factory” program in his area. This is a plan featuring the 
nationally famous Honegger Leghorn, the Honegger Poultry House 
and other Farm Buildings, feeds for all livestock and poultry. 
What a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, in 
only a year’s time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS 


Honeggers’ line of pre-built farm buildings are an extra profit 
plus. There’s no additional investment on your part . . . and what 
a perfect tie-in for your livestock and poultry feed business. 


The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where practical feeding, manage- 
ment and disease control practices are developed and demonstrated. Dealers 
find that a tour of Honeggers’ by customer prospects really helps sell them. 
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Whats New in Feeding 


Putting Feed Research Work 


Chemical Method for Meas- 
uring Relative Digestibility of 
Animal Protein Feedstuffs 


@ Albert J. Gehrt, M. J. Caldwell and 
W. P. Elmslie, Moorman Mfg. Co.; 
Journal of Agricultural and Food Chem- 
istry, Vol. 3, No. 2, page 159. 


Feed manufacturers are becoming 
increasingly concerned over the qual- 
ity of the ingredients going into 
manufactured feeds, as a feed is only 
as good as the ingredients going into 
it. Most feedstuffs are bought accord- 
ing to certain specifications and then 
analyzed for moisture, protein, fat, 
fiber, and sometimes for mineral ele- 


ments and vitamins. However, the re- 
sults of chemical analyses and vita- 
min assays are not always good in- 
dicators of the nutritive value of a 
feedstuff. Animal feeding tests pro- 
vide the best means for determining 
the quality of a feedstuff, but more 
rapid means of quality control are 
also needed. 

Meat scrap, meat and bone scrap 
and tankage are among ingredients 
in need of more rigid quality control. 
The specifications for these are main- 
ly crude protein, fat, fiber and phos- 
phorus. Useless or contaminating in- 
gredients such as hoof, hair, manure 
and stomach contents have been 
covered by the stipulation that the 


maximum permissible quantities must 
not be greater than “might normally 
occur unavoidably in good factory 
practice.” These specifications do not 
mention digestibility of the protein, 
which is one of the determining fac- 
tors in the nutritional value of the 
feedstuff. Hoof and hair are very high 
in protein but are nevertheless in- 
digestible and of no value to animals 
as sources of nutrients. 

Gehrt and his coworkers have de- 
veloped a rapid method for deter- 
mining the amounts and nature of 
indigestible fractions of animal pro- 
tein. The method involves the action 
of a warm acid solution of pepsin on 
a fat-free sample, which dissolves the 


prevents slipping and improves stacking at no extra cost! 


We are extremely proud of our non-slip Stak-LOK outer 
sheet designed tc solve multiwall bag stacking problems all along 
the line, from production to delivery. 


This tough, stubborn kraft sheet “acts like a brake” in stacking 
... creates a high coefficient of friction which does away with 
the need for creped or other special finish outers, and makes 
non-skid inks unnecessary. Yet, its rugged surface still 

prints your brand in the same clear colors you have always used. 


Why not ask for samples—now? Better yet, why not call for a demonstration? 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. « Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, IM. 


Bey 


1 Responsibility 
2 Integrated Plants 


3 Generations of Bag Experience 


digestible protein, leaving indigesti- 
ble residue, which can be studied fur- 
ther by the use of a microscope. 


Four Steps 


The entire procedure consists of 
four major steps: 

1. Extraction of fat from the or- 
iginal sample. 

2. Separation of meat and light 
impurities from bone and heavy im- 
purities by flotation in carbon tetra- 
chloride. 

3. Digestion of the meat fraction 
(including light impurities) and de- 
termining the nature of the residue. 

4. Determination of heavy impuri- 
ties. 

The indigestible residues may be 
studied microscopically for identifica- 
tion of their constituents, which con- 
sist mainly of vegetable fiber, hoof, 
colloidal organic matter, hair, fuzz 
and charred meat in various propor- 
tions. 

The method is simple and the re- 
producibility of the method is good, 
with less than 1% difference between 
duplicate samples. (The original ar- 
ticle gives a detailed description of 
the method.) 

These investigators also conducted 
a three-week feeding test to deter- 
mine the nutritive value to animals 
of the indigestible portion of the light 
fraction. They fed weanling rats a 
semi-purified diet complete in known 
vitamins and minerals and containing 
10% protein. The test material fur- 
nished 50% of the protein, corn 25%, 
and soybean oil meal 25%. The rats 
fed the diet containing the indigesti- 
ble residue gained 3.0 gm.; those fed 
the diet containing the meat scrap 
gained 24.3 gm., and those fed the 
diet containing 50% solvent extracted 
soybean oilmeal gained 41.3 gm. This 
indicated conclusively that the indi- 
gestible residue had no value for 
growth. 

The enzyme digestion method was 
used to examine more than 500 
samples, which included meat scrap, 
tankage, fish meal and blood meal. 
The per cents of pepsin-indigestible 
protein they found were as follows: 
4.2% in good quality meat scrap, 
20.6% in poor quality meat scrap; 
8.5% in properly cooked fish meai, 


| 43.8% in overheated in-transit fish 

meal; 0.3% in good quality blood 
meal, 13.8% in poor quality blood 
meal. 


Variation Noted 


They observed wide variation 
among samples, both quantitative and 
qualitative. Indigestible residues in 
meat scrap ranged from 2 to 25%; 


55% MILK SOLIDS 
VITAMIN A 


Plus Antibiotic Feed 


spent and Oh 


Essential Nutrients 4am 


COMPARE THE PRICE—No wonder 
more dairymen are changing to 
Calf-Pab. No calf feed can give 
better calves—yet Calf-Pab costs 
less to feed. 


Write fc 
at floras 


Main Plant & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division 
WAUKEDAN, Des Moines, fo. Nompa, Mahe 


baos... 
| | 
== AVA KS in 25 
100 In Cash Prize: 
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International's 18'/2% P 
dicalcium phosphate 


HEN formulas call for the best in phos- 
phorus, DynaFOS supplies it . . . in 
unique beaded form. 

This exclusive granulation, developed by 
International research for the feed industry, 
makes Beaded DynaFOS today’s easiest 
bulk-handling feed phosphorus. 

Production men like Beaded DynaFOS 
for its dustless, free-flowing characteristics. 
And you'll appreciate the uniformity of 
results, assured by International’s careful 
quality control. 

If you are not already using DynaFOS, 
write or wire your nearest sales agent (see 
list below) for samples and quotations. 


in powdered form 


For feed manufacturers who prefer a pow- 
dered dicalcium phosphate, DynaFOS is 
now available in this texture. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


es Agents: A.G. GREENE CO.. Charlotte (N. Carolina . BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis CHARLES F. WILLEN CO.. INC., Birmingham (Ala.) 
A. AMER BROKERAGE CO. Tam . EDWARD E. SMITH CO., Atlanta * JAMES FARRELL & CO.. Seattle and Los Angeles R NE, 
INC, Needham (Mass.) « . A. McCLELLAND CO.. Kansas City (Mo, ° MERCHANTS CHEMICAL CO., Omaha P. R. MARKLEY. INC.. 


) 
Philadelphia. ¢ ~ R. D. ERWIN CO., Nashville + STANDARD SALES CO.. Meridian (Miss) © SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO. INC. Buffalo © JOHN F. 
YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth N. 0. HOGG, LTD., Toronto 
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however, a product of good quality 
seldom contained more than 10% 
of indigestible material. The com- 
position of the residue also varied 
with producer and sometimes with 
different shipments from the same 
producer. The residues from some 
suppliers consisted mainly of vege- 
table fiber and fuzz; those from other 
suppliers contained predominantly 
hoof and hair with very little vege- 
table fiber. 

The heat treatment a product had 
undergone affected the percentage of 
indigestible material. Fish meal which 
had overheated spontaneously during 
transit was high in indigestible mat- 
ter. Excessive heating of blood meal 
also decreased its digestibility. Blood 
meal is highly digestible when prop- 
erly processed. However, a few 
samples contained appreciable con- 
taminants such as hair, hoof and 
horn, and vegetable fiber. 

The authors conclude that while 
the method does not exactly dupli- 
cate the digestive processes as they 
occur in the animal body, it has been 
valuable in comparing the quality of 
meat scraps from various producers. 
It provides a quantitative measure of 
the indigestible portion of the meat 
serap, and makes possible its identifi- 
eation by microscopic techniques. 
Also mentioned was the fact that in 
considering the quality of the protein 
source, attention must be given to 
differences in the individual amino 
acid content and availability. The 
tests conducted clearly demonstrated 
the effect heat treatment given a 
protein source has on the digesti- 
bility of its protein. 


COMMENTS: 

There is a definite need for a 
method of this type. How well it 
works out in practice remains to be 
seen. Undoubtedly some feed manu- 
facturers are conducting analyses of 
a similar nature, while others already 
overburdened with required routine 
analyses will hesitate to add this 
method to their list. This method 
should not replace the animal feed- 
ing tests where they are being used, 
but should rather complement them. 
Those who find biological tests too 
expensive and time consuming might 
do well to look into this method. 

In addition to the method described, 
this report has some other interesting 
features. The adverse effect of ex- 
cessive heat treatment on protein 
digestibility is not surprising. This 
fact has been known to processors of 
high protein feedstuffs who have 
found that improperly heat treated 
products have a decidedly lower pro- 
tein efficiency. It is of interest to 
note the variation found in samples 
of meat scraps and between samples 
from different producers. In the past, 
the by-products of the packing and 
rendering industries have not been 
subject to the rigid quality control 
practiced by some other industries 
supplying feedstuffs. This may ac- 
count in part for the variability. How- 
ever, as better methods of analysis 


UNIFORM QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


EXCELSIOR MLG. CO. aTLantic ris2 
712 FLOUR EXCH. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ALFALER MILLS, i 


EW BREMEN. OHIO 
3251 & 3221 


become available, this condition will 
undoubtedly be remedied. 


It should be emphasized that when 
purchasing meat scraps or other in- 
gredients which serve as protein 
sources, it is wise to deal with sup- 
pliers who can consistently provide a 
good product through the use of the 
best manufacturing controls possible. 
Biological tests, while the best gauge 
of quality, are expensive and time- 
consuming. Therefore until methods 
such as described here or others yet 
to be developed, come into wide usage 
to provide rapid assays of nutritive 
value, the responsibility for quality 
feedstuffs lies with the producer. 


<i 


MILL OPENS IN CANADA 
CHESLEY, ONT.—A new feed mill 
was opened here Feb. 12 by the 
Grey-Bruce Cooperative. The new 
mill was built on the site of the plant 
owned and operated by Adolph Hen- 
kel which was destroyed by fire in 


lowa Dealer Uses 
Two Days a Week 
For Route Selling 


By Martin Francis 


The farmer or salesman who wants 
to see Carl Knepper, owner of Carl’s 
Feed & Farm Service, Manchester, 
Iowa, will never catch him in on 
Mondays or Wednesdays, because 
these are the two days he has set 
aside each week to call on farmers. 

Mr. Knepper used to work for an- 
other feed dealer in the area before 
he bought his present store two years 
ago, and at the other store he learned 
the value of contacting farmers. So, 
when he bought his store he started 


on a policy of “going out to sell 
them” and not “waiting until they 
come into the store.” 


Carl Knepper names this calling 


| plan his route system. He has one 
other employee who remains in the 
store when Mr. Knepper makes his 
route calls. Mr. Knepper makes calls 
on farmers Mondays and Wednesdays 
every two weeks, and he tells those 
customers if they want any other 
items in the interim to telephone 
the store. 

The rest of the week, except for 
those two days, Mr. Knepper spends 
most of his time in the store, and 
his business is prospering..He says 
that dividing his time between active 
route selling and tending store he 
really can keep in touch with fdrm 
conditions and knows what problems 
the farmers face. 

“I’m getting more business per 
customer by calling on him regular- 
y,” he reports, “because I can sug- 
gest poultry equipment, sanitation 
products and special feeds right on 
the spot. If I were trying to sell the 
same material in the store, I couldn’t 
very well point out the farmer’s need 
for those products like I can on the 


farm where I can see where they 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., IN INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. ey 71 
FEED JOBBERS 
AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES CONSOLIDATED DRIED WHEY 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO. FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM OIL WHEAT GERM 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


can be used effectively for better 
poultry flock management.” 

The second business building idea 
which Mr. Knepper uses is to hold 
small feeder meetings in the area 
for users of poultry, cattle, hog and 
dairy feeds. At these meetings he 
has only 12 to 20 feeders at a time, 
and often the meetings are held at 
a restaurant, with dinner at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Knepper. 

“T have found that farm women 
love to come to poultry feed meetings 
held at restaurants,” smiles Mr. 
Knepper. “Apparently they do not get 
out of the farm kitchen too much, 
for they really turn out when I have 
such a meeting at a restaurant.” 

Of course, Mr. Knepper also has 
some “ladies only” meetings at farm 


Women Want Information 


“I have found that women will ask 
more questions about feeds and man- 
agement of the flock,” he said. “I 
don’t know whether it is because they 
like to talk more, or are more in- 


Campaign 
your 


chicks b 


MUSCULAR GIZZARDS 


HEALTHY DIGESTIVE SYSTEMS 


Here’s how to put this sales story to work: 


Start the chick season right—keep your cash register ‘‘grinding out 
profits” all year round. Tie in with Stonemo national and local adver- 
tising and make it pay off doubly for you. How? That’s the best news 
of all! Just follow these five simple steps to bring the '56 Stonemo 
campaign still more effectively to your own customers in your own 
trading area: 


1. Talk up Stonemo with its extra grinding surfaces when customers 
come in. Sell Stonemo Granite Grit to grind out more from 
every order of your quality feeds. 


Sell the extra value in convenient Stonemo 10-lb. handy Hopper- 
Paks—fast moving shelf items that act as samplers for the 
economy 80-lb. bag. 


%. Tiein by putting up free attractive fluorescent Stonemo posters! 
Display effectively They’ve got sock and sell. They drive your 
“muscular gizzard—healthy digestive system” story home for 
more sales. SEND FOR YOURS—THEY’RE FREE. 


4. Play the record of a chicken gizzard grinding for your customers 
often. It’s 78 rpm, unbreakable, and a real sales clincher when 
you put it to work. Absolutely authentic gizzard grinding 
sound, and the story of how birds can use this Stonemo grinding 
power for more eggs and meat. SEND FOR YOURS—IT’S FREE. 


&. Tie in with Stonemo hard-sell newspaper mat picture on this 
page. It’s 73 lines—designed to help you tie in at the start of the 
chick season for bigger Stonemo sales. SEND FOR YOURS— 
THEY’RE FREE. 

If you would like free Stonemo folders, decals, banners, displays, or 
radio scripts, just send off a post card today. Get more right now—at 
the start of the chick season—if your supply is low. They work for 
you all year. 

So tie in for profits—make '56 a Stonemo banner year—make your 
quality feeds do more work for your poultrymen! Remember, Stonemo 
helps your customers every step of the way from chick to market. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
Lithonia, Georgia 


SEND FOR FREE NEWSPAPER. 
AND OTHER DEALER HEL 
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quisitive. And they remember what 
we tell them. Often they'll follow a 
dealer's feeding recommendations 
better than the men will. I definitely 
feel that the more women know 
about feeds, the better boosters for 
balanced feed they will be.” 


Where customers have trouble with 
their poultry flocks, Mr. Knepper 
usually finds that it is due to poor 
management. In most _ instances 
where flocks begin to get sick or 
sag in egg production the farmer 
blames the feed. But upon investiga- 
tion, Mr. Knepper often finds that 
the laying houses are overcrowded. 
there is inadequate ventilation and 
also there is often too little feeder 
space and not enough drinking water. 
In a surprising number of instances 
where these factors are remedied, 
the flock begins to get healthier and 
the laying rate picks up. 

Mr. Knepper does poultry service 
work on flocks such as culling and 
debeaking and he always likes to in- 
spect farmers’ flocks. In almost ev- 
ery case, he states, the alert dealer 
can point out one or two manage- 
ment conditions, which, when rem- 
edied mean a better flock.” 

This dealer also sells quite a bit 
of hog and cattle feed. In the years 
that Mr. Knepper has been in the 
feed business he has seen pig rais- 
ing routines change quite a bit. For 
example, he states that his store 
now sells pig starter the year around, 
one reason being that farmers have 
more litters per year. Many of the 
hog raisers in the area, too, are us- 
ing pig starter until the pigs are 
50 Ib. Mr. Knepper finds that his 
biggest tonnage of pig starter is sold 
in the spring. 

“Years ago,” he said, “even the 
big hog raisers tried to get their 
hogs to market with buying only a 
little hog supplement. Today many 
hog raisers rely heavily on well bal- 
anced rations from birth on. Times 
have changed. Farmers have learned 
from experience that the reliable feed 
dealer selling quality feed can really 
help him make a profit.” 

The credit situation needs watch- 
ing more closely noW than last year, 
reports Mr. Knepper. This is‘due to 
the fact that cattle and hog prices 
are down and the farmer has less 
income. On the other hand, egg and 
dairy prices dre steady and this will 
be refiected in better collections for 
feed, he ‘thinks. 

Besides using newspaper and direct 
advertising on all the feeds and sup- 
plies he handles, Mr. Knepper also 
does some radio advertising on a 
local station in the area. 

Mr. Knepper likes to conduct feed- 
ing experiments, too, to show farm- 
ers that good stock, plus quality feed 
and other management factors do 
produce superior results. 


It doesn’t make sense to 
take a chance on the vita- 
min E content of your feed 
when it costs so little to use 
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A sleet had fallen during the night, 
and thus it was about 7:10 a.m. be- 
fore Joe’s employees gathered at the 
mill door for work, with Pop Hen- 
ley fumbling for a key. 

“I almost fell down three times 
comin’ here from the rooming house,” 


When the Cat’s Away... 


Pop Henley, the aged widower said. 
“Driving will be almost impossible 
today, and walking is almost as bad. 
Won't be many farmers in today.” 
“Nope,” grinned Milt Peters stifling 
a yawn. “Which is a break for us. 
With Joe away at a regional conven- 


tion, we won't have to watch out 
all day, so he won’t catch us doing 
nothing. I hate that feeling. You just 
get loafing nicely and then the boss 
comes around. You always have to 
jump to attention so quickly.” 


“Yeah,” Butterball smiled. “Just 


Albemarle Adage No. 5 


Tis Better to Be 3 Hours Too Soon 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE: NEW YORK CITY © SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. © MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Than a Minute Too Late” 


Albemarle anticipated your order for Multiwall Bags 
many years ago when it planted the seedling pines in its 
own forest preserves. Albemarle’s is a completely inte- 
grated operation from woodlot to eye-catching designs 
printed in color on sturdy plain or colored Kraft. 


You benefit by prompt deliveries, quickly shipped, 
that have been completely controlled by Albemarle 
all the way. 


like we jump when Joe comes around 
with pay checks on Saturday.” 

“Speaking of pay checks,” Milt 
yawned, “this is only Thursday and 
I'm flat broke. Can you lend me ten 
bucks until Saturday, Pop?” 

“I can but I won't!” said the vet- 
eran, opening the door and walking 
into the feed mill. “If you were 
starvin’ I'd consent, but since you 
squander your money on red heads, 
absolutely, positively no.” 

“Do you call that squandering, 
Pop? You should follow me around 
some evening.” 

“No, thanks,” Pop said tartly. “And 
for heaven’s sake, quit talking about 
women. This is a business day, and 
we are supposed to earn our pay 
today and make a little profit for 
Joe, too.” 

Industry-Minded Joe 

“I’m so glad Joe is so industry- 
minded,” yawned Milt again. “It 
takes him away from the mill so 
often and it’s also nice for us. I hate 
being hurried all the time.” 

“So I notice,” Pop snapped. “If 
you don’t watch out, you'll get so 
unhurried that we'll haul you right 
out onto a farmer’s truck on top a 
feed sack before you wake up. If I 
slept on the boss’ time as much as 
you do, my conscience would bother 
me.” 

“You should have my philosophy,” 
Milt said. “I am not going to let my 
conscience run me until I retire. 
Then I'll have plenty of time to think 
about it. And as for sleeping—well 
I come up with some good business 
ideas for Joe now and then. The profit 
they make helps make up for the 
few minutes I rest after a hard day’s 
labor.” 

“Day or night labor?” Smiley 
asked quizzically. 

“I refuse to answer on advice of 
counsel,” Milt said. 

“If Joe docked you for every hour 
you slept on the job, and added 10% 
penalty, you would owe him money 


DEHYDRATED 
BREAD 
MEAL 


Regular Supply 
All Year Around 


Let us know your 
requirements and 


we will be glad 


to quote you 


GREENPORT FEED CORP. 
548-544 Morgan Ave. 
BROOKLYN 22, N.Y. 
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at the end of the year,” Pop said 
caustically. 

Pop and Milt might have spent 
hours exchanging compliments in this 
manner had not Rusty Hagen, the 
dark-haired, runt-sized bookkeeper, 
appeared from the office holding some 
envelopes. 

“Joe didn’t forget to leave a letter 
for each of us,” he grinned, and he 
began distributing the letters. 

“He didn’t mail them, either,” 
Windy Kramer said. “That means he 
wanted to save 3¢ stamps.” 

“Or,” said Smiley, thoughtfully, 
“he could have left them here with- 
out stamps just to make certain we 
would get them the first thing in the 
morning, not at 9 or 10 a.m. when 
the mail is distributed at the post 
office.” 

“Well, I’m going to open mine,” 
Rusty said, tearing the envelope. He 
studied a sheet of paper, then said, 
“Listen to this. He just sends me a 
paragraph which says, ‘One merchant 
has a sign above his door which 
reads — You're as welcome as pay 
day.’ Now what the heck does he 
mean by that?” 


Pop Has a Theory 


Pop Henley chuckled. “He means 
Saturday is pay day and you should 
get busy and have the books in order, 
look over the delinquent accounts, 
telephone some of the slow payers 
and remind Windy to make collec- 
tions.” 

Rusty grinned sheepishly. 
like you are right.” 

“Hey, what's this?” said Milt, with 
a frown. “Mine reads, ‘Only today is 
ours—yesterday is gone’.” 

Smiley Johnson roared. “Joe’s wise 
to you, Milt. He means you should 
make the most of today’s opportuni- 
ties to sell and to make up for yes- 
terday when you slept too much in 
the warehouse.” 

“T don’t believe it,” Milt said sober- 
ly. “I think I have him fooled. He 
thinks of me only as a hard working, 
resourceful employee—with only one 
weakness.” 

“What a 


“Looks 


weakness!” ejaculated 
Butterball. “Your red head directory 
is as big as the Minneapolis tele- 
phone book right now.” 

“T can’t quite figure mine out,” 
Windy said slowly. “Take a look 
at it, Smiley.” 

Smiley took it and read, “A man 
who does a little more work than 
he’s asked to, who takes a little more 
care than he’s expected to—who puts 
the small details on an equal footing 
with the more important ones, he’s 
the man who is going to make a 
success of his job. Each little thing 
done better is the thin wedge into 
something better.” 

“Kinda deep, 
asked worriedly. 


Keep Plugging Away 

“It's got double meaning,” Smiley 
said. “You're the route man. I think 
Joe wants to remind you that you 
are practically in business for your- 
self, You sell on salary and commis- 
sion. The more calls you make, the 
more related sales you suggest, the 
more you help a farmer, the more 
business you'll get from him, and 
so your commission amount goes up. 
Keep plugging, and never let down, 
that’s what Joe means, I think.” 

Windy Kramer looked out the win- 
dow at the glazing roads. “I should 
slide over those roads today.” 

“Get a pair of skates,” Milt sug- 
gested. “That’s safer. Or, you could 
telephone for orders.” 

Windy brightened. 


isn’t it?” Windy 


“That I will 


SPECIFY 


Columbia Caleium 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


Washington Ave 
$T. LOUIS 1, MO 


do,” he said. “I like to phone, any- 
way.” 

Smiley Johnson and Butterball 
read their notes, too. Then Pop Hen- 
ley grinned. “Fellows,” he said. “Joe 
is gone to a convention, but in an- 
other sense he is right here watching 
us through the reports he expects us 
to give him when he gets back, and 
he will also study the cash register 
receipts, too, perhaps first thing. He’s 
telling us not to sit on the feed sacks 
during business hours but to rack our 
brains to sell those feed sacks and 
collect for them.” 

Milt nodded sadly. “Yep, Joe must 
have read one of those psychology 
books which says that an efficient 
boss creates the spirit of industry 
and enterprise in his employees, so 
that they work equally as well when 
he is away as when he is in the 
office.” 

“Sometime,” Smiley Johnson 
mused. “I would like to get one of 
those smart psychologists on a 10- 
hour spring shift in a feed mill, 
throwing sacks of feed and fertilizer 
around all day. I'll bet the psycholo- 
gists would grab the first chance that 
came along to sit wherever he could. 
Thinking is one thing, and doing is 
another. Everybody should try both 
jobs once before they pop off.” 


"Makes even better! 


@ The feed ingredient with phosphorus (184% 
and 21%) and calcium in most available form 

@ Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% 
(that’s less than 40 parts per million!) 

e A dependable source of supply, assured 
by quality-control from mine to user 

@ Blends well... stable in storage... dry 
and free-flowing ... won't cake or clog 

@ Derived from 99.9% pure Elemental 
Phosphorus 

Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (name 

your quantity). Descriptive folder, prices, 

samples on request. Write or call us today. 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 
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*Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


OMEGA HI-WEIGH WITH THE SBNS-A-GRAM 


CONTROLLER 


for feeding dry materials by weight 


ADVANTAGES 


Positive drive for 
action. 


positive 


2. Proportional correction — made 
easy by Sens-A-Gram. 


3. Built-in 100 to 1 Variable Speed 


Transmission. 
4. Proportional agitation in the 
feeder hopper. 


5. Available with Rotolock for 
floodable materials. 


6. Built-in sampling gate. 

7. Single power source — no aux- 
iliary drives — easily explosion- 
proofed. 

8. Available as a stream weigher. 


OMEG 


DIVISION OF 


BUILDERS IRON FOUNDRY *PROPORTIONEERS, 


Omege Retolock nen-fleed hopper feeds. 
er with patented 100 to 1 Variable — 


Speed Drive. 


Never before has a weighing feeder 
attained the accuracy of the OMEGA 
HI-WEIGH — the new feeder with the 
revolutionary SENS-A-GRAM CON- 
TROLLER. Because of this simple 
mechanical controller, the OMEGA | 
HI-WEIGH provides repeat accuracy _— 
well within + 1% ... in fact, tests Pte 
prove deviation from actual weight 
is often virtually unmeasurable. If 
your processes involve feeding and 
proportioning dry materials . . . either 
by BATCH or continuous methods . .. 
you cannot afford to overlook the 
OMEGA HI-WEIGH with its SENS-A- 
GRAM CONTROLLER. Write for Bulle- 
tin 37-M1, today. Omega Machine 
Co., 531 Harris Ave., Providence 1, 
Rhode Island. 


Omega Rotadip—the ideal feeder-meter 
for suspensions of solids — highly 
accurate over wide range. - 


Omega Disc Feeder—for feeding micro- 
nutrients with high accuracy ... feeds 
by volume, checks by weight. ; 


FEEDERS 


THE LAST 
WORD IN 
B-l-F INDUSTRIES, INC. 


INC. eBUILDERS-PROVIDENCE, INC, 
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Feeding Program 


makes any poultry 


more trouble-free ...more profitable 


Use 2 Ibs. of nfl80 per ton in starter feeds for the first four weeks 
or until each poult has consumed 4 Ibs. of feed. This ration will pre 
vent costly losses from Blackhead, Hexamitiasis, Typhoid, Paraty) 


phoid, Pullorum and Synovitis. This ration will also materially help 


prevent losses from diseases such as CRD (air sac), Non-Specific 


Enteritis (blue comb, mud fever) and Ouail Disease (ulcerative en- 


teritis). In addition to preventing disease, a turkey starter medicated 
with nHi80 gets poults off to a fast start improves feed conver- 
sion... promotes rapid early growth and development 


FIFTH 
WEEK 
T0 
MATURITY 


Continue feeding the 2 Ib. per ton level of nfl80 for the prevention 


of all the diseases listed above, including Blackhead and Hexamitiasis 


If your growers have not been troubled with outbreaks of Blackhead 
or:-Hexamitiasis in the past, the level of nfl80 may be lowered to 
| lb. per ton. This level will prevent the occurrence of Salmonella 
diseases ( Typhoid, Paratyphoid and Pullorum ), Synovitis and most 


occurrences of CRD, Non-Specific Enteritis and Quail Disease 


TREATING 
DISEASE 
WITH 
NF-180 


lreat outbreaks of Hexamitiasis or The Salmonella Diseases witha 
ration containing 2 Ibs. of nfl80 per ton for at least 2 weeks. This 
level is also very useful for reducing morbidity and for maintaining 
feed consumption, growth and livability in the presence of diseases 
such as CRD, Non-Specific Enteritis and Ouail Disease. Following 
the treatment period, a 1 lb. level of nfl80 may be fed to prevent 
recurrence of the diseases. Two pounds per ton level of NF-180 is 
effective for Blackhead treatment when all birds are also individually 
dosed with nfi80 Tablets 


Blackhead outbreaks should be treated with a ration containing 3 Ibs. 
of nf180 per ton for at least 1 week. Follow with a ration medicated 
with 2 Ibs. per ton of nH80 for 2 weeks. This ration may be con- 


tinued throughout the danger period to prevent recurrence 


l'reat outbreaks of Synovitis with a ration containing 4 lbs. of nfI80 


per ton. Feed as the sole feed for 5 to 7 days 


ASA 
CONDITIONER 
IN TIME 
OF STRESS 


NOTE: All levels of nfl80 are base« n total feed intake 


in the mash proportionately to the grain consumed 


During any period of stress (vaccination, environmental change, etc.) 
use a ration containing 2 Ibs. of nfi80 per ton. This ration should 
be fed as the sole feed for 3 to 5 days. Longer feeding periods are 
required when a specific disease is diagnosed. A ration medicated 
with nfi80 helps keep birds on full feed and fights off many sec- 
ondary bacterial invaders that can become serious problems follow- 
ing stress periods. 

If grain is fed separately, increase the nfi80 


WEEKS 
~ : Z 


Use 2 Ibs. of nfi80 per ton in starter feeds for the first six weeks or 


until each chick has consumed 2 Ibs. of feed. This ration will specifi 
cally prevent losses due to Typhoid, Paratyphoid, Pullorum and 
Synovitis (arthritis due to a filterable agent). nfi80 will also pre- 


vent most occurrences of CRD (Air Sac Infection), Non-Specifi 


FIRST 
SIX 


Enteritis (blue comb, mud fever) and Quail Disease (ulcerative 


} WEEKS enteritis). Coccidiosis outbreaks are very unlikely while using nfi®0 

| feeds, but should they occur, treat in the usual manner. In addition 
to preventing disease, starter feeds medicated with nfi80 improve 

| livability and feed conversion .. . promote rapid early growth and 


development. 


If any of the diseases above are usually a problem after the first six 
weeks, change to a ration containing 1 Ib. of aff®0 per ton. Con- 


tinue feeding this ration throughout the danger period 


7TH 
WEEK 
T0 
MATURITY 


If coccidiosis is the only major problem, change to a ration contain 
ing 1 lb. of niz per ton. Feed this ration from the 7th week to mar 
keting for broilers—through 12 to 15 weeks for replacement birds 
nfiz provides superior coccidiosis protection PLUS a wide antibac- 


terial action against many harmful secondary invaders. 


Outbreaks of Salmonella Diseases (Typhoid, Paratyphoid, Pullorum ) 
should be treated with a ration containing 2 Ibs. of nfi80 per ton 
for 14 days. This level is also very useful for reducing morbidity and 
for maintaining feed consumption, growth and livability in the pres- 
ence of diseases such as CRD, Non-Specific Enteritis and Quail Dis- 
ease. Feeding the 2 Ib. per ton level of nfi80 for 5 to 10 days will 
usually control these diseases. They are of a chronic nature, however, 
and longer feeding periods and higher levels are more beneficial. Two 
pounds per ton level of nfi80 is effective for Blackhead treatment 


TREATING 
DISEASE 
OUTBREAKS 


when all birds are also individually dosed with nfl80 Tablets. 


Treat outbreaks of Blackhead with a ration containing 3 Ibs. of nfiR0 
per ton for at least 1 week. Follow with a ration medicated with 
2 Ibs. of nfl80 per ton for 2 weeks. This ration may be continued 


throughout the danger period to prevent recurrence. 


Treat outbreaks of Synovitis with a ration containing 4 lbs. of nfi80 


per ton. Feed this ration as the sole feed for 5 to 7 days. 


ASA 
CONDITIONER 
IN TIME 
OF STRESS 


During any period of stress (vaccination, environmental change, 
etc.) use a ration containing 2 Ibs. nfi#0 per ton for 3 to 5 days. 
Longer feeding periods are required when a specific disease is diag- 
nosed, This ration helps keep birds on full feed and fights off many 
secondary bacterial infections that can become serious problems 


following stress periods. 


NOTE: All levels of nfi80 are based on total feed intake. If grain is fed separately, increase the nfi80 
in the mash proportionately to the grain consumed. 


nf 130 


in your chicken and turkey feeds now is now labeled and recommended for the 
gives your customers protection against six specific diseases . . . reduction of morbidity and maintenance of feed consumption, 
growth and livability in the presence of diseases such as: 
TYPHOID PULLORUM 
BLACKHEAD PARATYPHOID CRD (air sac) 
° HEXAMITIASIS ° SYNOVITIS Non-Specific Enteritis (blue comb, mud fever) 


Quail Disease (ulcerative enteritis) 


For more detailed information on how feeds medicated with 
nf-180 can be used and labeled write or call: 


Feed Products Division HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Use nf-180 for prevention and treatment in booster, starter, grower, !sroiler and turkey feeds 


| CHICKENS | 
| per ton 0.0055 % 
Via per ton 0.011 % 
¢ i 
a per ton 0.011% 
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BROWER 


CALF 
“CREEP 
FEEDER”’} 


* KEEPS COWS OUT— 
SAVES FEED 


* BIG CAPACITY— 
SAVES TIME AND WORK 


* MORE PROFIT— 
HEAVIER WEANING WEIGHT 


Holds 30 bu. of feed — takes care of 40 calves. 
Designed to keep feed in hopper dry regardless of 
weather — no spoilage. One inch angle iron stalls 
keep out larger cattle. Stalls raise up and ride on 
canopy for easy towing through gates. Anchors 
solidly at all four corners — stays put. 


Hopper and trough of heavy, rust-resisting 
Armco Zincgrip. Sturdy steel skids. Shipped 
knocked down to save freight. Easily as- 
sembled. ADAPTABLE FOR LAMBS with 
inexpensive conversion kit. 


Write for literature and prices 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO., 521 N. 3rd, Quincy, IIlinois 


It's Not What You Say, 
It's What You Mean 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Misunderstand- 
ings about business frequently spring 
from a misinterpretation, among the 
public, of the meanings of words. 
The following “facts and fantasies” 
appeared in Better Living, employee 
publication of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Inc. Employees and 
customers who may have misunder- 
standings will receive from this list 
a more accurate understanding of 
these and similar words and phrases 
used in describing the operation of 
business. 

¥ 


Absentee ownership: Fantasy — A 
few disinterested individuals, owners 
of a business, leading the life of Riley 
Fact—People, in all walks of life, who 


to grip! 


Cromwell. Result: 


tion in strength! 


tages: 
slippage. 


stack solidly. 


information, write on 
ness letterhead to 
Johnson. 

for the latest and best 

in feed bags 


~CRO 


In over a year of actual use, the 
Cromwell STAK-GRIP bag has 
proved these oustanding advan- 


cuts breakage losses due to 
increases safety because bags 


helps sales because both 
dealers and farmers like the flex- 
ible, easy-to-handle surface and 
the extra-brilliant printing. 


brightest, 
strongest printing 
you’ve ever seen 
on a multi-wall bag! 


Printing before embossing 
gives a 3-dimensional effect to 
the printing, adds amazing 
brilliance and intensity, and 
real merchandising wal- 
op behind your brand. 
For a free sample and complete 
ur busi- 
r. O. N. 


stacks solidly! easier 


Thousands of tiny interlocking 
rooves are pressed into the tough 
raft outer-wall of the new Crom- 

well STAK-GRIP bag... by an em- 

bossing process originated by 
built-in two- 
way slip-resistance with no reduc- 


invest savings in shares of a com- 


| pany. 


Merger: Fantasy — Business men 
combining companies only to increase 
their power. Fact—Designed to make 
possible efficiencies in production or 
broaden product lines or markets. 

Fast tax write-off: Fantasy — Tax 
savings for business and industry. 
Fact—Actually, cost of property may 
be deducted only once from profits. 
Depreciation features of new tax law 
merely permit timing such deductions 
more nearly in line with real loss 
in value of property. 

Undistributed profits: Fantasy — 
Earnings held back to line pockets 
of privileged owners. Fact — “Seed 
money” — that part of company’s 
earnings retained to build new plants 
and provide for the company’s se- 
curity and growth. 

Profit: Fantasy — Money that 
should rightfully go to employees, 
but which the owner uses to line his 
own pockets. Fact—Paid to people 
who have invested their money in the 
business. Also “plowed back” into the 
business for expansion and to keep 
the business financially stable and to 
protect the job security of all. 

Assets: Fantasy—Cash or securi- 
ties which a financier uses to plunge 
in the stock market, or money which 
a business man keeps on hand to 
impress his office visitors. Fact — 
Property or resources, such as a 
man’s car and house, or a firm’s 
plants and materials. 

Surplus: Fantasy—Money or goods 
left over at the end of year, or after 
a shipment is made and dividends 
have been paid. Also, money that is 
“extra” and not needed. Fact 
Growth, mostly from reinvesting part 
of earnings. What would be left of 
the assets of a business after all 
debts and owners’ initial claims were 
paid. 

Working capital: Fantasy—A pile 
of cash that is kept on hand by a 
business until “the brass’’ can decide 


how and when to put it to work. 
Money stored in bank vaults and 
boxes. Fact—Part of a firm’s assets 


which includes cash, goods on hand, 
and amounts due from customers, 
minus bills owed for purchase of 
materials and services. 

Dividend: Fantasy—A large slice 
of the income of a business which 
is pocketed by bankers and financiers 
who happen to own stock or have a 
friend ‘‘on the inside.”’ Fact—-A share 
of the profits of a business which is 
divided among stockho!ders who have 


| savings invested in the firm. A divi- 


dend pays for the use of savings. 

Preferred stock: Fantasy—Share of 
expensive stock which is owned by 
those who can afford the best. It is 
“preferred” by bankers, tycoons and 
others with “an inside track.” Fact— 
A stock that has first claim or pref- 
erence on dividends. However, pre- 
ferred dividends are paid at fixed 
rate; extra earnings may go to com- 
mon stock. 

Reserves: Fantasy—aA collection of 
go'd coins and other treasures which 
a business carefully buries in the 
ground or stores in a bank or else- 
where to use when times are tough. 
Fact—Reserves are amounts set op- 
posite assets in financial statements 
to show that part of a firm’s total 
assets is kept for anticipated future 
needs. 

Amortization: Fantasy—aA five-sy]- 
lable word used by accountants as a 
handy “catch-all” for receipts or ex- 
penditures that cannot be otherwise 
identified on a firm’s books. Fact 
The process of paying off a bill or 


| providing for an expenditure bit by 
| bit over a period of months or years, 


like buying a washing machine on 
time. 
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Betty Crocker give new 
SureChick “Silver Lining” 


@ @ 


Here’s how Larro dealers now 


benefit from silverware coupons 
in new ENERGIZED chick starter 


Ax any grocer what the name Betty Crocker 

means to farm wives. He'll tell you she’s 
about the best-known gal in America today. 
More important, he knows that Betty Crocker 
coupons with grocery products have put many 
a dollar in his till. 

Now, Larro SureFeed dealers are getting this 
same kind of sales-making help with Larro Sure- 
Chick — General Mills’ new Energized chick 
starter. 

Farm women use these coupons to get their 
sets of Queen Bess pattern silverware. They’re 
just like the Betty Crocker grocery coupons — 
and just as popular. 

If you’re a Larro SureFeed dealer, you'll find 
Betty Crocker coupons help farm wives decide 
on Larro in a hurry. When they do, they’ll be 
satisfied — because new Larro SureChick is 
ENERGIZED for new performance and new 
customer satisfaction. If you are not already 
handling Larro SureFeeds, get full details from  “< 
the Larro Feed Division, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


waa Energizing Means to Flock Owners 


| MAKES FEED GO FURTHER — Pro- 


vides a new high-level balance of 
energy to protein for maximum 
benefits with minimum waste. 
Brings all nutrients into more 
effective balance. 


SAVES EXTRA CHICKS—Energized 
SureChick is fortified with Larro- 
Life, General Mills’ special blend 
of health-promoting nutrients. 


Vv PERKS UP APPETITES — In recent 


palatability tests at Larro Re- 
search Farm, new SureChick far 
outscored ordinary starters. 


SUPPLIES GROWTH FACTORS — En- 
ergized SureChick contains care- 
fully selected antibiotics, vita- 
mins and potent unidentified fac- 
tors known tospeed chick growth. 


CUTS FEEDING COSTS — Saves 1 
pound of feed in every 10 com- 
pared with ordinary starters, 


General Mills. 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


BETTY CROCKER 
COUPONS WITH 
EVERY BAG 
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Eye-Catching Advertisements 
remind customers to buy 
Morton T-M Salt 


Source of Easy Profits! Look for distinctive, new Morton 
T-M Salt ads in 1956. Most farm publications read 
by your customers will carry these ads. Week in and 
week out, month after month, livestock men will be 
told that Morton T-M Salt helps make more meat, 
more milk, more wool. Stock Morton T-M Salt and 
cash in on this opportunity to make extra, easy profit. 


Leading schools of agriculture such as Wisconsin, 
North Dakota State and others urge that trace- 
mineralized salt be fed to all livestock to guard against 
mineral deficiencies. Editors of farm publications 
stress the value of trace minerals in modern feeding 
programs. Thus, livestock men everywhere know 
they need trace-mineralized salt ...so when they 
ask for salt remind them of Morton T-M .. . and both 
you and your customers will make more profit. 


When you sell salt, sell Morton T-M 


© Your customers want it 

© Their livestock need it 

© Your feeds will do a better job 
® You'll make more profit. 


Sell it in bags or blocks 


@ By Prof. A. A. Johnson 
Cornell University 


EDITOR’S NOTE: As new develop- 
ments in animal nutrition continue, 
it is well not to lose sight of the 
fact that progress in grain and forage 
production has had and can have a 


marked effect on feed composition, 
supplies and use. In the accompany- 
ing article A. A. Johnson, professor 
of plant breeding at Cornell Uni- 
versity, describes plant breeding re- 
search, and possible results, of in- 
terest to feed manufacturers. Nutri- 
tionists and others in the feed indus- 
try will find his comments of inter- 
est. This article is the text of a re- 
pert given by Prof. Johnson at the 
last Cornell Nutrition Conference. 


v 


This paper will cover three gen- 
eral aspects of plant breeding re- 
search which are of interest to the 
feed manufacturer: (1) change in 
| the quality or-composition of crop 
varieties which alters the composi- 
tion of feeding stuffs; (2) develop- 
ment of new varieties which induces 
| changes in areas where certain crops 
| are grown and the farmer use of 
| new improved varieties which affects 

the total supply of feedstuffs; and 

(3) adoption by farmers of a com- 

bination of improved plant breeding, 
| fertilization, mechanization, crop and 
livestock management practices 


Plant Breeding Research of 
Interest to Feed Manufacturers 


which affects the quantity of feed 
purchased for dairy cattle. Plant 
breeding research affecting the above 
aspects is very closely interwoven 
with many other areas of research 
and application. 

Corn as a livestock feed serves 
principally as an energy source. It is 
our most important feed grain, and 
the composition of corn is of inter- 
est to the industrial user, the feed 
manufacturer and the farmer. Plant 
breeding can alter the composition of 
corn and the plant breeder has 
worked in three principal areas of the 
corn plant’s makeup: (1) 

Oil (2) (3) (4)—Germ oil makes 
up a much larger percentage of the 
kernel than does endosperm oil. A 
low oil selection showed 0.35% endo- 
sperm oil and 17.17% germ oil con- 
tent as compared to a high oil stock 
with 1.28% endosperm oil and 54.23% 
germ oil. Total oil percentage range 
was from 1.33% to 12%. 

Data has been presented which in- 
dicates that over the range from 
2.8% to 8% there is no important 
relationship between oil percentage 
and yield. It is further suggested 
that high-yielding hybrids having 
about 6% oil can be produced. 

It may also be true that increased 
oil percentage results in increased 
percentage of relatively high qual- 


| you'll be 
happiest 
with a 


Here's the mill that’s been designed 
to end your grinding worries. Many 
are its power-saving, time-saving ad- 
vantages. 

| Featuring the fastest screen change 
of all, Schutte Hammer Mills enable 
you to get more done in less time. 
Screens are changed smoothly, safely 
while the mill is running. There's no 
exposure to whirling hammers. Screens 
slide in and out without jamming or 
sticking. 


SCHUTTE 


With special heavy steel construc- 
tion throughout, welded at every stress 


point, Schutte Mills are unequalled in 
ruggedness and stamina. They're built 
to handle heavy work loads — day in 
and day out. 


Highly serviceable simplicity elim- 
inates costly downtime. All parts are 
quickly accessible without disturbing 
feed arrangements. Get the full story 
by writing for free literature today. 


INC. 


Manufacturer of Famous Schutte 
Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


| for healthier Morton Face Salt 

healthier pro more milk 

a usk 9 

a | mach. order 

4 
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Orton miner LIZED 
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x Swine rations balanced with Seagrams Solubles, bring little pigs to heavy- 


weights in less time . . . more profit for the farmer, more sales for you. 
Successful feeders have repeatedly proved the value of Seagram Solubles 
as a supplement with vital feed power . . . rich in vitamins, minerals, pro- 
teins and fermentation growth factors. Help your customers and yourself 
by fortifying your feeds with tested Seagram Solubles! Write or call and 
arrange for your supply now. 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 


Louisville 1, Kentucky . Grain Products Division 


4 


| 
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ity protein in the corn grain. This 
is due to an increase in percentages 
of germ to endosperm in high oil 
hybrids. 

Carbohydrate (starch) (5) (6) — 
Attempts to breed corn having starch 
with properties different from normal 
have been partially successful. One 
of these types is waxy corn. It has 
been demonstrated that the princi- 
pal carbohydrate reserves in waxy 
and normal corn are different. Waxy 
corn contains only the branched 
molecular form, amylopectin. Starch 
from non-waxy corn contains ap- 
proximately 72% of amylopectin and 
28% of the straight chain molecular 
form, amylose. Plant breeders have 


developed waxy corn hybrids and 
they are in commercial use as a 
suitable substitute for tapioca in des- 
serts. Other commercial outlets have 
been found in glues, adhesives, etc. 
Protein and vitamins (7) (8) (9) 
(10) (11) (12) (13)—The whole corn 
grain has poor protein quality and is 


deficient in certain vitamins. Obvi- 
ously, its value as feed would be 
increased if protein quality and vita- 


min content were increased. The 
work which has been done in modi- 
fying chemical composition through 
breeding has been directed mostly to- 
ward three general aims: increased 
energy through an increase in oil 
percentage; an increase in either 


Distributed in Minnesota, North and Sduth 
and Western Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 WaYyzaATA BLVD., MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN 
ORCHARD 5-8805 


proteins, quantity or quality; and se- 
lection for increased niacin content. 

An increase in oil percentage is 
brought about mainly by an increase 
in germ size. It has been found that 
the protein of the corn germ is a 
well-balanced, high quality protein. 
The endosperm protein, zein, is de- 
ficient in the essential amino acids, 
lysine and tryptophan. Application 
of known plant breeding procedures 
can increase germ, total protein, spe- 
cific amino acids and/or vitamins. 
However, many of these increases 
are associated with a reduced yield 
potential. The problem of commercial 
application then is obviously how 
much added value the commercial 
corn user will put on plus protein 
and high oil hybrids. Commercial at- 
tempts are being made to test the 
market with premium hybrids hav- 
ing special characteristics. The im- 
mediate application of such premium 
hybrids will no doubt be small and 
specialized. 

Reported reduction in protein per- 


Build Better Hog Feeds for Less 
with 


jee 90 grams of Pro-Gen can step up the perform- 
an 


ce of your hog feeds—yet, reduce the total cost per 


ton! Research shows Pro-Gen cuts ingredient costs by 
sparing the requirement for antibiotics. A lower level of 
antibiotics—plus Pro-Gen—gives better performance at 


lower cost. 


No other additive adds so much to your feeds at such 
low cost. Whether you use it alone or in combination 
with other growth stimulants, Pro-Gen promotes faster, 


more uniform growth and better feed efficiency. 


When combined with an antibiotic, your feeds will 
provide the safest, surest protection against bloody 
scours—plus faster, more uniform growth. For full de- 


tails, write to— 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


PRO-G 


ARSANILIC ACID ADDITIVE 


Assured (Ob6ott) Safety 


cn: 


See for yourself what practical farm and experiment station 
tests have proven—Pro - Gen is a safe, low cost, effective 
growth stimulant that pays for itself many times over. Test 
PRO - GEN in your own feeds on scouring or unthrifty pigs. 


We'll be glad to furnish trial amecunts at no charge. 


e Chemical Sales Division 


North Chicago, IIlineis 


Canadian Address: Abbott Laboratories, 1350 Cote De Liesse Read, Montreal 9, Quebec 


centage related to the use of hy- 
brid corn where open pollinated vari- 
eties were once grown can be at- 
tributed to the added starch yield 
potential of the hybrids. The energy 
gained in high yield has been the 
aim of the corn breeder. Their aim 
has been good and the fact that 
the protein has not increased propor- 
tionately seems to be related to the 
innate nature of the corn kernels. 
In commercial production, high yields 
of corn per acre tend to give corn 
that is lower in percentage of pro- 
tein. This situation has been alleged 
to be the result of widespread use 
of corn hybrids. This tendency is 
not, however, inherent in hybrid 
corn. Certain strains have been de- 
veloped that contain up to 20% or 
more crude protein. With adequate 
nitrogen fertilization of the soil, how- 
ever, it appears that varieties hav- 
ing more than 12% protein do have 
somewhat lower yields per acre. 

It has been pointed out that to 
raise the amount of protein in U.S. 
mixed feeds that would normally be 
supplied by a change of 1% protein 
in corn, would require over 2 mil- 
lion tons of soybean oil meal or its 
equivalent. 

Limited studies with other field 
grain crops indicate that the com- 
position can be altered by plant 
breeding. Studies at Cornell (14) 
showed that the thiamine and crude 
protein content of oats has a genetic 
basis and that the content of each 
can be improved by appropriate plant 
breeding research. 

It should be pointed out that add- 
ing a quality factor to corn or other 
feed crops as a prerequisite to breed- 
ing adds one more very difficult 
problem. However, plant breeders do- 
ing research with the improvement 
of wheat have for many years been 
concerned with the milling and bak- 
ing qualities of the wheats in addi- 
tion to desirable agronomic char- 
acters. The same is true with the 
breeder of maiting barley. Within 
limits the corn breeder can “tailor 
make” corn hybrids and other feed 
crops for the feed industry. As re- 
search work in the nutritional re- 
quirements of livestock and human 
beings becomes more highly devel- 
oped, it would be well for the nu- 
tritionist and plant breeder to be in 
constant and continuous communica- 
tion. 

Quantity 

Of interest to the feed manufac- 
turer, in addition to the quality of 
grain produced on the farm, is the 
quantity. A recent official estimate 
has not been made of increased U.S. 
corn production due to widespread 
use of corn hybrids. Hybrid corn 
was first introduced into the Corn 
Belt states in the early 1930’s. Av- 
erage acre yield was at that time 
less than 30 bu. per acre. For the 
1955 crop the AMS of the USDA 
estimated that 89.2% of the entire 
U.S. crop is planted to hybrid seed. 
Acre yields of approximately 40 bu. 


* BURLAPS MULTIWALLS 
KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Kanses City Buffale « New York a 
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have been common of recent years. 
Byron T. Shaw (15), administrator 
for the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice of the USDA, estimated that from 
1937 to 1944 the average potential 
acre yield of corn for the Iowa farm- 
er increased by 15 bu. per acre. 
This was due to hybrid corn and 
other improved cultural practices. In 
1944, 99.8% of Iowa’s corn acreage 
was planted to hybrids. Other lead- 
ing Corn Belt states followed similar 
patterns 

The important commercial corn 
growing areas of the U.S. have now 
capitalized fully on the innovation 
of hybrids. In future years U.S. corn 
crops which greatly exceed 3 billion 
bushels, from the present acreage, 
will need to come from new funda- 
mental and applied research in ge- 
netics, plant breeding and crop pro- 
duction techniques. 

Will Affect Feed Supplies 

Application of plant breeding re- 
search and other improved crop pro- 
duction technology has and will con- 
tinue to greatly affect the kinds and 
amounts of feed stuffs available. Vig- 
orous corn breeding programs have 
extended successful grain corn pro- 
duction farther to the north, south, 
east and west. Some of this added 
grain is processed in new local feed 
mills from expanded livestock or 
poultry enterprises. The breeding of 
improved adapted soybean varieties 
has extended soybean production 
north and south from the central corn 
belt. 

Grain sorghums are becoming a 
more important grain crop. This 
received impetus when sorghums 
were adapted to modern combines by 
a dwarf characteristic added by the 
plant breeders. The recent innovation 
of “hybrid sorghum” through use of 
cytoplasmic sterility greatly increases 
the yield potential of sorghum. Re- 
search results indicate at least as 
great an increase as hybrids over 
open pollinated corn. This will have 
an important effect on the economics 
of sorghum production in those large 
areas where the crop is adapted. Hy- 
brid corn pushed the commercial corn 
yrowing area westward. People in- 
terested in feed may well wa‘ch with 

terest to see if history will not be 
reversed 

The percentage (16) of total feed 


(on a ton basis) consumed in New 
York State by all classes of livestock 
during the period 1945-1949 was: hay 
38%; pasture 21%; corn silage 9%; 
Home grown concentrates 9%, and 
purchased concentrates 23%. Home 


grown nutrients represent 77% of 
the total. Plant breeding and other 
agricultural technology which exerts 
an influence on the quantity and qual- 
ity of home grown nutrients has had 
and will continue to exercise great 
influence on purchased concentrates. 


More 

New early productive corn hybrids 
and high yielding wheat and oat 
varieties, mechanization and other 
improved cultural practices have pro- 


Home Grown Grain 


DUSTLESS 
DEHYDRATED or SUNCURED 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Made With a pager Mixer 


3% Stabilized Animal Fat 
ROHLOFF BROS. INC. RFD Graytown, Ohio 


WORLDWIDE 
RESOURCES 


FEED 
INGREDIENTS. 


JUST A PHONE'S THROW AWAY 


1873 


Olkcdwardé mC. 

1400 South Penn Square, Philadelphia 2, Pe., U.S.A. 
Telephone: LOcust 4-5600 

Cable Address: “Woodward” Teletype: PH 109 
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vided the opportunity for the farmer 
to capitalize on his keen desire to 
grow more home grown grains. Ac- 
cording to estimates made by Prof. 
L. C. Cunningham of Cornell, there 
were 209,000 more tons of home 
grown grain produced in New York 
State during the five year period 
1950-1954 as compared to 1940-1944. 
During this same period there was 
an increase of 162,000 tons of grains 
and other concentrates fed to live- 
stock and by difference a decrease 
by 47,000 tons of shipped-in concen- 
trate feeds. 

It is likely that some of the rea- 
sons which have impelled the farmers 
to maximize home grown grain have 
been removed. Lowering of price sup- 
ports has resulted in a downward 
trend in purchased feed prices. Never- 
theless, the total per ton gross cost 
of handling and transporting feed be- 
tween the Corn Belt and the New 
York farms will probably remain 
relatively  inflexibie. Furthermore, 
new even better grain varieties and 
other grain production advances in 
the Northeast will continue to in- 
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MAYO SHELL CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 784 e 


MAYO’S 


“SNOW FLAKE’ 


pure REEF OYSTER SHELL 


IS MORE UNIFORM IN SIZE . 
PACKAGE APPEAL AND IS CLEANER 


Mayo's 


A Sizt 


‘HOUSTON, 


TEXAS 


. . HAS MORE 


SEND 
FOR FREE 
SAMPLES and PRICES 


Phone OR 2-9441 


DON’T BUY WITHOUT SEEING THE FORSTER MILL 


CHECK THESE 
MAJOR FEATURES: 


Sturdy and dust-tight construction. 
Heavy cast iron base and steel hous- 


ing. Built for vibrationless operation. 


motion. 


Heavy-duty anti-friction bearings. 
Bearing seats perfectly journaled and 
bearing locked on shaft. 


Extra-large main shaft made of alloy 
shock-proofed steel, accurately bal- 
anced and machined for vibrationless 
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FORSTER MILLS 
MADE IN FIVE 
SIZES—1I5 TO 

125 HORSEPOWER 


made of specially-proc- 


essed steel for fine cutting edges 


and long 


wearing quality. Hammers 


reversible. 


Screens closely and accurately per- 
forated for maximum capacity. Made 
of special heavy-gauge steel. Screens 
easy to change 


Fan of one-piece cast steel in exclu- 
sive Forster design for high capacity 


operation. 


FORSTER HAMMERMILLS are built 


FORSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


to last. 
specifications. 


MACHINES FOR MODERN MILLING 


Write for full information and 


DEPARTMENT 
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HERE'S ANOTHER EXAMPLE 


Pfizer 
ANTIBIOTICS 


Terramycin 
at nutritional 
and high levels 


Penicillin 


Pfizer 

VITAMINS 

Vitamin A 

palmitate in gelatin 
Vitamin B,, 
Riboflavin 

Choline Chloride 
Calcium Pantothenate 
Niacin 


Thiamine Hydrochloride 


that shows farmers how much 
more they profit when “Science 


comes to the farm in a feed bag” 


This advertisement, which will soon be appearing in 
national farm magazines, is written with a man in mind 
who represents a good many of your feed customers. 

He has a crib full of corn. He is caught in a cost-price 
squeeze. When that happens his natural inclination is to 
cut back on the amount of formula feeds and supple- 
ments that he buys—to fall back on his home-grown 
feedstuffs. 

But that’s the time when he should actually be stepping 
up his use of formula feeds in order to lower his cost of 
producing each pound of meat or dozen eggs. 

This advertising helps to show why! It helps livestock 
and poultry producers to see manufactured feeds as the 
cost-savers and profit-makers they really are. It helps 
build an appreciation of the scientific research behind 
every ingredient —the number of ingredients and the pre- 
cise blending necessary to make a correctly-balanced feed. 

Some of the science and some of the ingredients are 
supplied by Pfizer—but, as the ad shows, it takes a feed 
manufacturer to pull all the science together and make it 
practical for the farmer to apply. 


Pfizer Pfizer Pfizer 
DIETHYL- VIGOFAC pt METHIONINE 


STILBESTROL a new source of 
unidentified growth 
factors for chicks, 
turkeys, baby pigs, 
growing and fatiening 
swine. 


alone or in 
combination with 
Terramycin 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, New York 
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THEY RE ADDING INCHES 


TO EVERY EAR OF CORN YOU FEED 


You've seen what science, through hybridizing, did 
to boost corn yield. 

Now another branch of science, coming to the 
farm in a feed bag, helps you get a greater yield of 
meat, milk and eggs from every ear of corn you feed. 

For corn, good as it is, lacks many of the 30 or 
more health- and growth-promoting elements needed 
for you to get the most possible production out of 
your birds and animals. 

Pfizer scientists, for example, found that when 40 
grams of Terramycin® (about a heaping tablespoon- 
ful) was added to a ton of feed, pigs grew up to 15% 
faster. And just this year they found a new growth- 
promoting ingredient that, when added to a good 
corn-soy ration would give still another 10% faster 

growth. 

Since this new substance was discovered at the 
Pfizer Agricultural Research and Development Farm 


in Vigo County, Indiana, it was called ‘‘The Vigo 
Factor’’ or trademarked “‘Vigofac:’ for short. 

These benefits of scientific research are brought to 
you by America’s progressive feed companies in com- 
plete feeds and in concentrates, which, when added 
to your home-grown grains, add “‘inches of feed 
value’’ to every ear of corn. 

What next from Pfizer—and your feed man? What- 
ever it is, you can bet your boots it will help to in- 
crease your income and shorten your feeding time 


still further. 
Science comes to the farm in a feed bag. 


Pfizer Agricultural Research and Development Department 


Your customers, and farm leaders will be seeing this ad 
during March, April, May and June in Farm Journal, 
Successful Farming, Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, Better 
Farming Methods, Country Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher. 
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crease yield and profits for home 


capacity and improve on efficient pro- 


, - an grown grain production. duction per man, will it not be neces- 
Research in hay and pasture pro- | sary to continue a high level of grain 
duction has great influence on the | feeding and at the same time do 
dairy farmer’s concentrate feeding | everything in the farmer’s power to 
— | program. Farmers who have an | improve forage crops? 
abundance of palatable highly digest- 
ible roughage can maintain high level 
“Our Company has been a user milk production more economically | A highly palatable, highly digesti- 
of Draver Feeders since 1927. through savings effected in grain ble roughage provides maximum in- 
During this period we have sub- = — feed than farmers whose roughage take and a high share of nutrients 
jected these feeders to the most is lacking in palatability and/or di- | left over for milk production after 


rigorous conditions, receiving 
many thousands of hours of pro- 
duction with a minimum of 
maintenance cost and a high 
degree of accuracy.” 

*User's Name on Request 


DRAVER-MASTER 
CONTINUOUS 
MIXING SYSTEMS 


gestibility. Plant breeding, crop man- 
agement and dairy nutrition research 
in forages are being vigorously pur- 
sued to further enhance this ap- 
proach 

Milk produced per cow per year in 
| New 


maintenance. Such roughage is pro- 
duced only when forage crops are 
harvested at a relatively immature 
stage (before full bloom) of ma- 
turity. With the present stage of 
machanization and weather hazards, 


York has increased from 5,100 | it is hardly possible for New York 
| | lb. in 1924 to present levels of over | State farmers to harvest the 3,250,- 
} | 6,500 lb. As improved breeding, man- | 000 plus acres of hay as first cutting 
; agement and disease contro] have in- in the 10-day to 2-week period be- 
Feeds blended on a Draver-Master Continuous creased the cow's capacity to pro- | tween heading and early bloom. Plant 
i Mixing System are consistently uniform, because | duce milk, increases in milk produc- | breeding and management research 

4 they're mixed under positive, mechanical control. tion have come largely from increased | In improved forage crops is being 
bir Chances for human error—which may occur in the grain feeding rather than better utilized to provide more high quality 
; “batch” system of repeated cycles of manual weigh- roughage. Recent forage crops im- roughage—-to the end that there 1s 
| ing, loading, mixing and unloading—are minimized. Style "AA" Series 280 motor provement research and compelling now less pressure on the first cutting 
Once set to produce the desired blend, a Draver driven Draver Wing-Type | ©COmomuc reasons are, believe, in- | of 
System continues with a repeating precision action Feeder for heavy duty, big | ducing the farmer to utilize better New better adapted alfalfa varie- 
; to produce that blend “on formula” hour after hour. — capacity. roughages more fully in his milk | t'es and dependable certified seed 


production. This trend will accelerate | supp!ies have increased the planting 
Uniform blend quality isn’t the only Draver I 5 


advantage. Operating economies include savings in alfalfa Dy about 70 to 75% in New 
| . : . . It is not argued that a high level York Sta‘e. New Cornell research 
labor and power. Almost no maintenance is re- of grain feeding and economic milk shows that some of these varieties 
f quired. Down-time is at the minimum, and produc- production are incompatible. At pre- | under good fertilization and liming 
| tion stays dependably on schedule. sent levels of milk production per | can be harvested three times during 


A Draver-Master Continuous Mixing System 
includes a Feeder with bulk storage bin for each 
ingredient, and a continuous mixing and collecting 
conveyor under the line of Feeders. Because Draver 
4 Feeders are quickly adjusted to feed different quan- 
q tities, a wide range of blends can be produced on a 
; single mixing system. And the complete Draver line 
includes Chemical Feeders for feeding as little as 
one-half ounce per minute, as well as the larger 
capacity Wing-Type Feeders—each model with a 
choice of drives for installation convenience. 


cow, it is more economical to produce the season 
a greater 


each cutting is made in 
very early bloom. This produces very 
high yields and top quality hay or 
Silage and serves to greatly extend 
to produce milk is being improved | the hay harvest period to more effici- 
continuously by improved breeding. | ently use expensive machinery and 
Style '’K"' Draver Feeder, for | To take fullest advantage of this (Cont 
feeding small quantities of 

premixes, concentrates, etc. 


share of the milk from im- 
proved forages and less from grain. 
However, the capacity of the cow 


nued on page 61) 


| Closes up to 200 bags per hour 
with ease! 


Ask Gump engineers to plan a Draver-Master 
Continuous Mixing System that will produce your _maencesan 
feed blends accurately, at low cost. 


FEEDING - MIXING + SIFTING + GRINDING + WEIGHING +» PACKING 
and PACKAGING EQUIPMENT FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRIES 


B.F. GumpPe Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers since 1872 
1310 S. Cicero Avenue .... . . Chicago 50, Illinois 


Where volume does not warrant an expen- 


2 sive, stationary sewing machine, the 
4 Fischbein Portable Bag Closer pays for 
t itself in reduced labor costs. It weighs only 
§ © Retluces Labor Costs 104% Ibs., and operates on 110 volts A.C. or 
© Handles Textile & Paper Bags D.C. Field tests show that one man can 
MORE PROFIT easily close up to 200 bags per hour. Sus- 
@ Easy To Use pension unit is optional, Write, Wire or 
Phone Collect for further information. 
wit 
“World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 43 Years" 
DETORF ee 
Here’s Why! 
SELLS ON SIGHT! Detorf is the genuine broadleaf “Sphagnum” moss * es ‘ . 
' from the famed German peat bogs. Poultrymen can see that it is i 
uniform in texture, coarsely shredded for poultry use, absorbent > EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Phone ANdover 3-2128 


and springy. Detorf litter resists packing and crumbling m Dept. FS-2 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


BRINGS BUYERS BACK! Detorf expands and absorbs to cover more 
area and trap more moisture. When poultrymen see how dry and 
] pleasant it keeps the poultry house they buy Detorf for all their litter 
—not just the built-up layer. When removed, Detorf litter has high 
fertilizer value plus excellent soil conditioning effect 


EASY TO STOCK! Detorf bales are tull size, tightly compressed, Live Yeast — Vitamins — Enzymes 
securely packed to ship thousands of miles. Sizes for large and small 


For faster gains by more efficient utilization due to known and unknown factors of yeast 
users. Prompt handling of orders from plants i 


z strategically located so that shipping schedules | — WESTERN YEAST COMPANY Chillicothe, Illinois 


To Your Feed Formulas Add 


WESTERN LIVE YEAST CULTURE-2X 


can be met on short notice. / 
— 
PRo 
J-M TRADING CORP. 


W.-Jackson, Chicago 4, 
‘Tel. WaAbash 2-2065 


any for 
e and prices. 
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lowa Dealer Provides 
Hints for Promoting 
Good Feeding Plans 


By Al. P. Nelson 


When a former poultry processing 
firm field man decides to go into the 
retail feed business, he carries over 
to his new business a lot of the re- 
tailing wisdom acquired during his 
field days. 

That is exactly what is happening 
at the Model Hatchery, Dyersville, 
Iowa, owned by Harold McDermott. 
Mr. McDermott had been the field 
man in the area for a poultry and 
packing firm for many years before 
he bought the Model Hatchery. He 
is aided in the enterprise by his wife 
and teen-age son. 

Mr. McDermott regularly visits his 
feed customers and talks feed prob- 
lems with them. Many of these cus- 
tomers also come to the feed store 
to ask advice about feeding. They al- 
ways find Mr. McDermott willing 
to help them and this friendliness has 
been an important factor in building 
the business. 

An interesting feature in the store 
is a photo bulletin board where Mr. 
McDermott posts 8 by 10 in. photos 
of customers and their herds, crops, 
etc. The large size pictures make 
an excellent showing. Many farmers 
take a look at them and ask ques- 
tions. 

Likewise, when Mr. McDermott is 
urging a hog or cattle raiser to use 
the type of feed he handles, he can 
point to pictures of herds using this 
feed, and that helps to make the 
selling story more effective. Fur- 
thermore, the average farmer is al- 
ways interested in pictures of local 
people, herds and places. So farmers 
have gotten into a habit of looking 
at Mr. McDermott’s bulletin board 
when they come into the store and 
this feed man tries to keep it inter- 
esting by posting new pictures pe- 
riodically. 

The largest volume of business last 
year was on hog feeds, but there is 
also a strong demand for cattle and 


INTEREST — Customer interest in 
the picture bulletin board at the 
Model Hatchery, Dyersville, Iowa, is 
high, reports Harold McDermott, 
owner of the feed and hatchery firm. 
Here the teen-age son of Mr. Mc- 
Dermott is getting the bulletin board 
up-to-date. Pictures of feeding oper- 
ations of his customers help sell feed 
and allied products to others who see 
their successful use, Mr. McDermott 
says. 


SELDERS CO. 
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poultry feeds, reports Mr. McDer- 
mott. Lower prices for pork have 


hurt his feed business some but bet- 

ter poultry prices are encouraging 

interest in poultry raising. ROOM 
This store has an excellent show- 

room. Poultry equipment, feeds as T0 

well as sanitation products are well 

displayed and in considerable quan- TURR 

tity. Some of the heavier hog feed- 

ing equipment is displayed outdoors AROUND 

where it catches the 

more sidewalk and vehicle traffic. 

The exterior of the store, too, carries » pele re 

a large ye'low background sign, with 

black. lettering, which names the place? Are valuable 

store, the owner and the type of man hours lost be- 

feed handled here. This fine sign can cause there isn’t 

easily be seen by traffic at a con- = we: store 

siderable distance. Feed Mill Bie. 
While some stores do a great deal ry 3 

of business on small orders—one to 

five bags—this store does most of its - maid 

volume in lots of one half ton or 

more, The reason for this is that 

most hog and cattle raisers have 

big operations and require a great 


when things get 
crowded. 


look to Ibberson T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


deal of feed every week. 


STOP 


now you can profit with feeds that hormonize 


it’s safe—simple—efficient! Add extra advantages 
to your broiler finisher by supplementing it with 


the new ““in-the-feed” hormonizer... 


IPAMONE 


U. 8S. PATENT NO. 2.544.698 


These are the advantages you give 
growers by offering Liponized feed: 


No extra work to do or pay for. 


No handling of the birds — no set-back, 
no wet litter, no shock which might lead to 
increased susceptibility to CRD and other diseases. 


No residual hormone to cause concern. 


Adding Lipamone to your feed is easy 

— 1 lb. of Lipamone plus 9 Ibs. of carrier 
makes 10 lbs. of pre-mix; 10 Ibs. of 
pre-mix in 1 ton of broiler finisher 
makes a Liponized best-seller. 

Premium prices are being offered by 

alert processors who recognize 

the quality features of Liponettes. 

We are urging growers to discuss Lipamone 
with their feed dealers. Are you fully 
acquainted with the Lipamone story? 
We'll be glad to give you complete 
information and to answer your questions. 


important new words 
for the broiler industry 


Lipamone:a free-flowing feed 
additive for broiler finishers. 

It contains 14% dienestrol 
diacetate, a feminizing hormone, 
in corn distillers dried grains. 
Liponizing : the process 

of adding LIPAMONE to feed, 

or feeding birds the 
LIPAMONE-Supplemented ration. 


Liponette ‘™: @ broiler which 


has been Liponized. The demand 
for these extra-quality birds means 
better sales for the grower 

and processor and profit for the 
manufacturer who supplies the 
Liponized broiler finisher. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 
Agricultural Division, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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WASHINGTON — Some indication 
of the market for feed in various 
states and regions is provided in the 
recently issued report on the 1955 
Census of Agriculture, issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

The data obtained by the Census 
Bureau includes figures on dollar ex- 
penditures for feed. While this in- 
cludes all expenditures for feed—not 
just for manufactured feed—the in- 
formation is an indication of poten- 
tial feed markets in the various states 
and regions. 

Also, the new information provides 
a comparison of dollar expenditures 
between 1949 (which was covered by 
the 1950 Census of Agriculture) and 
| 1954. 


es Moines 9-7897 


IS BETTER 
THAN EVER 


Let Us Serve "Tice Shell Needs 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


"ann BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


LEXINGTON 
9-0774 


THE WORLD'S FIRST SUCCESSFUL 
READYMIXED MEAT BASE RAT KILLER 
THAT'S OUR STORY IN A NUTSHELL! | 


FOR THE DETAILS OF THIS AMAZING 
RAT KILLER READ BELOW .. . 


@ Solve YOUR rat problem with amazing WILNITE—the world's FIRST successful rat 
killer combining miracle WARFARIN with a MEAT base. Rats just LOVE the mect 
—treat them to a “last meal” of WILNITE! It's GUARANTEED! 


@ WILNITE'S deadly efficiency comes from the combination of appetizing meat and 
fatal poison. Exhaustive tests at one of the nation's leading universities have proven 
rats eat MORE meat in LESS time than they do grain. WILNITE licks bait shyness— 
kills FASTER! Packed in sanitary cans—no bug contamination. 


@ Miracle WILNITE saves you money—kills MORE rats with LESS bait! Ne costly 
feeding equipment to buy—feed WILNITE right from the can! 


@ GUARANTEED! Try WILNITE in your building. Follow directions closely. If you're 
not COMPLETELY satisfied that WILNITE has solved 
your rat problem, your money will be cheerfully 
refunded. 


WE WANT DEALERS! 
We have an extremely attractive 
proposition to offer WILNITE dis- 
tributors in your area. Write for 


CASE OF 24 ONE-POUND CANS 
Express Prepaid $20 


RETAIL PRICE $7 
PER CAN . . 


WILNITE 


Census Bureau Reports 
Expenditures for Feed 


From these figures, it may be seen 
that total expenditures for feed rose 
28% between 1949 and 1954—from a 
little over $3 billion in 1949 to almost 
$3.9 billion in 1954. 

As defined by the Census Bureau, 
here’s what “expenditures for feed” 
means: Expenditures for feed in- 
clude the expenditures for pasture, 
salt, condiments, concentrates, and 
mineral supplements, as well as for 
grain, hay and millfeeds. Expendi- 
tures for grinding and mixing feeds 
also are included. Expenditures made 
by a tenant to his landlord for feed 
grown on the land rented by the ten- 
ant are not included. 


EXPENDITURES FOR 
FEED 


State and Region (in dollars) 


1949 1954 
Maine . $ 27,82 28 801 $ 36,886,881 
New Hampshire 22 237 31, 818, 232 
Vermont b 2 
Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 
Connecticut 


New England .$ 170,066,593 $ 180,166,459 
New York $ 169,785,101 $ 171,552,010 
New Jerse) 70,791,429 $8,894,023 
Pennsy!lvania 158,617,147 183,124,547 

Mid. Atlantic .$ 
Delaware i 
Maryland 
Virginia 
W. Virginia 


No. Carolina 
So. Carolina 
Georgia : 93,7 
Florida . 31,844,018 


46, 434 448 


So. Atlantic $ 307,382,722 $ 438,017,573 
Ohio eee $ 133,736,101 
Indiana 155,703,448 
Illinois ... 205,123,578 
Michigan .. 68,137,081 
Wisconsin . 129,590,273 

E. N. Central..$ 5 3 692,290,481 
Minnesota $ ,923,73 
Iowa .... 23 
Missouri 


No. Dakota 
So. Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


W. N. Central..$ 6 


4 926,459, 831 

Kentucky $ 47,461,816 
Tennessee 46,501,313 
Alabama 51,797,945 
Mississipp! 43,941,814 
Arkansas 56,916,758 
Louisiana 31,759,219 
Oklahoma 55 77,048,177 
Texas . 15! 223,604,419 
So. Central ...$ 401,948,940 $ 579,031,461 
Montana -$ 19,884,944 $ 17,221,710 
Idaho .. . 24,711,914 26,754,526 
Wyoming 13,748,489 
Colorado 58,942,617 
New Mexico 22,081,394 
Arizona .172,635 21,138,415 
Utah .... ee 26,623,369 23,196,647 
Nevada .. oes 3,905,020 4,491,819 
Mt. States $ 158,279,583 $ 187,575,617 
Washington aan 53,947,578 $ 58,266,135 
Oregon ... 45,423,903 i 24'630 
California 258,891,643 319,825,586 
Pac. States ...$ 358,263,124 $ 424,406,351 
U.S. total . -$3,025,204,777 $3,871,518,353 


NOTE—1949 total of $3,023,840,651 revised 
to above figure 


CANADIAN 


POULTRY FEED SEED 
MIXED FEED 
PROCESSED 

ALL GRAINS 

& BYPRODUCTS 


CANADIAN 
SCREENINGS 


FLAX AND REFUSE 
GROUND AND BULK 


J RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
14th Floor, Royal Bank Bidg., 
2 King St., Z. TORONTO 
Head Office, Winnipeg, Canada 


= 
7 
| 
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PRE-MIXES 
: POTOMAC Pure Crushed Oyster Shell For Poultry 
CAR 
BAW CAR LOADS 
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Distillers 
Dried 
Solubles 


~ 


Pigs gain weight up to 25% faster when fed 

rations fortified with Distillers Dried Solubles . . . 
reach market finish in up to two weeks less time! This 
high feed efficiency is due to naturally rich proteins, 
minerals, the important B vitamins plus other vital 


growth factors found in Distillers Dried Solubles. 


* You can have confidence in your feeds when you balance 
your customers swine rations with nutrition-rich 


Distillers Dried Solubles. 


Arrange for your supply, now! For additional 
information, write Distillers Feed Research Council, 


1232 Enquirer Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 

° 5% 
° 6% 
° B Complex Vitamins 
¢ | Growth Factors 


oo 
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INDEPENDENT STUDIES THREE UNIVERSITIES 
SHOW THE VALUE VITAMIN 
FORMULA FEEDS 


i\\ ‘ 


| 


; Experiments offer the following conclusive evidence: 


1 Micratized Vitamin A is not only highly available to both poultry and livestock, 
. but is also unmatched in stability. 


incompatible ingredients. Under the same conditions other sources of vitamin 


9 Micratized Vitamin A retains its potency in stored feeds despite heat and 
¥ A are shown to be unstable. 


3 Micratized Vitamin A can be used to supply a vitally essential nutrient in the 
a diet of calves. It proves to be more effective for this purpose than carotene. 


Micratized Vitamin A is widely used by research teams at universities and by feed manufacturers 
everywhere as a source of vitamin A, because its availability, stability, and potency are fully demon- 
strated. There is no better product on the market. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. Richmond, Calif. 


Basic producers of Micratized® (truly stable) Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products. 


C 

| 

q 3 A 

| 
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(Poultry Science 34, 603 [1955)) 


Experiment #1 
Micratized Vitamin A showed excellent stability in a wide variety of feeds 
and premixes for poultry and livestock. Typical results are those obtained 
in a turkey feed containing Micratized Vitamin A as compared with the 
same feed fortified with fish liver oil. 


RESULTS OF STORAGE TEST 

Time | Storage Temperature Retention of Vitamin Ain Turkey Starter 

| Stored Maximum | Minimum Micratized Vitamin A Fish Liver Oil 
Months | F F USP Units /ib % USP Units /Ib % 

| 10,000 10,000 
93.0 75.0 9,800 98 4,800 48 
2 a 76.4 10,100 101 3,400 34 
3 96.1 75.0 9,900 99 2,300 27 
4 | 888 66.6 9,300 93 2,800 28 


This experiment showed that Micratized Vitamin A remained stable in spite of heat and in spite 
of the minerals in turkey feed, while the feed containing the fish oil lost potency rapidly. 


Biological studies on chicks and turkey poults reported in this paper confirmed the chemical 
stability tests and demonstrated the full biological effectiveness of Micratized Vitamin A. The 
data obtained with poults on feeds stored 1 month are shown below. 


RESULTS OF FEEDING TEST 


or Diet Average Wt of Turkeys—grams % Mortality 
| Tnitial) 2wk) Sek 4wh 2 wk] 6 wk 
i 
~ 
| Controi—novitamina| 214| 228) | 8] 60 | 100 


Control! plus Micra-| 52 
B tized A, 4,000 USP | 


units/Ib 


394 495 


12 | 20 | 20 | 20 


C | Controtplusfish iver! 52 220) 267) | 8 
oil 4,000 USP unite | | | 


It will be noted that in group A, fed no vitamin A or fish liver oil, growth was very poor, and 
mortality by the end of the 4th week was 100%. Group B, which received the feed containing 
Micratized Vitamin A, grew in a sctisfactory manner over the 6-week period. Considering that 
unidentified growth factors were eliminated from the ration in order to eliminate all extr 
sources of vitamin A to provide a critical test of the two supplements, a mortality rate of 20% 
may be regarded as normal. The vitamin A in the ration of group C was substantially destroyed 
during the 1-month storage period, and in this group also mortality was complete by the 
4th week. 


Experiment #2 (Poultry Science 34, 335 [1955)) 


A storage test comparing the stability of cod liver oil, a dry preparation 
consisting of stabilized fish oil in a dry-fat carrier, and Nopco’s Micratized 
Vitamin A was conducted. 


Three diets were prepared: sources were used for each of the three 


diets: 


Diet 1. A corn-soybean starting ration. 
Diet 2. Wheat bran, wheat middlings, 
oats, and sorghum grain in partial replace- 
ment of the corn-soybean constituents of 
Diet 1. 

Diet 3. A mash concentrate containing 
high protein, vitamin, and mineral levels: 
Some diets contained added trace 
minerals. 


Three different supplementary vitamin A 


Experiment #3 (Journal of Dairy Science 37, 889 (1954]) 


Supplement 1. Cod liver oil: 2,000 A 
per gram. 

Supplement 2. Stabilized dry fat pow- 
der found by assay to contain 12,200 USP 
units of A per gram. 

Supplement 3. Micratized Vitamin A— 
small yellow pellets containing fat-soluble 
vitamin A protected by microcrystalline 
wax. Assayed at 12,900 USP units of A 
per gram. 


The diets were prepared under strict laboratory control and placed in storage at 37°C. 
Vitamin A assays were made initially and after 30 days and 150 days. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 
Vitamin VITAMIN LOSS IN STORAGE AT 37°C 
source % loss in 30-day storage % loss in 150-day storage 
Diet 1 | Diet 2 Diet 3 Diet 1 Diet 2 | Diet 3 
Cod liver oil 206) 19.5 36.9 72.9 61.9 93.0 
Stabilized dry fat powder | 17.9 19.2 31.7 71.1 66.6 88.2 
Micratized Vitamin A o | 101 48 25.5 28.3 34.4 


Diets supplemented by cod liver oil and stabilized fish oil in a dry-fat carrier lost vitamin A 
much more rapidly than those fortified with Micratized Vitamin A. ‘. 


A test comparing the utilization of 
carotene and vitamin A by calves 
gives dramatic evidence of the bio- 
logical effectiveness of Micratized 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Necessary daily intake 


| daily intake 
carotene per 


body weight 


Vitamin A. To maintain a  bigeme vitamin A 31 3.8 ~~ 
Ad 
To maintai ini inal 
syn m NY To prevent papillary edema 36 8.0 
“a 
t etaplasia i 
A To prevent squamous metaplasia in ad fo 
aia he interlobular ducts of the 


Send for full reports on the above tests 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


100 Front Street 
Harrison, N.J. 


Name 


Please send me reports on the experiments. 


Firm Name 


Address 


City 
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How Farm People Accept New Ideas 


Farmers go through several stages 
in learning about and in adopting new 
ideas. These stages may be classified 
as: Awareness, interest, evaluation, 
trial and adoption. 

Some farmers will try any new idea 
that comes along, while others will 
accept an idea only after it is proven 
in their neighborhood. A major con- 
cern of agricultural leaders is that 
of narrowing the time gap between 
the early and late adoptions of recom- 
mended practices. 

A report on this problem has been 


published in the form of a booklet 
entitled, “How Farm People Accept 
New Ideas.” The basic framework of 
the report is the result of the group 
efforts of the Subcommittee for the 
Study of the Diffusion of Farm Prac- 
tices, an adjunct of the North Central 
Rural Sociology Committee which is 
sponsored by the Farm Foundation, 
Chicago. The booklet was printed by 
the agricultural extension service of 
Iowa State College. 

The lag between what is known 
and what is done by most farmers 


Distributed im Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


The Tommy Thompson Co. 


3617 Dryden Road 
Telephone: WEbster 0005 


@ — Fort Worth, Texas 


has been the focus of considerable 
research in ‘recent years, according 
to the booklet. An attempt was made 
by the authors to put together in one 
booklet the results of the various 
studies for use by agricultural leaders 
and various organizations. 

The major purpose of the publica- 
tion is to show the process by which 
ideas become accepted. This diffusion 
process is discussed from three points 
of view: 

1. The stages through which an 
individual goes from the time he first 
learns of an idea until he adopts it, 
and the media which are most effec- 
tive at these various stages. 

2. Some situational and group in- 
fluences affecting adoption. 

3. Some of the characteristics of 
farm people as they relate to rate of 
adoption. 

The booklet’s authors state that the 


Why ‘Stilbosol’ makes 


the supplement you use 


even more important 


‘Siitbosor helps your market cattle make bigger, 
faster gains with less total feed cost. But ‘Stilbosol’ 
is not a nutrient. In fact, by speeding up gains, 
it puts an extra burden on the ration to furnish each 
steer or market heifer with all the essential ele- 
ments the animal needs to build meat and bone 
properly. And the ration must supply it fast 
enough to keep up with the faster growth. 


Good beef cattle supplements, as a part of this 
ration, are formulated to provide your cattle with 
ample amounts of vital nutritional elements. A 
skilled and efficient feed industry gives you two 
important things necessary for the successful use 


of this new gain-booster: 


1. Good supplements to help guarantee the extra 
gains ‘Stilbosol’ is capable of producing. 


2. The technical facilities to properly mix small 
mounts of ‘Stilbosol’ in large amounts of bulky 


_— feeds. 


If you are not yet using ‘Stilbosol’-fortified sup- 
plements, talk it over with your feed supplier. 
Ask him to show you what his supplements with 
‘Stilbosol’ have meant to his customers who 
marketed ‘Stilbosol’-fed cattle this past year. He 
can show you the advantages of feeding ‘Stilbosol’ 
to get more beef at less cost and, in that way, help 
’ you increase your beef feeding profits. 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for 
Diethylstilbestrol Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ is the only such 


premix compounded under license from the lowa 


State College Research Foundation, Inc. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


average time span from awareness to 
adoption of hybrid seed corn in Iowa 
was seven years. Adoption of most 
other hybrid seeds has come more 
rapidly. Changes which involve new 
skills or techniques usually require 
longer periods of time. 


5-Stage Process 

However, once an idéa has been 
introduced into a community some 
people can be found at all stages in 
the process of acceptance. This is a 
five-stage process, according to the 
booklet: 

1. Awareness: At this stage the 
individual learns of the existence of 
the idea or practice but has little 
knowledge of it. 

2. Interest: At this stage the indi- 
vidual develops interest in the idea. 
He seeks more information about it 
and considers its general merits. 

3. Evaluation: At this stage the 
individual makes mental application 
of the idea and weighs its merits for 
his own situation. He obtains more 
information about the idea and de- 
cides whether or not to try it. 

4. Trial: At this stage the indi- 
vidual actually applies the idea or 
practice—usually on a small scale. 
He is interested in how to apply the 
practice; in amounts, time and con- 
ditions for application. 

5. Adoption: This is the stage of 
acceptance leading to continued use. 

An integral part of the acceptance 
process is the communication of in- 
formation at these various stages. In- 
formation is communicated through 
various channels which may be gen- 
erally classified as follows: 

1. Mass communications media 
(newspapers, magazines, radio, TV 
and circular letters). 

2. Neighbors and friends. 

3. Salesmen and commercial 
dealers, 

4. Direct contacts with agricul- 
tural agencies (Extension, Soil Con- 
servation Service, Agricultural Con- 
servation Program and Vocational 
Agriculture workers). 

Mass media make their great im- 
pact in the awareness and in the in- 
terest stages, the report states. 

Neighbors and friends are most im- 
portant as sources of information in 
the evaluation stage. 

In the trial stagé agricultural 
agencies and néighbors and friends 
are important. Dealers and salesmen 
are important as sources of informa- 
tion in this stage when commercial 
products are involved. 

In the adoption stage the idea or 
product has been completely accepted. 
However, the farmer will still seek in- 
formation from his neighbors, friends 
and agricultural agencies to interest 
results in relation to his own situa- 
tion. 

Summary 

The following is an excerpt from 
the report’s summary: 

“The adoption of a new idea follows 
a sequence of influences from the 
time an idea is formed until it be- 
comes generally accepted. In this 
diffusion process people may be classi- 
fied into types based upon the se- 
quence in which they accept. new 
ideas and practices as follows: in- 
novators, community adoption lead- 
ers, local adoption leaders and later 
adopters. 

“One of the functions of leaders 
among farm people is to diffuse new 
ideas and practices. It is their task 

(Continued on page 47) 
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@ PERMADRY Vitamin A stability is unsurpassed 
by any other form of Vitamin A used in feed. 

@ Carry-through Vitamin A stability in regular feeds 
is excellent under all prevailing adverse conditions. 

@ Carry-through Vitamin A stability is maintained in 
pellets, crumbles, cubes, and even in biscuits. 

@ Carry-through Vitamin A stability has been proven 
in mineral mixes and highly mineralized feed concen- 
trates. 

@ PERMADRY also protects ingested Vitamin A 
against destructive elements in the upper gastro- 
intestinal tract. 


Work at leading University Experiment Stations and 

independent laboratories emphasizes the following 

of PERMADRY. 
@ Improved growth rate and feed efficiency. 

@ Reduced mortality due to increased resistance to 
stress factors. 

@ Increased Vitamin A storage in the livers. 

@ Increased egg production. 

@ Increased biologically-active Vitamin A reserves 
in the egg. 

All the above results were demonstrated versus com- 

monly used alternate Vitamin A materials. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE 
WHAT YOU BUY. 


e@ The Vitamin A furnished by PERMADRY is contained in 
digestible oil-soluble “beads” uniformly fortified with Vita- 
min A to levels of about 40,000 units per gram. PERMADRY 
will furnish 5 to 10 times respectively more Vitamin A “bead 
material’ (Vitamin A-Active) per ton of feed than will high 
concentrates of 250,000 to 500,000 units per gram when 
added to feeds to supply the same desired vitamin A unitage. 
e For instance, 10,000-A PERMADRY contains about 25% 
vitamin A-active edible fat, the remainder being high protein 
soy flour and meal. On the other hand, if for making the 
same 10,000-A PERMADRY, concentrates as high as 250,000 
units per gram were used .. . only 4% by weight of Vita- 
min A-active beads would be present when finally ready for 
feed fortification. PERMADRY has refused to economize at 
your expense in furnishing you with a half-way product . 

one which you yourself have to complete by blending down 
the unreasonably high concentrates to practical use levels and 
you yourself have to assume the full responsibility for the 

re “mix. 

“a PERMADRY supplies a greater amount of Vitamin A- 
active material without prior pre-mixing. This relieves you 
of the otherwise mandatory rigid roe etm» control of pre- 
mixes and responsibility connected with be lending of high 
potency concentrates with carrier material. 


OF VITAMIN A-ACTIVE MATERIAL IN 


SUPERIORITY 


STABILITY OF VITAMIN A 


Ox Yo 


ALL WARDED OFF BY PERMADRY } 


BIOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY 


Zl 


AVAILABILITY 


CONCENTRATION 


LESS FEED 


ECONOMY 


_ A STRAIGHT LINE IS STILL THE SHORTEST DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS. 


MMADRY is the only product which furnishes high energy fat and 
E at no extra cost along with the guaranteed amount of Vitamin A, 


IBILIZED VITAMINS, INC. 
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ECONOMY 
AT WHOSE 
EXPENSE? 
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HERE ARE THE OBVIOUS and CONTINUING REASONS for 


HIGH 


CONCENTRATE PERMADRY 


VITAMIN A 


“VITAMIN A 


REQUIRED ar IXER? 
PREMIXING 
: UNDER AIR? 


ANALYTICAL CHECKING? ; 


UNIFORMITY CONTROL? 


ADJUSTMENT OF POTENCY? 


FILLING, WEIGHING, & BAGCING 


eee 


> 

SETTLING A PROBLEM? 


PACKING UNDER INERT CAS? 


VITAMIN STABILITY 3 
AFFECTED BY YOUR OPERATIONS? = 


PERMADRY TRAVELS AN UNINTERRUPTED DIRECT PATH 


FROM BASIC MANUFACTURER TO USER... 


Brooklyn 31, 
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Helps Poultry Raisers 


WORTH Mow 


(tapeworms and large roundworms) 


STIMULATE GROWTH 
(in both chickens and turkeys) 


Mow 
ONLY P OLYSTAT DOES ALL THIS 


Since its introduction early in 1955, POLYSTAT has been tried 
and proven on millions of birds, by practical profit-wise poultry- 
men. It has proved palatable, safe, effective, and profitable 
under the most trying field conditions! 


POLYSTAT cuts death, feed and other overhead losses due to: 
coccidiosis, large roundworms, tapeworms, and hexamitiasis in 
turkeys. 


POLYSTAT stimulates growth and improves feed conversion, even with 
Vitamin B12 and Antibiotics in the feed. Promotes 9.6% faster 
growth on 4 pound less feed per pound of live weight, 

on the average! 


POLYSTAT improves broiler and turkey quality: better coloring, 
redder combs, better feathering . . . more than pays for itself in 
higher market values. 


POLYSTAT simplifies your medicated feed service program .. . 
multiple benefits reduce the flock service required. 


POLYSTAT mixes well and makes feeds easier to sell. Yes, 

POLYSTAT is worth more because it does more. It will pay you to 
investigate this outstanding product. Send for special feed 
manufacturers prospectus. 


LAYING MASH Commercial egg producers everywhere 
prefer laying mash containing 3-Nitro... 
CONTAINING and for good reason. 3-Nitro gives hens 
added vitality for consistent high pro- 

duction. 


When fed right from the start, 3-Nitro 
stimulates growth ... hens lay up to 15 
days sooner. 3-Nitro improves body devel- 
opment. Helps hens lay up to 12 extra 
eggs per bird. Proved conclusively in field 
tests. 


FOR INCREASING Manufacturers Bulletin No. 4." 
EGG PRODUCTION satspury’s cy, owe 
EXTRA EGGS - CONSISTENT LAYING - LESS FEED 
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to expedite the process of getting 
ideas from their sources of origin to 
those who can use them. 

“To be effective in this process one 
must know what techniques to use at 
the different stages and how to mo- 
bilize them effectively. 

“He must also know in which stages 
in the diffusion process the people gre. 
For example, it would be a waste of 
energy to devote educational efforts 
to instruct people how to do some- 
thing—information pertinent to the 
trial stage—-when the majority of 
them are at the stage of needing data 
about what the idea is—i.e., at the 
interest stage. 


“In order to be most effective, an 
agricultural leader nmst know how to 
use all of the communications chan- 
nels available to him. For example, 
the informal leaders have contacts 
and influence with people which no 
other channels can provide. The most 
effective use of the informal leader 
requires that one work with him on 
an informal basis. 


“In order to be effective as an edu- 
cational worker one must under- 
stand: 

a. The nature of the acceptance 
process. 

b. The values and aspirations of 
the people with whom he must work. 


c. The formal and informal group 
relationships within his area. 


d. The availability and most ap- 
propriate use of mass communica- 
tions. 

e. The sequence and interrelation- 
ships of influences in acceptance of 
new ideas. 

“In addition to knowing how to use 
the various channels of communica- 
tion in bringing about adoption of 
practices, educators must be sensitive 
to the customs, values and aspira- 
tions of the people with whom they 
work. Changes are accepted when 
they support these values and aspira- 
tions. Hence it is important to show 
how and to what extent they do so. 
For those most concerned with the 
security obtained by owning their 
farms free of debt, one can show how 
the adoption of improved practices 
will contribute toward this end. 

“Finally, the person attempting to 
speed up the process of acceptance 
of new ideas and practices must be 
aware of the total process and the 
sequence of influence at different 
points in this process. It is necessary 
to intermesh the impersonal with the 
personal and the technical with the 
nontechnical. In this sense the in- 
fluencing of change is an art which re- 
quires sensitivity to the many phases 
of the acceptance process; it also re- 
quires the ability to make most effec- 
tive use of the various means of in- 
fluencing acceptance.” 


In Canada it’s... 


Delmarva Firm Signs 


Union Agreement 


WILMINGTON, DEL. A two-year 
union contract was signed last week 
by Earl Herholdt, owner of the Mil- 
ton (Del.) Poultry Co., the 12th of 
its kind signed recently by companies 
in the poultry industry in the big 
Delmarva broiler belt. 

The contract sets a minimum pay 
rate of $1.05 an hour, effective March 
1, 1956, provides for six holidays with 
pay, vacations after 45 pay checks, 
two 10-minute rest periods a day and 
one week vacation after a year’s em- 
ployment. A clause gives the right to 
re-open wage discussions Jan. 3, 1957. 

Some 100 employees, of whom 
about 75 to 80 are women, are cov- 
ered by the new pact, a joint agree- 
ment of Local 199 of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Local 876 
of the Teamsters AFL-CIO combined 
union. 
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TASTE 


ANISE COMPOUND FLAVOR 


Solve your Anise Oil problem with this 
exclusive formulation of unusually sweet 


and intense aroma value. Outlasts Star 
Anise Oil. Oil Soluble or Water 
Soluble (dispersable). 


Write or phone for price list and samples. 


Jaste Engineering, 


Paul Q. Card, Technical Director 


MOnroe 6-5255 


1401 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 22, Illinois 


Crently separates 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. Air sky 
Feed Ingredient Merchants Conveys cobs 
P. O. Box 66, Station Q Highest capacity _ 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA Use required cose 
any Other feed mills than 


BUY THE BEST... 


Lip “h COB BLOWING CORN SHELLERS 


Shells clea 
kernels fro eanly 
Handles Tom the co all 


HOWILAY 2DOZEN 
EXTRA EGGS A YEAR 


For larger capacity 
ask us about the 
Triumph No. 1200 
Corn Sheller 


Zip 


Write for full details about 


TRIUMPH 


moving part 
ee long life bearings 
© Heavy duty parts easily replac 
hen require 
trouble free cob blowet 
design 
Modern shelling cylinder 
design 
Interior read 
All steel constructi 
Backed by 70 years of oxget 
ence in sheller design @ 
manufacture 


ily accessible 


¥Y THE BEST... 


“TRIUMPH 


“TRIUMPH 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Send me catalog and delivery information about Zip Corn Shellers. 
I need capacity to handle about 


bushels per hour. 


Name 


Title 
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COB BLOWING CORN SHELLERS , dng 


Address 
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FLAVOR, LIQUID 
@ POWDERED ANISE 
@ MOLASSES BOOSTER 
FLAVOR Ld 
@ POULTRY OR TURKEY 
Fee FLAVOR 
@ 00G FOOD FLAVOR | 
@ FENUGREEK COMPOUND 
@ LICORICE COMPOUND " 
FLAVOR 
d Custom Feed Mills 
| Country Elevators an Cu 
| 
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ES 
6-8 tons Pet 
| Hour of Machin — : 
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| like EGGSHELL BRAND 
(what they need for firm, 


The antibiotic in your poultry feeds must be able to answer ‘‘yes’’ to all 
three of the questions listed in the chart at the right! 


Otherwise, it can not be fully effective either in the prevention or the treatment of 
chronic diseases such as CRD, Blue Comb and Nonspecific Enteritis. 


This is important to you—if you want to assure your customers of HEALTHIER 
birds and greater dollar returns. As you can see, the narrow-range antibiotics with 
so-called ‘‘selective activity’’ fall short. AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline— 

the strongest, widest range antibiotic—scores on all three points! 


AUREOMYCIN gets into the chick’s body tissues—is more effective against more 
harmful bacteria than any other antibiotic—has the staying power to do a thorough job. 


AUREOMYCIN is supplied to feed manufacturers in various types of AUROFAC® Feed 
Supplements. Choose the AUROFAC best suited to your “‘high level’’ feed. 


Let your customers be sure—with poultry feeds containing 


AMERICAN Ganamid company FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION | PLAZA. NEW YORK 20. 
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PENICILLIN 


AUREOMYCIN STREPTOMYCIN| BACITRACIN 
Does the antibiotic get into YES Not completely cr Oa NO 
the chick’s body tissues? 
Is the antibiotic effective 
against most disease organ- “ES Only a few 


isms it meets there? 


Does the antibiotic stay long 
enough to do a thorough job? 


ws 


YES 


“high levels” of the world’s greatest disease-fighter: 


Could they be fully effective 
since they don't get into the 
chick's body tissues? 


AUREOMYCIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


| 
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Poultry Tankage Being 


Tested as Ingredient 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — While not 
enough research data are available to 
enable nutritionists to recommend 
poultry tankage as a registered feed 
ingredient, initial reports from experi- 
ment stations in South Carolina and 
Maryland and preliminary data from 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute indi- 
cate that it may be acceptable in 
properly formulated rations, accord- 
ing to Dr. E. L. Wisman of VPI’s 
department of nutrition and bio- 
chemistry. 

In a current test at VPI, the feed- 
ing value of various poultry by-prod- 
ucts is being assessed for chick ra- 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Also All Grades and Grinds Sun-Cured 


e tions. Some 1,440 chicks are being 
used. 
THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


fact that over one million broilers 
were sold last year from farms in 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


the U.S. Assuming that three fourths 


of this number went through com- 


SCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


©O-DEE MINERAL STABLE 
VITAMIN D, 


Save more than $100 per ton on Dry D cost! 


Approved for 


VITAMIN D 
upon periodic 
tests 


Product of N.Y. Philips-Roxane, The Netherlands 


VITAMIN D, POTENCY OF BO-DEE UNDIMINISHED 
FOR PERIODS IN EXCESS OF 12 MONTHS 


In tests conducted by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation—12 month 
tests at 30 day intervals—showed no loss of potency of Bo-Dee Mineral 


Stable Vitamin D3; when mixed with the following minerals: 


GROUND LIMESTONE FERROUS SULFATE 


STEAMED BONE MEAL COPPER SULPHATE 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATE MANGANESE SULPHATE 


MAGNESIUM SULPHATE COBALT SULPHATE 


TO THE BEST OF OUR KNOWLEDGE THESE 
RESULTS HAVE NEVER BEEN DUPLICATED | 


WRITE TO US FOR INFORMATION ABOUT HOW YOU CAN SAVE | 


| 


FROM $100 TO $200 PER TON ON YOUR DRY D COST. 


130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THE BOWMAN GROUP 


George O. Adams 
385 Crescent Ave. 
Buffalo 14, New York 


Arch Sales Company 
1406 E. 47th Ave. 
Denver, Colorado 


Kindstrom-Schmoll Co. 
418 Flour Exchange Bidg. | 
Minneapolis, Minn. | 


K. S. Crittendon, Inc 
120 East Third St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Wakefield, Mass 
Crittendon-Smith, Inc. M. A. McClelland Co. 
3240 Peachtree Road Bidg. Dwight Building 
Atlanta, Georgia Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago Office E. B. Johnson, Inc. 


600 S. Michigan Ave 1331! Denton Drive 
Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas 


New York Office Ourgin & Co., Inc. 
220 East 42nd St. 116 Foundry St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
Standard Sales Co. 
202 Cochran Bidg. 
Meridian, Miss. 


Crittendon-Smith, Inc. Feed Associates, Inc. 
514 Wallace S. Building 106-108 No. Court St. 
Tampa, Fla. Marysville, Ohio 


Frank Seitz Sales Co. 
1510 3ist Street 
Des Moines, lowa 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, 


mercial processing plants, then the 
following amounts of by-products 
could have been available: 72,750 tons 
of poultry tankage, 37,500 tons feath- 
er meal, 12,000 tons of grease and 
5,625 tons poultry blood meal. 


Researchers are making progress 
in finding uses for some of these 
products, says Dr. Wisman. For in- 
stance, for the past several years 
nutritionists have been conducting an 
extensive study to determine if feath- 
er meal and poultry tankage can be 
used in rations as are other protein 
supplements. Attention was first 
tiven to feather meal. 

Now, as a result of the tests, feath- 
er meal, if it is at lesat 70% hydro- 
lyzed, is accepted in most states as a 
registered feed ingredient, and poul- 
try nutritionists are approving its use 
in mixed feeds up to 3 or 4% of the 
ration. 


Geld 


WASHINGTON—An agreement to 
sell 40 million pounds of U.S. beef, 
worth $10 million, to Israel for Israeli 
currency under Title I of Public Law 
480 was announced this week by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture. 


The Secretary stated that the pro- 
gram “represents the first one we 
have had for beef under Public Law 
480. It involves the movement of 
about the meat equivalent of about 
50,000 head of cattle. 


GRAND OPENING 
MONTICELLO, MINN. — New fa- 
cilities of the Monticello (Minn.) 
Feed Mill Co. are ready following a 
grand opening recently. The former 
facilities were destroyed by fire last 
fall. 
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Call your nearest 
© Chase office for samples 
and further details 
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Animal Health Products 


Merchandising Handbook 


For Feed Dealers 


SALES BUILDING IDEAS FOR 
ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
No. 
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$140 Million a Year 


is spent by farmers on 
animal health products 


American farmers spent more than 
$140 million for animal health prod- 
ucts last year. Animal health prod- 
ucts are not items the farmer must 
be persuaded to buy. He is already 
spending $140 million each year and 
will be spending more as science de- 
velops newer and better products to 
fight livestock and poultry diseases 
Narrowed profit margins demand that 
farmers increase the efficiency of 
their livestock programs—which in- 
cludes keeping their livestock healthy 
It’s simply good business for the 
farmer to use animal health products 
whenever they are needed in the 
farming operation. 

Dealers who sell these products 
report animal health sales averaging 
up to 10% and even more of their 


annual gross. But why do some deal- 
ers sell more products than others? 
The number of animals and farms in 
certain areas of course is one reason. 
There are other reasons, too, and 
these were brought to light in a re- 
cent survey (see summary on next 
page) of midwest states retail stores. 

The handling of animal health 
products means not only added busi- 
ness for the dealer, but healthy busi- 
ness, too. Animal health products are 
high profit lines and carry from 20 
to 60% profit on all items. A small 
amount of floor space devoted to ani- 
mal health products can produce 
substantial net profit in a year. Such 
lucrative profits are well worth the 
little time needed to service the cus- 
tomer’s needs. 


The well advertised lines of animal 
health products are backed by highly 
efficient research facilities. The deal- 
er directly benefits from this exten- 
sive research through programs car- 
ried out to inform livestock produc- 
ers how and when to use the animal 
health products. Most products can 
be administered by the simple method 
of mixing the product with the ani- 
mal’s feed or drinking water. Each 
package also contains simple, de- 
tailed instructions for the proper use 
of the product. 

The dealer often is able to take ad- 
vantage of the value of national 
magazine, radio and television adver- 
tising creating even larger sales pos- 
sibilities. 


WHAT DOES THE POULTRYMAN SPEND? 


National sales figures show that poultry farmers purchase 32% 


$45 million worth 


half—$21.5 million worth 


DE some 


of all farm health products sold each year. Nearly 


is sold to commercial broiler raisers. Com- 


mercial turkey raisers account for another $8 million and $15.5 million 


is sold for farm flocks. National sales figures show that an average of 


22¢ is spent on every turkey marketed in the U.S. for poultry remedies. 


\ turkey raiser with 5,000 birds is a customer with $1,100 to spend for 


poultry remedies 


~ 


and not just a potential customer. He's actually 


spending that much for remedies. Farm laying flocks also consume 


large quantities of poultry 


spent an averag 


remedies. Last year American farmers 


re of 5c for every broiler and laying hen raised on aver- 


age family-sized farms. At this rate, a farmer with 300 laying hens 


will purchase $15 worth of poultry remedies this year. 


WHAT DOES THE CATTLEMAN SPEND? 


Dairy farmers spend $1.12 annually for animal health products for 


every milk cow 


farmers buy 46c worth per head of beef cattle and 


replacement stock. Sheep raisers in turn spend 20c for each head of 


sheep raised. 
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WHAT DOES THE HOG RAISER SPEND? 


Hog raisers spent $37.5 million last year for animal health remedies. 
That's an average of 67c for every hog raised in the U.S. A farmer 
with 200 head of hogs will spend an average of $134 for animal health 


products this year. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SPRING SALES 


Spring is the best time of year to launch into the animal health busi- 
ness. Most new chicks, pigs, calves and lambs arrive during the 


early spring months 


right at the time when danger from disease, 


from exposure, is greatest. Loss of young birds and animals is the 


farmer's biggest loss 


and now a large share of this loss can be pre- 


vented with animal health products, especially the antibiotics. Baby 
chick placements are at their peak during February, March and April. 
Fifty-seven million baby pigs will be farrowed this spring and seven 
million dairy calves will be dropped. Every chick and young animal 
is a potential user of animal health products during their first few 


health products 


* 
* 
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weeks of life when the danger of disease is greatest. 


Interviews with successful retailers reveal that a profitable business in animal! 
is related to the following seven points: 


Know what animals and what animal diseases are prevalent in your area. 


Know what health products will be effective. 


Stock products with broad use. 


Have an animal health department in your store. It doesn’t have to be elaborate as 
long as all the products are in one location and can be seen by your farmer trade. 


Don’t carry six or seven different lines. Stick to one or two product lines. 


Carry manufacturers’ lines that are well advertised to your farm customers. It’s the 


manufacturers’ advertising that helps direct farmers to your store to ask for the 


products. 


* 


Use manufacturers’ promotion materials such as folders, leaflets, etc. The manufac- 


turer designs these to help you sell. Display them where a farmer can refer to them. 


Use them in your own promotions. 


One of the most effective ways for 
a feed dealer to merchandise his prod- 
ucts successfully is by a dramatic 
demonstration showing that they will 
perform for specific purposes. 

A classic example is that of Edgar 
(Swede) Johnson, Swede’s Produce, 
a feed dealer at Lone Tree, Iowa, a 
man of strong faith, who is willing 
to put his beliefs at stake in the pub- 
lic’s eye. He had the intestinal forti- 
tude to set up a live display with 10 
rhinitis-infected pigs. 

A purebred Hampshire breeder of 
his acquaintance gave him 10 pigs, 
all infected with rhinitis. They had 
runny noses and two had disfigured 
snouts. They were five weeks old. All 


Dealers Dramatic Demonstration Wins New Customers 


10 pigs were put on display, and im- 
mediately started on a highly fortified 
feed that Mr. Johnson was recom- 
mending for reconditioning runts or 
pepping up pigs out of condition. 

The news traveled fast, and soon 
the whole community became inter- 
ested in the progress of this unusual 
feeding demonstration. Comments 
commonly were to the effect that, 
“they'll die” “it’s a good way 
to lose money,” etc. Among the most 
interested of the observers was the 
Hampshire breeder who had given 
Mr. Johnson the pigs and the local 
veterinarian. 

After eight weeks the 10 pigs 
weighed 672 lb. They were then 
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switched to a regular supplemented 
ration with corn for the rest of the 
feeding period. Their total weight 11 
weeks later was 1,840 lb. 

A very detailed record was kept. 
In addition to the feed, all items such 
as feeders, waterers, vaccination, cas- 
tration, etc., were added in as part 
of the cost. The last hog was sold 24 
weeks after the demonstration was 
started and the record ther showed 
that the net profit on the hogs was 
$119.02, not bad for 10 poor-doing pigs 
that were going to be knocked in the 
head. This demonstration showed the 
importance of achieving utmost feed 
efficiency from healthy pigs. It 
brought in dozens of new customers. 
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Complete Line of Health Products, 


Good Display, Reliable Advice 
Help Pennsylvania Feed Dealer 


Send Sales 


Increased sales of animal health 
products are being enjoyed by Dan 
H. Hoover, feed dealer in East Earl, 
Pa., who points out to farmers just 
when they need such items and the 
correct way to use them 

“Too often a dealer is just content 
with stocking up a line of health 
products that he feels will take care 
of his farmers’ requests,” explains 
Mr. Hoover. “This is all wrong. The 
dealer should stock the health prod- 
ucts that are needed for the better 
care and growth of the poultry o1 
livestock that is being raised in the 
area, Naturally, this will mean that 
the dealer will have an expanded 
line, but there is nothing wrong with 
this. The dealer will wind up selling 
more of these products.” 

During the past years, Mr. Hoover 
has found that those farmers who 
have purchased and used animal 
health products tend to stick to the 
same ones regardless of the change 
of condition in their poultry or live- 
stock. They are of the opinion, that, 
if one product helped their chickens 
before, it’ll help them again. They 
don’t try to investigate to see if 
there is anything better on the mar- 
ket or if their chickens are suffer- 
ing from another disease and a dif- 
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Soaring 


ferent health product is much more 
desirable 

Other farmers wait until some 
birds have died or their livestock 
appears to be on their “last leg.” 
Then they call in a veterinarian. In 
many cases it is already too late or if 
remedial action is taken, the cost 
runs pretty high. Knowing this, M1 
Hoover has devised a preventive ani- 
mal! health program that has en- 
joyed unusual results from farmers 
and made his health products sales 
soal 

“First off, we maintain a complete 
line of animal and poultry health 
products in our store so that in- 
coming farmers see them,” explains 
Mr. Hoover. “The first thing they do 
s pick up an item or two and ask 
what is the use of these items. And 
that is exactly what we intend them 
to do. For once the subject is 
broached on health food products, 
we can explain our preventive health 
program.” 

Mr. Hoover explains to his cus- 
tomers that they should never wait 
until a disease shows up in their 
flocks or a steer or cow looks sick 
before taking action. The investment 
of a few dollars every now and then 
will go a long way toward assuring 


ON THE ALERT—Dan H. Hoover, East Earl, Pa., feed dealer, believes in 
keeping his customers alerted to possible trouble in their flocks and herds by 
keeping manufacturers’ aids prominently displayed in his sales room. Here he 
is showing a poultryman a certain disease symptom which bears watching. 
Mr. Hoover maintains a careful and active interest in his customers’ flocks 
and herds and is able to suggest improved management practices in many cases. 
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customers of a healthy flock or live- 
stock herd. 

To implement his observations, he 
has a series of charts on the store 
wall that outlines the conditions of 
chickens and beef and dairy cattle 
They outline symptoms that may be 
easily uncovered in poultry or live- 
stock and suggest remedial solutions. 
Many drawings are cut-a-ways and 
these have been extremely helpful 
in getting to the root of many 
problems. 

“If we are in doubt or there is 
some difficulty involved, we will sug- 
gest taking poultry to the state labo- 
ratory or have a veterinarian brought 
in,” says Mr. Hoover. “Nothing is 
left to chance. After some experi- 
ence along these lines, the diseases 
and problems among poultry and 
livestock begin to ‘boil down’ and 
they become common knowledge to 
the dealer.” 

Mr. Hoover's preventive health 
program centers around new flocks 
and new animals when started by 
farmers and the constant care of 
these flocks and livestock. Mr. 
Hoover knows that most of his cus- 
tomers start new flocks or augment 
their current flocks. When visiting 
customers he tells them that pre- 
ventive action will safeguard their 
investments and provide them with 
bigger birds that will lay larger eggs 
and have greater market value 

He suggests a regular worming 
program for poultrymen customers 
and provides them with literature 
and charts that will help them rec- 
ognize any disease or illnesses that 
they may contract. Mr. Hoover 
leaves this material with them and 
the customer always keeps it handy. 

“We keep instilling in the minds of 
our customers that when they suffer 
bird losses, the situation is usually 
caused by their own negligence,” ex- 
plains Mr. Hoover. “If they took 
remedial action at the first sign of 
trouble, in all probabilities the birds 
could be saved or those infected 
separated from the others and the 
flock saved. A bird-in-time-saves-nine 
is a slogan that we try to get across 
to them.” 

“One of the best ways to build up 
a health products business is by 
‘showing off’ your efforts to other 
customers,” explains Mr. Hoover. 
“And by showing off I mean point- 
ing out a farmer’s flock to his neigh- 
bors, friends and talking about it to 
store customers. We do the same 
when it concerns livestock. 

“Every time we make a stop at a 
farmer’s house, we will ask him if 
he saw the terrific flock of birds 
that someone nearby is raising. And 
in all cases they have, particularly 
when his own isn’t developing as well 
as he would like. Then we explain 
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to him that this particular farmer 
took our advice in preventive health 
of his birds and that is the rea- 
son for it. Inevitably, the farmer 
takes my advice and starts work on 
his own flock.” 

Mr. Hoover feels that too many 
dealers overlook playing up animal 
health products for a number of rea- 
sons. First, they feel it is just a 
sideline to their regular business and 
not worth the effort; secondly they 
know so little about the actual in- 
doctrination and use of these prod- 
ucts that they don‘t know what to 
advise. And finally, because they have 
their stocks crammed away in some 
corner where customers seldom see 
them unless they go looking for 
them, sales volume is limited. 

“Dealers should know that animal 
health products bring them a greater 
profit return percentage-wise than 
practically any other line of products 
that they handle,” says Mr. Hoover. 
“Also, once a feed dealer has made 
known to his customers that he 
knows something about the care and 
handling of their flocks and live- 
stock, they become more dependent 
upon him for their feed supplies and 
related needs. They want his advice 
and help when needed, so they must 
retain his good-will and be his regu- 
lar customers.” 


— 


VOLUME SELLING of animal and poultry health products is simplified when 
a few basic rules of display and product information are followed. A metal 
display rack such as the one shown here is attractive and can be placed where 
it gets the most attention from store traffic. Shelf sizes are varied to allow 
for different size products. The shelf fronts provide space for product identi- 
fication and prices. Literature racks on the sides of the display put product 
information within easy reach of the customer. A rack like the one shown 
above is easy to maintain and keep clean. 
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Guarding Health of 
Livestock, Poultry 
Protects Financial 
Health of Farmers 


Out of every $1 income the U.S. 
farmer gets 55¢ from livestock and 
poultry and their products, and 45¢ 
from crops, according to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures. The in- 
come split is shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing. 

However, the value of livestock 
and poultry and their products which 
are never realized as income by the 
farmer is a huge sum. 

Diseases, parasites and insects tax 
livestock and poultry producers to the 
extent of $2.7 billion a year, which is 
one-sixth the farm value of all live- 
stock and poultry in the U.S. This is 
a tremendous waste and much of it 
could be prevented with more concen- 
tration on health problems. The task 
of cutting down on disease loss be- 
longs not only to the farmer but also 
to the feed dealer and everyone con- 
nected with the agricultural economy. 


Cattle 
Hogs 
Sheep 


Poultry & Eggs 
Dairy Products 


: 


This is a matching quiz,to test your knowledge of 
some common diseases among livestock and poultry. 
The left hand column lists the scientific, or techni- 
‘al terms, for each disease while the column at the 
? = Zz right contains the more common, or “barnyard” 
Do You Kn OW Wir terms. Match the two columns by placing the letter 
7 for the correct answer in the space provided. There 
are no prizes for the bright boys, no dunce caps 
either. Each correct answer counts 10 points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good and 90 very good. Go 
to the head of the class if you score 100. The correct 
answers appear below. 


KERATITIS (cattle and sheep). Diamond Skin Disease 
Symptom: Inflammation of eyes 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA (cattle, sheep, horses, swine). Sorehead 
Symptoms: Loss of appetite, high temperature, rapid breathing, dis- 

charge from eyes and nose. 

INFECTIOUS PODODERMATITIS (cattle and sheep). ‘) Bang’s Disease 
Symptoms: Lameness, swelling or soreness above or between the 

claws 


MASTITIS (sheep). Shipping Fever 
Symptoms: Lameness. Ewe holds leg stiff, keeping it away from 
udder 


SWINE ERYSIPELAS (swine). Blackhead 

Symptoms: Watery eye discharge, lameness, arched back. 

BRUCELLOSIS (cattle, swine, goats). C.R.D. (sometimes 
Symptoms: (in cattle) Premature birth of dead calf; (in swine) called Air Sac Disease) 
swollen joints, lameness; (in goats) hardly any symptoms. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS (young cattle). Blue Bag 
Symptom: Lump in lower jaw bone 


FOWL POX (turkeys and chickens). Pink Eye 
Symptom: Tiny, yellow, blister-like areas on heads. 


ENTEROHEPATITIS (turkeys). i) Lumpy Jaw 
ymptom: Yellowish-colored droppings. 


CHRONIC RESPIRATORY DISEASE (chickens and turkeys). Foot Rot 
Symptoms: Sharp drop in feed consumption, persistent, excessive 
head shaking 


ANSWERS: 
A, hes 2, j; 4 a; 33 7, i; 8, bs 9, e; 10, f. 


TEN DOLLARS was the cost of this 
display to John Johansen, owner of 
the Champlin Feed & Seed Store, 
Anoka, Minn. Mr. Johansen bought 
the display from a radio shop which 


was going out of business for $10 and 
is utilizing it in his feed store for dis- 


playing poultry and animal health 


products. Mr. Johansen says 6% of 
his volume is done in poultry and 
animal health products and he relies 


on newspaper advertising during the 
March-June period to do most of his 
promotional job. 
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Modern Disinfectants, 
Insecticides Help Keep 
Poultry Flocks Healthy 


Modern disinfectants and insecti- 
cides are useful and effective in help- 
ing keep poultry flocks healthy. 

University of Florida poultry spe- 
cialists say that infectious coryza and 
chicken lice are two big profit-takers 
but their control is relatively simple. 

Vigilance and continued supervi- 
sion are the main factors in control- 
ling the two conditions. And, preven- 
tion in both cases may be easier and 
more profitable than the cures. 

Dr. J. G. Wadsworth, Florida Ex- 
periment Station assistant poultry 
husbandman, says infectious coryza 
is caused by a bacterial agent which 
may persist in a flock a long time. 
Heavily parasitized birds, improperly 
nourished and subjected to adverse 
conditions, are most susceptible. 

First, the poultryman should pro- 
tect the flock from contaminated 

premises; this means 
he must clean the 
premises thoroughly, to 
destroy the organisms, 
if the area is known to 
be contaminated. This 
might even include rex 
moval of the deep litter 
and replacing it, before 
a new batch of chicks 
is started. Modern disinfectants are 
available which will do the job, he 
Says. 

He says, too, that birds can be car- 
riers. Maybe they had the disease and 
recovered—but yet are carriers. Thus, 
it’s not always a good practice to buy 
breeding males or started pullets; one 
of these may be infected. If one has 
to introduce new birds, quarantine 
them a while. 

Dr. M. W. Emmel of the Experi- 
ment Station suggests a monthly 
“lice check” of the flock. The poultry- 
man should examine a few birds’ ab- 
dominal area below the vent and a 
few other body areas; if the skin is 
dry and scaly. lice may be seen run- 
ning and hiding in the feathers; gray 
louse egg masses may be attached 
to feathers or the fluff area. 

A 1% lindane solution as a roost 
spread should be used for an efficient 
killing job. It also will kill poultry 
mites, if they are present. 

Several teaspoonfuls of sodium 
fluoride in the dusting box may help 
control lice, as the hens dust them- 
selves. However, sodium fluoride is a 
poison and care should be taken in 
its use. 


Display It 
To Sell It 


MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE FEED RETAILER 


RINGING THE 


cash 
register 


“Our route man has sanitation supplies which he carries 
in his delivery truck and calls feeders’ attention to them 
if there is a profitable need for them,” states a feed 
dealer. The dealer says that over 10% of his gross income 
is derived from health products and his staff is frequently 
asked about health problems and diseases. A well co- 
ordinated newspaper advertising schedule, concentrating 
on the spring season when sales are highest, does his best 
job of selling products, he states. In-store and window 
displays are also valuable merchandising aids, he con- 


cludes. 
$ $ 


One feed dealer constantly cautions his employees against 
recommending a health product if there is the slightest 
doubt about whether the product is designed or recom- 
mended to do what the customer wants it to do. “We 
are careful not to sell a remedy for something it was not 
designed to do. The feed dealer should be honest enough 
and wise enough to know when to suggest remedies and 
perhaps correct a feeding program,” he adds. 


$ $ 


If you want to sell a product display it well. Displays 
need not be costly. Examine display stands in other 
stores for ideas on how to construct them. Then have 
one of your employees who is handy with the saw and 
hammer build one or more display stands. Colorful cloth 
or crepe paper will do wonders with display stands or 
shelves that may not look too attractive unadorned. 
Stands or movable shelving built so that they are inter- 
changeable will provide a variety of display arrangements. 

A good line of animal health products, well displayed and 
merchandised so that the customer will use the products 
exactly as recommended by the manufacturer is a good 
way to get new business, a feed dealer writes. Contacts 
made by a qualified salesman have built for his firm a 
sizable health products business which exceeds 10% of 
his gross income per year, he adds. 

Cattlemen are eager to obtain the latest research find- 
ings which might enable them to become more efficient. 
In a survey of 1,588 cattlemen across the U.S. by the 
American National Cattlemen's Assn., it was found that 
research studies requested by cattlemen, in order of im- 
portance to them, included feeding and nutrition, pasture 
and range management, marketing, management, breed- 
ing, diseases, parasites, meats, dwarfism and buildings 
and equipment. The list has considerable meaning for 
feed men. It indicates the type of information and serv- 
ice the cattlemen are seeking and which the dealer can 
provide in many instances. 
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Insect Pests Cause 


Unnecessary Losses in Livestock and Poultry 


* 


About one-third of the 
weight gains of animals and milk pro- 
duction could be averted by the in- 
telligent use of modern insecticides, 
claims the Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its survey report titled, 
“Losses in Agriculture.” 


losses in 


Insect pests of livestock and poul- 
try cause an estimated yearly loss of 
over $500 million, according to the 
ARS survey. Insects, along with di- 
seases, internal parasites and reduced 
marketing income, levy losses total- 
ing $2.7 billion annually on U.S. 
farmers. 

The accompanying article summar- 
izes the ARS report on insect pests 
and marketing losses. Losses from 
diseases and internal parasites are 
summarized in the first three num- 
bers of this handbook. 


* 


Insect Pests of 
Livestock, Poultry 


The abundance of several 
livestock insect pests varies little 
from year to year. Weather may 
shorten or lengthen the active season 
of biting flies, but on a countrywide 
basis livestock are seldom completely 
free from insects 
cur, but there is usually no marked 
fy reduced infestation the following 
year, except in the case of the screw- 
worm in the northern states, which 
are invaded in some years 

The injury that insects do to live- 
stock is usually not very apparent 
The feeder may see his livestock 
fighting flies, but not understand that 
losses in weight and milk will result 


of the 


Outbreaks do oc- 


Cattle insects: Cattle grubs are dis- 
tributed over the entire U.S. but es- 
pecially in the North, where two 
species are involved. Grubs damage 
hides, cause loss of meat in dressed 
carcasses and produce loss of weight 
and milk production among cattle se- 
verely attacked by 10-20%. The av- 
erage annual loss in cattle due to 
the cattle grub is estimated at $100 
million. 

Lice cause beef and dairy cattle to 
rub and lick or bite themselves 
Lousy animals are unthrifty and do 
not utilize feed for proper gains. It 
has been shown that treated animals 


gained 73 Ib. more per head than 
untreated checks under identical 
management, range and handling con- 
ditions over a period of 61 days. If 
10 lb. per animal is lost in only 10% 
of the cattle in the U.S., an annual 
loss figure of $20 million is reached. 

Several species of ticks affect cat- 
tle, reducing weight gains and heavy 
infestations can kill the animals. 
Losses in cattle due to ticks are esti- 
mated at $13.8 million annually. 

Four species of mites cause an es- 
timated annual loss of $4.5 million in 
cattle. 

Poultry insects: About 40 species 
of mites and 10 species of ticks and 
fleas affect pouitry in the U.S. These 
cause unthriftiness, loss of 
weight and egg production, and some 
mortality, especially in young stock. 
It has been shown that the difference 
in net income between louse-negative 
and louse-positive flocks could be 30- 
40%. This could mean approximately 
75¢ to 85¢ per louse-negative 
bird. The average annual loss to the 
poultry industry has been estimated 
at $80 million 

Miscellaneous insect pests: Mos- 
quitoes are a constant source of an- 
noyance to cattle and it is certain 
that they cause sizeable losses in re- 
duction of weight gains and milk pro- 
duction in milk cows 

Screw-worms are found from south- 
ern California to South Carolina and 
cause the most injury to stock in the 
Svuth. The losses due to death, perm- 
anent injury and poor weight gains 
from the screw-worm is estimated at 
$20 million annually. 

Horn flies are distributed over the 


pests 


entire U.S. Experiments have shown 
that beef cattle treated with DDT 
gained 50 lb. more in one month 
than similarly infested animals not 
treated. An annual loss of at least 
$100 million in beef cattle and $50 
million in milk production due to 
horn flies has been estimated. 
Stable flies are distributed over 
most of the U.S. but are most severe 
in the South and midwest. A loss of 
$20 miliion annually is estimated. 
Horse flies and deer flies are vicious 
pests in the South, midwest and some 
places in the West. Losses are esti- 
mated at $75 million annually 


Marketing and 
Processing Losses 


During the marketing and process- 
ing of the products of livestock and 
poultry, losses are incurred from ac- 
cidents, lack of care, deterioration 
and spoilage. Market egg defects such 
as meat and blood spots occur in 
eggs wherever they are produced. 
Faulty nutrition is suspected as being 
a factor, as well as genetics, manage- 
ment and physiological disturbances. 
Total annual egg losses from broken, 
defective, inferior grades and liquid 
eggs is estimated at $136 million. 

Grade reductions for bruises, cuts, 
etc., in chickens and turkeys is esti- 
mated to cause an estimated loss of 
$132 million. 

The summary of estimated annual 
livestock and poultry losses for 1942- 
51 totals $2,688,442,000, about one- 
sixth of the annual production value 
of $15,717,000,000, it is shown in the 
Agricultural Research Service survey 


Summary of Estimated Annual Livestock and Poultry Losses for 1942-51 


Nature of loss 
Losses in production of 
nd milk . 
in production of 


sses in production of 
(including non-hatch 


stock and poultry 
and poultry 
yultry products 


s a whole 


nventory values; not 


tAverage ual farm 


imption, 1941 


marketings of lives 


% Loss from 
Losses potential 
in value production 
1,000 dollars %o 


Production 
varue 
1,000 dollars 


669,065 
539,615 


12, 


+15,717,000 


included in annual income totals 


tock and products plus value of home con- 


(Authority Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture.) 
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FEEDSTUFFS, Feb. 25, 1956——51 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Feb. 27-28 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas 
City; exec. V. P., Lloyd 8. Larson, 
20 West Ninth Street Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


March 7 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; sec., Lawrence Carpenter, 
1232 Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; sec., Russ Hay, 702 Lewis 
Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 


March 18-19—Quad-State Conven- 
tion sponsored by Sioux Oity Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn.; Martin Hotel, 
Sioux City, Iowa; seo, N. G. Nichols, 
901 Missouri River Road, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 


March 18-23—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Olark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, IL. 

March 22-23—Maryland Nutrition 
Conference for Feed Mfrs.; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; chmn., 
Dr. G. L. Romoser, U. of Md., Col- 
lege Park, Md. 


March 29—Illinois Swine Growers 
Day; U. of IL, Urbana; chmn., 8. W. 
Terrill, Dept. of Animal Science, U. of 
Ill., Urbana, Il. 


April 3—Purdue Egg Day; Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; chmn., David D. Jackson, 
Ind. Agricultural Extension Service. 
Lafayette, Ind 


April 5—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers, Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
Monroe U. May, P.O. Box 6666, Dal- 
las 19, Texas. 


April 6-7 — Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Texas, Ft. 
Worth; sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 
Meacham Bidg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 

April 9-11—American Assn. of Feed 
Microscopists; Deming Hotel, Terre 
Haute, Ind.; chmn., Robert C. Wor- 
nick, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

April 12-14—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; chmn., Jack 
Flammer, 5935 So. Malt Ave., Los 
Angeles 22, Cal. 

April 12-18—National Fisheries In- 
stitute; 4-Most Hotels, Miami Beach, 


Marvelitter is the safest floor your 
customers can put under their birds, It 
contains no coarse, hard, or sharp mate- 
rial that injure tender chicks or poults. 
It’s highly fire resistant; won’t blaze or 
smolder to produce suffocating smoke. 
Marvelitter is made of re-cleaned flax 
shives—material from the same plant 
that makes fine linens and papers. It 
won’t decay so there’s no chance for 
birds to pick up mycosis from molds or 
rots. Marvelitter is easy to stock, easy 
to sell— because it’s safe! 


by Peter J. Schweltzer Windom, Mina, 


Marvelitter 


TRADING CORP. 


Fla.; mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St., 
N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

April 16-17 Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Corn- 
husker, Lincoln; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, 917 Trust Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 19—-Illinois Feed and Nutri- 
tion Conference; Univ. of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; chairman, Dr. John H. Byers, 
Dairy Science Dept., Univ.,of IIL, 
Urbana, Ill. 

April 27—Purdue Cattle Feeders’ 
Day; Lafayette, Ind.; chmn., W. M. 
Beeson, Dept. of Animal Husbandry, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

May 3-5 — Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Kansan Hotel, Topeka; 
sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bidg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 13-14—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Kentwood Arms Hotel, 


LAUHOFF’S TQASTED CORN FLAKES 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 
Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL 
WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT 
LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. 
1800 Cereals of Quality Since 1862 ~ 
DANVILLE, — 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY SERVICE 


FOR ANALYSIS OF 


WHEAT, FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, SOYBEANS, ALFALFA MEAL, 
DOG FOOD, TANKAGE, TALLOW, FISH MEAL, ETC. 


HALLENBECK INSPECTION & TESTING LABORATORY 


52-54 PEARL ST. BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


C101" Line) 
Sold nationally 
through 
drug stores 
feed dealers 
feed mills 


grocery stores 


(HEALTH PRODUCTS 


AND PRODUCTS 
TO BACK IT UP 


IF YOU WANT TO INCREASE YOUR SALES 
WRITE, WIRE, OR PHONE US 


farm service stores 


A FEED 


Manufactured from 
Pratt formulas 


and sold under 
the Pratt brand by 
franchised mills FOOD 
all over Arrates Sold nationally by 
the United States (Pre-Mixes) independent grocers — \ 
hains — feed deal: 
nationally 
to manufacture 
their own brand 
of feed 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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Springfield; Sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21-22 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 


4 Dallas; sec., John F. Moloney, 19 S. 
F I } Cleveland St., Memphis, Tenn. 
May 23-25—American Feed Manu- 


facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
| eago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 West 
ALFALFA MILL 
June 4-5 — Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
BLISSFIELD, MICHIGAN New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 

Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry . 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 


Dd £ liam-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
June 6-9 — Grain Processing Ma- 


chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 


Lick Springs Sheraton, French Lick, 

Al Medl Lf & Straw Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
ay Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

June %7-10—Canadian Feed Mfrs. 


Assn.; Sheraton Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont.; reg., Herbert Hick- 


Purina Sanitation Products 
big EXTRA 
for Purina Dealers 


To rural America, the Checkerboard 


trademark stands for Purina. Purina PURINA HELPS ’EM SELL! 


Chows, and Purina Sanitation Products. 


For the same people who make Purina Chows Purtna Dealers get lots of selling help 


with the “Sanitation Franchise.” Reg- 
also make Purina Sanitation Products. : 8 
ular store display material... news- 
paper ad mats... radio spots... out- 


The same standard of quality, the same 
door signs...handout literature... 


careful research, the same production ee 
: P all the merchandising aids that a dealer 


skills go into the making of Purina Sani- noeid wate. 


tation Products. They’re built to work 


together! New products are introduced with a 


bang through Purina’s national adver- 
tising. Dealers and outside salesmen 


Purina Dealers know that they can recom- 
get the “dope” on these new products 


quickly... start building their sales 
right away. 


mend these health aids with confidence 
because they’re built to do the job. Cus- 
tomer satisfaction is reflected in the 
steady sales growth of these health prod- Yes, Purina Sanitation Products are 


ucts in their flashy new labels. an important... and profitable... part 
of every Checkerboard Store. 


That’s why so many independent feed 
dealers have chosen Purina Chows.. 


plus the insecticides, disinfectants, worm- 
ers, and treatments that make up Purina’s 
complete line of Sanitation Products. 


RALSTON PURINA 
COMPANY 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


ling, Wm. Stone Sons, Ltd., Ingersoll, 
Ont. 


June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 
tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

June 12-14—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Bldg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 18-21—American Dairy Sci- 
ence Assn.; University of Conn., 
Storrs; chmn., W. R. Hesseltine, U. 
of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

June 20-22—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Ocean City, Maryland; 
sec., J. Frank Gordy, Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., Selbyville, 
Del. 


June 28-30—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offi- 
cials; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

Aug. 7-10—Poultry Science Assn.; 
No. Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
sec., C. B. Ryan, College Station, 
Texas. 

Aug. 10-11—North Carolina Feed 
Mfrs. Assn.; Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C.; sec., Louis Maxwell, 
Box 897, Goldsboro, N.C. 

Aug. 13-14 — Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; Chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 

Oct. 15-16—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 


H | 

GRAIN(/SOMBANY | 
910 Grd Exghanae 
Minneapalis Minn. 
SCREEMNGS 

Grourtd of. Bagrorntd 


HIAWATHA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Phone: F&deral 5-218? 
| 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


the buiiders of 
VITAMINIZED and = 
MINERALIZED CONCEN. 

TRATES since 1922. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


and Warehouses 
From Coast to Coast 
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"I've always made money with 


"That's the report we get from 
>» PILOT BRAND dealers every- 
Y where—many of whom have sold 
PILOT BRAND exclusively for a quarter 
century or more. Easy, profitable, year 
* round sales plus quick turnovers is the answer. 


| Yes, it pays big dividends to stock and push 
reliable, popular PILOT BRAND—the | 
eggshell material that definitely helps your 
customers get maximum egg production 
and stronger shells at a very low cost. 


Concentrate on PILOT BRAND. 
a It’s a sure-fire profit-maker and 
business-builder. 


Order from 
Your Distributor— 
or Write to us 


- 


OYSTER SHELL ||) 


New Rochelle, N.Y. + St. Lovis 9, Mo. 


STOP DUST WITH 


* Liquid Fat Marcol B-75 puts an end to the 
dust problem. .. eliminates waste. 


* Marcol B-75 improves palatibility . . . animals 
eat more. 


* Marcol B-75 packs power for extra energy... 
animals fatten quicker. 


* Marcol B-75 pours, handles, and mixes like water. 
* Marcol B-75 has Super Stability. 

* Marcol B-75 saves labor and equipment costs. 

* Marcol B-75 contains Vitamin E. 


Order your Free Sample Today. 


CO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


USDA, Dairy Group to 
Seek Foreign Markets 


WASHINGTON — The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that in cooperation with 
Dairy Industries Society, Interna- 
tional, it would inaugurate a pro- 
gram of market development for 
dairy products in Latin America, the 
Far East and the Mediterranean area. 

Gwynn Garnett, administrator of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service, has 
stated that the joint market develop- 
ment program will be undertaken on 
a country-by-country basis, with the 
cooperation of each country involved. 
The program's objectives will include 
development of wider use of milk 
and dairy products which would im- 
prove the health of the people of each 
country participating, and the cre- 
ation of a diet-balancing demand 
abroad for milk product exports. 

The FAS administrator has ex- 
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ganization incorporated in the US., 
indicated that the society will help 
to point out the advantages of dairy 
products in solving nutrition prob- 
lems in the countries in which the 
program will operate, and in estab- 
lishing sanitary procedures and fa- 
cilitating dairy product processing 
and distribution. 

The possibility of making commer- 
cially-produced ice cream and recom- 
bined fluid milk from nonfat dry 
milk and anhydrous milk fat avail- 
able to large populations, will be 
fully explored. 

The society’s specialists will be 
utilized in carrying out the market 
development project in the countries 
covered by it. 

Local currencies which become 
available under Title I of Public Law 
480 will be used mainly in financing 
the program. Where possible, finan- 
cial contributions to the program 
also will be made by foreign dairy 
groups. 


pressed hope that the educational —— 
work started under the program 
eventually will be maintained by the 
people of the participating countries 
on a permanent basis. 

Roberts Everett, secretary of the 
Dairy Industries Society, Internation- 
al, a non-profit dairy educational or- 


MORE PROTEIN NEEDED 
URBANA, ILL.—More protein 
should be fed in a dairy ration that 
has mixed hay or corn silage as part 
of the roughage, according to spe- 
cialists at the University of Illinois. 


Distributed in Washington, Oregon, Montana, No. 
Idaho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 
Peedstuf fs 


95 Connecticut St. 410 Lewis Bldg. 
Seattle 4, Wash. Portiand 4, Ore. 
MAin 0737 CApitol 2-1913 


We hove .. 


“Ray Ewing 
PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


“NEW LEADER” Avr - Unloading 
BULKMASTER=makes all 


storage facilities more accessible! 


| 
|| 


Eliminates loading and unloading of bagged feeds! 
1. Simple one-man operation with all controls 
located at the rear of unit for convenience of 
operator. 
2. Rotary air blower and all drives are centrally 
located for balanced load distribution. 
3. Body sides sloped for efficient flow of ma- 
terial and extra wide conveyor for lower center 
of gravity and assured faster unloading. 
4. Low pressure blower provides the proper vol- 
ume of air and guards against a separation of 
feed ingredients. 
5. Rotary Air Blower mounted in front center 
of body prevents dirt, dust, grime, etc., from 
entering the air system. 
6. For fast unloading into pits and elevators 
and simpler clean out, unit is equipped with 
special by-pass door. 
7. Weatherproof steel top is recessed and 
streamlined. Makes loading easier and faster. 
8. Unit is equipped with a safety torque re- 
lease clutch on the rotary feeder. 
9. Equipped with flexible, lightweight discharge 


BULKMASTER with 
Full Hydraulic Contre! 


HI-MOLASSES 
DAIRY FEED BODY 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT 
616 D Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Monvfacturers of The World's Most Complete Line of Spreaders 
ond Bulk Matern. over, (quipment 


Write TODAY for FREE 
Circulars! 
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SELL THE 1956 EDITION 


of the 
Greatly Improved 


DOG FOOD 


More Appetizing and Palatable than 
Ever Before 


PACKED IN MEAL 
5 Lb. - 10 Lb. PELLETS 
25 Lb. - 100 Lb. CUBES 
BAGS 


— 


AUROFAC® 


MEGASUL® 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


NATIONAL ALFALFA MEAL 


FOXCO QUALADEE VITAMIN OILS 


EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELLS 


SMITH’S NO. 1 STEAM DRIED MENHADEN FISH MEAL 


Write for Foxco Flavitein Formulas 


THE COMPANY 


NEWFIELD, N. J. Phone Vineland 9-4400 
| 9-4401 
9-4402 


PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 


New Mexico A&M 


Plans Feeders’ Day 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — Two 
marketing experts, A. K. Mackey of 
the National Stock Yards and Fred 
Heep of the National Livestock Com- 
mission, Oklahoma City, will sum- 
marize the market outlook for live- 
stock at New Mexico A&M College’s 
17th annual Feeders’ Day, Feb. 27. 

The Feeders’ Day will feature re- 
ports on research and various phases 
of livestock feeding. 

J. H. Knox, head of the college’s 
animal husbandry department, will 
get the event under way at 9:30 a.m. 
with a report on winter rations for 
stocker cattle. 

P. E. Neale, professor of animal 
husbandry, will outline the results of 
the college’s research on cube feed- 
ing of lambs. 

Stilbestrol will be discussed by 
Ward Repp, assistant nutritionist 
with the A&M animal husbandry 
department. 

Other topics which will be aired 
during the day are the “relationship 
of shade of color to production in 
Hereford cattle,” the “effect of type 
of cattle on feed lot performance,” 
and the “effect of type of cattle on 
carcass.” 

Chairman for the day will be Ivan 
Watson, extension animal husband- 
man. 

A school for livestock breeders will 
follow on Feb. 28-29. 


American Cyanamid 


Sales Increase 13% 


NEW YORK—American Cyanamid 
Co., producer of chemicals and phar- 
maceutical products, announced this 
week that for 1955 its consolidated 
net sales were approximately $451 
million, about 13% greater than the 
$397 million for 1954. 

Earnings before tax approximated 


$74,714,000 as compared with $51,- 
050,000 reported for 1954. Related 
income taxes were $36 million and 
$24 million, respectively, so that con- 
solidated net earnings were $38,714,- 
000 for 1955 against $27,050,000 in 
1954, 

After deducting dividends on the 
preferred stocks ($2,144,000 for 1955 
and $1,310,000 for 1954), net earnings 
applicable to the common stock were 
$4.07 per share on 8,994,130 outstand- 
ing shares in 1955, compared with 
$2.95 on 8,722,921 shares for 1954. 

Financial statements will be in- 
cluded in the annual report to be 
released early in March, the company 
said. 


FEED MILL BURNS 
ATHENS, TEXAS — The Royall- 
Everett Feed Mill and a loaded truck 
were destroyed by fire recently, with 
damage estimated at $4.000. The mill 
was owned by J. M. Royall and Edgar 


PHENOSALT 


The original Cattle & Sheep Worm Product 
for Mixing or Free Choice Feeding. 10% 
Phenothiazine, Minerals, Salt. Guaranteed 
non-caking, free flowing. Dealers, 

write for delivered price. 


DR. HEINZ CO., Inc. 


Washington C.H., Ohio 


EXPELLER SOYBEAN 
MEAL & CAKE 


45% Protein —5% Natural Fat 
GUARANTEED 
No adulterations Clean 
Nutritious @ Palatable © Fragrant 
A Dependable Supply 
Truckloads or Cars 


COSHOCTON FARMERS 
EXCHANGE COMPANY 
Coshoctoz, Ohio 


i 4 Re % Designed For Fast Loading and 
Unloading Without Bridging 


% Thorough Uniform Mixing 
%* Dust-Tight Positive Bagger 


Special agitating arms prevent bridging and assures 
quick, clean emptying of mix. Easy to install and 
operate with present equipment. Loads top or bottom 
—clean, fast ...no waste. “Flinger” at top of con- 
veyor tube thoroughly distributes ingredients—cuts 
mixing time. Bagger has positive, non-jamming cut- 
off valve, operating in a dust-tight housing. Ball 
bearing equipped screw conveyor is “balanced” for 
quiet, smooth operation. Motor mounted as desired. 
All-steel, electric welded construction throughout. 
Available in 3 capacities: 2000, 3000 and 4000 Ibs. 


NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 


1801 S. 


Write for Literature and Name of Nearest Distributor 


ILLINOIS STREET @ 


STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


| Le | 
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LIME CREST 


TRACE-MINERAL 


Behind all Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre- 
Mixes stands a record of providing the best 
possible products with true economy and 
convenience for the feed manufacturer. Lime 
Crest pioneered in the use of compatible 
ingredients in trace-mineral pre-mixes. Its 
exclusive blending process assures uniform- 
ity of distribution of the vital trace elements. 


Important, too, is Lime Crest leadership in 
trace mineral research . . . research that 


Just off the Press: 


Write for a free reprint of the chapter on Energy 
Values of Feedstuffs for Poultry from the 1955 
edition of The Scientific Feeding of Chickens by 


Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


Dept. A-2 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


produced a better blending process and led 
to the use of trace mineral compounds that 
are more compatible with fat-soluble 
vitamins. 

Because quality control is a fetish at Lime 
Crest, you can depend on accuracy and uni- 
formity of all our formulations. Lime Crest’s 
facilities and skills are your assurance of re- 
ceiving the most advanced products to help 
you produce better feeds. 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 


Newton, N.J. 


World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS—the 3-in-1 calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE—the ideal conditioner for poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE—for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


tn Canada: The Ash Chemical Company, 410 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q, 
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Increased Our | 
Feed Profits 50%\ 


. . « Says J. T. Fitzwater, Mgr. 
FARMERS CO-OPERATIVE EXCHANGE 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


“Our Brower Mixer has certainly been a good 
investment. We use our mixer for custom mixing 
and I would: say it has increased the number of 
customers we are serving about 75‘, with an all- 
over feed profit increase of about 50%. We have 
found the Mixer to be very conomical to operate 
and it does an excellent mixing job.” 


MIXERS 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes 
—at a power cost of 3c to 5c per ton. Above and 
below-floor models. Five sizes—mixing capacities 
700, 1,200, 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 Ibs. per batch. 
Heavy welded steel construction—built to give 
years of trouble-free service. Many exclusive 
features for easier and faster mixing. 


30-DAY TRIAL Write for full details 


Custom Mixing 


New Chicken Breed 


Developed at Wyoming 


LARAMIE, WYO.—A new breed of 
chicken, Skyline White, has been de- 
veloped at the University of Wyo- 
ming. In announcing the new breed, 
Dr. G. T. Davis, university poultry 
specialist, said that the chicken 
should help meet the needs of poul- 
try keepers of the high-altitude areas. 

The Skyline White is noted for fast 
feather growth, white plumage and 
good early growth for broiler produc- 
tion, Dr. Davis said, The hens, though 
not excessively large, are large 
enough to demand top prices on fowl 
markets. 

Skylines mature early and lay at 
a heavy rate in the fall and winter, 
according to Dr. Davis. The hens 
produce eggs economically, because 
the birds are somewhat smaller than 
other heavy breeds. 


Their white color is the dominant | 


type. Thus, he explained, they can 


be crossed with other breeds to ob- | 


tain white offsprings. 


The bird was developed at Laramie 


where the altitude is 7,200 ft 
“Chances are,” Dr. Davis said, “the 

vigor required to develop well at 

such an altitude and in the cold cli- 


mates will enable the birds to be | 
strong—both in high and low areas.” | 
The new breed is now available 


to hatcheries and breeding farms. 


USDA to Help Develop 


New Soybean Markets 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
it would cooperate with the American 


Soybean Assn. in developing and pro- | 
moting markets for U.S. soybeans | 


abroad. 

USDA and the association will 
work jointly in developing markets 
for soybeans in Japan, Western Ger- 
many and possibly other countries. 
Particular attention will be directed 
to grade and quality standards of 
U.S. soybeans, and foreign consumer 
preferences 

Gwynn Garnett, administrator, For- 
eign Agricultural Service, indicated 
that the cooperative enterprise will 
include market development and re- 
search; sales promotion, and related 
activities. It will be conducted under 
an agreement between USDA and 
Albert Dimond, president, and George 
M. Strayer, secretary - treasurer of 
the American Soybean Assn., Hudson, 
Iowa. It is expected that detailed 


agreements covering specific coun- | 


tries and projects will be negotiated 
within the framework of the over-all 
agreement. 
WILLIAM N. HURLBURT DIES 
PELHAM MANOR, N.Y.—William 


N. Hurlburt, vice president and di- | 


rector of the International Paper Co., 
died recently at his home here. He 
was 66 years old. 


FREE GOODS OFFER! 


on HyPo-ZYME 
the “ENZYME-ACTION” 


Mastitis Treatment 


special 
FREE GooDSs 
offer... 


Order one dozen Handy 
Packs of HYPO-ZYME-6 
and get FREE one Handy 
Pack containing one dozen 
syringes of HYPO-ZYME-6, 
today’s outstanding “enzyme- 
action” mastitis treatment, 
packaged in the convenient 
professional-type disposable 
syringe... the formula that 
acts where ordinary treat- 
ments fail because it dis- 
solves the “cake” and thor- 
oughly penetrates all infect- 
ed areas. 


b ...in this attractive 

saies-making display 


carton, complete 
a with posters 
and toiders 


HYPO-ZYME-6G 


is promoted by intensive national advertising 
in FARM JOURNAL, HOARD’S DAIRY- 
MAN and on leading TV and Radio stations 
and heavy direct-mail and sampling to lead- 
ing Dairy Farmers and County Agents. 


ORDER THRU YOUR SERVICE WHOLESALER 
OR WRITE TO 


DO YOU NEED 


SCREENINGS? 


JOHN STRATE is the 


WALSH GRAIN CO. 


FEDERAL 8-0678 
1002 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15 


of 
| get yo TRA PROFITS now 
BROWER 
WK | | 
| BROWER MFG. CO., 402 N. 3rd St. Quincy, Ill. ee | 
Largest Selling Mixer! 


STABILIZED 
ANIMAL FATS 


IN POULTRY 
DOG and 
LIVESTOCK 
FEEDS 


The fact that a majority of the ~ presented at the 
recent meeting of the National Poultry Science Association 
were on the subject of Animal Fats in feeds indicates the 
high level of importance assigned to fats by poultry nu- 
tritionists. 

A series of broiler feeding tests recently completed at 
the University of Maryland on a special strain of broilers 
using stabilized animal fats at 10%, 121\4% and 15% of 
the total ration and with protein at 24%, 24.6% and 25.7% 
and 27.1% levels produced marvelous results in feed effi- 
ciency. In 7 weeks and 3 days, three-pound broilers were 
produced on feed required pound of gain of only 1.72 
pounds with 10% stabilized animal fat and 24% protein; 
and 1.69 pounds of feed per pound of gain when 15% of 
stabilized animal fat and 25.7% protein were used, 


Commenting on broiler feeding tests made with high 
levels of animal fats in the feeds, Dr. Slinger of the De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ontario, says: “The use of high levels of 
fat could revolutionize the present concepts of efficiency 
in broiler production”. 


Stabilized animal fats have also been used at relatively 
low levels to very good feeding advantage in dog foods and 
in cattle and hog feeds. As a result, increasing numbers of 
feed mills are producing feeds containing animal fats. 


The advantages possessed by feeds containing animal 
fats can be set down as follows: (1) Such feeds are more 
palatable; (2) they are not dusty; (3) they contain more 
energy; (4) reduce necessary feed intake; (5) have increased 
feeding efficiency; (6) reduce feed costs; and (7) boost 

feeding profits. 
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7 ALSO SUPPLIES 

© FATTY ACIDS 
MINERALS, VITAMIN Biz 

® RIBOFLAVIN, NIACIN and 


FACTORS now considered a 
necessity in Poultry and 
_ Hog feeds. 


Dr. A. R. Patton, Chemistry Department, Colorado 
A&M College says: “In general bed. proteins are better 
feeds for animals than plant proteins. Their amino acid 
make-up more nearly matches that of the animal tissues to 
be built. Quite aside from this, animal proteins also tend 
to contain more minerals and vitamins than plant protein 
feeds, and part of the superiority of animal protein is due 
to these factors”. 


Another point in favor of meat proteins is that they 
contain vitamin B,. and other unidentified meat protein 
factors. Also, the minerals in meat scrap are non-toxic and 
readily absorbed by the digestive tract. 


Much research has shown that a balanced combination 
of vegetable and animal proteins produces the best feeding 
efficiency, other factors being correct and to the same 
levels. Then too, meat scrap—S0% protein—generally 
provides protein at a lower cost per pound than linseed 
oil meal or soybean oil meal. 


And here are other Plus Values provided by meat scraps: 


32 times the Calcium—6 times the Phosphorus 

2 times the Riboflavin and Niacin—and 18 times 
the Fats found in vegetable proteins . . . and in 
addition other unidentified meat protein factors. 


There are just a few of the reasons why you cannot go 
wrong by using meat scraps in feed formulations. Better 
feeders recognize the value of meat protein and want it in 


their feeds. 


Write for Data on Stabilized 
Animal Fats and Meat Protein, TODAY! 


Organized in 1933 


® those UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH 


RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 


30 N. LA SALLE ST. Phone FR 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Oregon Researcher 
Replaces Corn with 


Barley in Poultry Feed 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Feed barley 
can be used to replace part of the 
higher priced corn in poultry ra- 
tions, reports Dr. G. H. Arscott, 
poultry husbandman at Oregon State 
College. 

In a series of battery and floor 
tests with broilers, Dr. Arscott found 
that barley can be used to replace 
up to one half the ground corn in 
all-mash broiler ration when 3% sta- 
bilized animal fat is added as a sup- 
plement. Under these _ conditions, 
| growth and feed efficiency are as 
| good as that obtained with an all- 
| 


D-P Injectable 


@ Indicated for CRD in chickens, sinusitis in turkeys. 
© Particularly valuable in treatment of pullets, layers. 


@ Each 500 cc vial contains 25 grams Dihydrostreptomycin 
Sulfate and 5 million units Procaine Penicillin. 
@ May be provided under private label. 


Administered by intramuscular injection 


| corn ration without added fat. 
Without the added animal fat only 


FLEMING | one fourth of the ground corn could 
Specialty Kompany, | be replaced with barley, his tests 


indicate 
2205-09 THRIFT ROAD @ CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Dr. Arscott is also experimenting 


Grit SALES 

SIZE 

FELOERS 


Weighs 
Approx. 22 Ib. 


Your Grit sales go up when you Display-Feature-and-Sell 
the New King Size, Easy to Stack, Self Feeding GRAN-I- 
GRIT Feeder Pack. It SAVES Poultry Raisers, Dealers 
and Jobbers both Time and Labor handling heavy Bags and 
releases valuable storage space. 
GRAN-I-GRIT HAS EYE APPEAL 


Tests by leading poultry authorities have proven that 
layers prefer a grey grit with dark specks .. . 
the GRAN-I-GRIT TYPE .. . as much 
as 10, 15 and even 100 to one over 
grit of other colors. 


GRINDS FEED FINER 


GRAN-I-GRIT, with its sharper grinding edges, grinds feed 
finer in the gizzard. Finer grinding of feed releases more 
nutrients from the grains and grasses that birds consume. 


BETTER USE OF FEED 


Because GRAN-I-GRIT releases extra nutrients from feed, 
birds get more body-building nourishment. Pullets develop 
bigger, stronger and faster with less feed and when in produc- 
tion they produce the same number of eggs with LESS FEED 
AND WITH LESS COST. 

These extra nutrients also help speed the growth and feed 
conversion of broilers. Faster growth and quicker marketing 
of broilers mean better profits. 


USED BY LEADING POULTRY BREEDERS 


Leading poultry breeders and Top commercial egg producers, 
use and recommend GRAN-I-GRIT. They know from experi- 
ence how GRAN-I-GRIT helps improve livability of chicks, 
growing stock and layers, and how GRAN-I-GRIT’s New King 
Size Feeder Pack is unbeatable where birds are separated into 


breeding pens. 
GET THE FACTS 


Take time out now and write for our new GRAN-I-GRIT 
Free Booklet that tells how GRAN-I-GRIT Saves and Makes 
Poultry Raisers More Money and How GRAN-I-GRIT will 
Step Up your Grit Sales. Also gives full details on retail and 
jobber opportunities. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 


with pelleted broiler rations. The re- 
sults look encouraging, he says, but 
until experiments are completed he 
is recommending barley be substitut- 
ed for corn in pelleted rations at the 
same rate as in mash rations. 


In tests with laying hens, only a 
very slight decrease in egg produc- 
tion was noted as larger amounts of 
barley were used to replace corn in 
both the mash and scratch rations. 

One thing needs to be watched 
when barley is used to replace corn, 
Dr. Arscott says. In every case, he 
found that litter moisture became 
more of a problem as the level of 
barley in the ration increased. 

How can a poultryman tell when 
barley will save him money? Here 
are Dr. Arscott’s recommendations 
based on his ingredient-cost calcu- 
lations: 

For broiler rations, whenever corn 
costs $15 ton more than barley, bar- 
ley is a good buy. This holds true 
when corn is between $45 and $75 a 
ton, and stabilized animal fat is sell- 
ing for 7 to 11¢ lb. When stabilized 
animal fat is priced at 6¢ Ib., a $10 
difference between corn and barley 
would make barley a good buy. For 
layers, Dr. Arscott says barley can 
be substituted for some or all the 
grain in the mash or scratch when 
barley costs 85% as much as corn. 


Hay-Making Group 


To Meet at Rutgers 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J. — Hay- 
making will be the subject of the 
second annual meeting of the North- 
eastern Hay Drying Assn. March 7 
at Rutgers University. 

There will be a hay show in the 
morning, judged by William H. Hos- 
terman of Washington, top U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture hay spe- 
cialist. Machinery exhibits also are 
planned. 

Speakers during the afternoon will 
be Mr. Hosterman and Harvey C. 
Dreibelbis of Hominy Hill Farm, 
Colt’s Neck, president of the associa- 
tion. 

A panel will discuss “What Makes 
Good Hay,” with Dr. John Washko, 
agronomist at Pennsylvania State 
University, as moderator. Panel mem- 
bers who will speak and answer ques- 
tions will be Ray Poorbaugh, equip- 
ment dealer and developer of Quaker- 
town; Dr. Ernest R. Purvis, Rutgers 
soils specialist; Robert S. Filmer, 
Rutgers entomologist; Donald Mac- 
Kay, of the State University of New 
Jersey farm engineering staff; Mr. 
Hosterman, and Mr. Dreibelbis. 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 
of Feed Ingredients 


255 Board of Trade Bldg. 
2-138 Chicago 4, Til. 
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Arkansas Station to Study Effects 
Of Different Housing for Broilers 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Would it 
“pay off” in the long run for broiler 
producers to cut down summer heat 
losses in their chickens through bet- 
ter housing? An answer to this ques- 
tion should be provided through a 
research project which is just being 
started at the University of Arkan- 
sas’ Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Prof. Robert M. Smith and Prof. T. 
R. C. Rokeby are project leaders. The 
research is being conducted by the 
department of animal industry and 
veterinary science and the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering. 

The need for research in this field 
was noted in the summers of 1953 
and 1954 when lossees were tremend- 
ous. Not only did poultry producers 
suffer death losses in their flocks; 
they also experienced severe losses 
from low egg production and slow 
growth gains during prolonged 
periods of heat. 

The use of low cost housing, with 
a minimum of control of environmen- 
tal conditions during the summer, has 
generally been accepted as the most 
profitable method of producing poul- 
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try in the South. In view of recent 
losses by poultry producers, however, 
there is reason to believe that con- 
trolling summer environmental condi- 
tions might be of equal, or even more, 
importance than is heating during the 
winter months. Results of the re- 
search will show if this is economical- 
ly feasible. 
First Phase 


The first phase of the study will 
be to determine the effect of various 
quality levels of housing on environ- 
mental conditions within the houses. 
Meat production and product quality 
of broiler flocks will be studied. 


There will be four levels of housing 
with two identical houses on each 
level. The control house will be of 
the conventional frame construction 
commonly found in the poultry pro- 
ducing area of Arkansas. Two of the 
houses will be covered with reflective 
covering materials and will have side 
panels which may be raised or re- 
moved to provide maximum ventila- 
tion when required. The principle of 
taking full advantage of the winter 
sunlight and yet missing the direct 
rays of the summer sun will be em- 
ployed in two solar, fully-insulated 
houses with controlled mechanical 
ventilation. Two fully air-conditioned 
houses complete the four levels. 


The experiment is also designed to 
see how the type of housing influ- 
ences different breeds of chickens and 
also the conversion of different feeds. 
The experiment is expected to con- 
tinue for about five years. Tentative 
plans call for the raising of six flocks 
of broilers over a period of two years. 
The same houses and experimental 
design as for Phase I will later be 
used to determine the influence of 
each housing level on egg produc- 
tion. 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 


products, new services and new literature 
Claims made in this department are those 


offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 


panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5400—Granular 
Grind Booklet 


“Granular Grind Is Good Business” 
is the title of a booklet recently pro- 
duced by the Prater Pulverizer Co. 
and the McCarty Co., its advertising 
agency. The company announcement 
states that it is a “comprehensive and 
educational booklet.” It tells about 
granular grind, the story of its be- 
ginning, and how it’s produced with 
the company’s patented triple reduc- 
tion process—and what it means to 
feeders. There are complete dimension 
drawings, capacity charts, a picture 
of a modern mill layout, the story of 
Pratermatic, a description of the 
Prater mills’ features, something 
about other company products for 
mill automation plus other facts and 
pictures. The booklet is available by 
checking No. 5400 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5399—Gyratory 
Sereen 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s gyratory screen (Model CS-1) 
designed to provide separation of dry 
granular products into predetermined 
grades in the chemical processing, 
feed and food industries is described 
in a new bulletin released by the corn- 
pany. “Easy to install, operate and 
maintain, design features of the 
screen which provide better all- 
around performance are portrayed in 
the bulletin,” the company states. 
The flexibility of screen combinations 
permits wide range of capacities, and 


the bulletin includes tables of esti- 
mated capacities for some 20 differ- 
ent products as well as for compara- 
tive openings of screen cloth. Secure 
a copy of the bulletin by checking 
No. 5399 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 


No. 5401—CRD 
Product Container 


A new “puffer can” for treating 
CRD-infected chickens with dihydro- 
streptomycin dust has been developed 
by Rockland Chemical Co. The com- 
pany announcement states: “Made of 
pliable plastic, the hand-size con- 
tainer ‘puffs’ Rockland’s Dihydro- 
Dust evenly over a wide area when 
squeezed gently. Birds inhale the 
dust immediately to the diseased or- 
gans.” The new container is for use 
primarily by smaller flock owners, 
since each container will treat 1,000 
mature chickens. The company’s prod- 
uct is available in 1,000-dose jars also 
for poultrymen wishing to use their 
own dusters. Secure more complete 
details by checking No. 5401 on the 
coupon and mailing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5398—Poultry 
Water Product 


Improvements in its water dis- 
persible antibiotic and vitamin fortifi- 
cation for use in poultry drinking 
water have been announced by Vy- 
Lactos Laboratories, Inc. The prod- 
uct, known as MyTmix Poultry 
| Pusher, is guaranteed by the com- 
| pany not to clog drinking fountains. 
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The product contains water soluble 
antibiotics equivalent to 5.3 grams 
per pound. Vitamins A, D and critical 
B-complex vitamins are provided at 
levels adequate to assure daily re- 
quirements, according to the com- 
pany. The product is designed for 
treatment of the many conditions 
that will readily respond to adequate 
antibiotic and vitamin levels at times 
when birds will drink but not eat, 
and for maintenance of health and 
production during periods of stress, 
it is claimed. The product is packed 
in 2 lb. cartons, which amount usually 
treats 300 hens. Secure more com- 
plete details by checking No. 5398 on 
the coupon and mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the coupon 
and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5378 — Bulletin on vibrating 
feeder, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 5879—Farm income tax book- 
Nitrogen Division of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 

No. 5880—Booklet on salesmen, Du 
Pont Co. 

No. 5881—Pig feeder, H. D. Hud- 
son Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5848 — List of special days— 
50¢ a copy, order from Domestic Dis- 
tribution Dept., Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S., 1615 H St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

No. 5349—Feeder for starting pigs, 
Farmer Feeder Co. 

No. 5350—Hopper magnet, H. C. 
Davis Mill Machinery Co. 

No. 53851 — Hog wormer, Pemco 
Products, Inc. 

No. 5852 — Egg grader, National 
Poultry Equipment Co. 

No. 5853—Fire alarm system, Seed- 
buro Equipment Co. 

No. 5854—Booklet on animal fat 
handling and mixing systems, Wenger 
Mixer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 53855—Bulletin on “Biological 
Test Diets,” General Biologicals, Inc. 

No. 5856—Automatic oil brooder, 
Makomb Steel Products Division, 
Globe American Corp. 

No. 56357—Hammer mill, Prater 
Pulverizer Co. 

No. 5358—Liquid and dry feeders, 
Omega Machine Co., Division of B-I-F 
Industries, Inc. 

No. 5859—Drag conveyor, Southern 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5360 — Continuous feeding of 
dry materials, Omega Machine Co., 


| Division of B-I-F Industries, Inc. 


No. 5861—Bulk weighing scale bul- 
letin, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 53862— Hanging feeders, Na- 
tional Ideal Co. 

No. 58683—Rumen stimulator, Cud- 
ahy Packing Co. 

No. 5864—1956 calendar featuring 
weather information, John W. Eshel- 
man & Sons. 

No. 5865—Grain sampler, Ralph C. 
Gardner & Co. 

No. 5866—Cattle and sheep wormer, 
Anchor Serum Co. 

No. 5867—Dust filter unit, Day Co. 

No. 5868 — High speed pulverizer 
bulletin, Pulva Corp. 

No. 5869 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5370 — Poultry mash antioxi- 
dant, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 

No. 5871—Automatic open mouth 
bag filling machine, Kraft Bag Corp. 

No. 5872 — 1,000-lb. capacity lifter, 
Colson Corp. 

No. 5878 — 150-bu.-per-hour liquid 
seed treater, Panogen, Inc. 

No. 5874 — Dust collectors, Omega 
Machine Co., Division of B-I-F Indus- 
tries, Inc. 

No. 5875 — Alfalfa bale shredder, 
Winsted Roto-Matic. 

No. 5876 — Retractable curtain for 
plants and warehouses, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

No. 5877—Bale fork for handling 
eight to 10 bales without stacking, 
Olson Manufacturing Co. 


No. 5382—Bag packer brochure, E. 
D. Coddington Manufacturing Co. 

No. 58838—Hydraulic lift, 1,000-Ib. 
capacity, Crown Controls Co., Inc. 

No. 5384—Sales management bro- 
chure, Cappel, MacDonald & Co. 

No. 5885—Hog waterer, H. D. 
Hudson Manufacturing Co. 

No. 53886— Dehydrated condensed 
fish solubles product, VyLactos Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

No. 5887 — Wall products, Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 5888—Booklet on safety in the 
grain milling and storage trade, Ac- 
cident Prevention Department of the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

No. 5889 — Cage laying operation 
booklet, Vineland Poultry Labora- 
tories. 

No. 5890—Clip art books on poultry 
and swine for advertising purposes, 
John Andrews. 

No. 53891—Automatic bag packag- 
ing equipment, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 5392—Booklet on fats stabiliza- 
tion during rendering, American 
Meat Institute Foundation. 

No. 5898—In-line helical gear 
drives, Link-Belt Co. 

No. 6864 — Catalog on process 
plants, Chemical Plants Division of 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


$30,000 Given for 


Kentucky Research 

LEXINGTON, KY. — Two grants 
totaling $30,000 have been made to 
the University of Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station by Keene- 
land Foundation, an educational and 
charitable trust that derives its in- 
come from the sale of Thoroughbred 
horses and racing conducted at Keene- 
land Race Course. 

A research program on the role of 
trace minerals in crop production and 
animal nutrition and health will get 
$25,000 of the total. 

This program, now in the fourth 
year of a planned 10-year study, is a 
broad, cooperative project involving 
scientists in agronomy, animal nutri- 
tion and animal pathology. The study 
is made possible by yearly grants 
from the foundation. 

The $5,000 gift will be used to con- 
tinue a seminal-fluid study of several 
breeds of horses, a project started 
last year. 
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PLANT BREEDING RESEARCH 


(Continued from page 38) 


labor. Birdsfoot trefoil, a curiosity 
decades ago, has become a major 
legume in New York State. It does 
well on soils which because of drain- 
age are not suited to alfalfa. Birds- 
foot trefoil produces two cuttings per 
year or one cutting and aftermath 
grazing. 

Because of these developments with 
alfalfa and birdsfoot trefoil, farmers 
are placing less reliance on timothy 
and red clover. In first year meadows, 
if harvested early, timothy and red 
clover produce satisfactory yields and 
high quality hay—after the first crop 
year these meadows produce low 
yields and because of late harvest, 
unsatisfactory quality. 

Higher yields and improved quality 
of hay crops go hand in hand and ac- 
complish several desirable objectives 
for dairy farmers. With better quality 
roughage, high flow of milk can be 
sustained with less grain feeding. 
Also, increased hay and pasture yield 
will release some acreage for in- 
creased home grown production or 
by adding to the roughage supply on 
the same acreage there is provided 
opportunity for the farmer to in- 
crease the size of dairy herds. In all 
probability these changes are having 
the greatest acceleration on the bet- 
ter soils of the state. 


More Alfalfa 

The improved alfalfa varieties bred 
for specific adaption and dependable 
certified seed supplies are largely re- 
sponsible for making it possible for 
the American farmer to about double 
his usage of alfalfa seed in the past 
10 years. Much of this change has 
taken place in the past five years— 
full impact on acreage and alfalfa 
forage production is still to be felt. 
There is evidence that most of this 
increased usage of alfalfa seed has 
occurred from the states in the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi valleys and 
east — particularly the northern 
states. The Northeast has partici- 
pated in this increase. Some acres 
diverted from price support crops 
have undoubtedly been planted to im- 
proved alfalfa. Large tonnages of 
this added alfalfa production will 
soon probably be seeking markets 
either as cash hay or in alfalfa de- 
hydration operations. Some possible 
relocations of sources of alfalfa sup- 
ply and the nutritive values of al- 
falfa grown in different sections of 
the country will be of interest to feed 
users and feed manufacturers. 

The breeding of improved legumes 
and grasses, though still inadequately 
supported, has in the past decade re- 
ceived added attention. The objective 
in this research is to develop varieties 
that have better local adaptation, 
higher yields, disease resistance, vary- 
ing maturity (flowering date) and 
added leafiness. This research partic- 
ularly recognizes the importance of 
leafiness, local adaptation and high 
yield—all compatible characteristics 
The importance of leafiness is empha- 
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sized by Crampton and Jackson (17), 
who, after extensive studies on the 
relationships of legumes and proxi- 
mate nutrients to digestibility, con- 
cluded that the leaf/stem ratio was 
as good an index of nutritive value 
as was available. Watson (18) also 
suggested leafiness as one of the best 
criteria of feeding value of forages. 
New varieties bred for added leafiness 
and which possess resistance to leaf 
diseases that defoliate common sorts 
now in common use have already been 
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released. Others are still on plant 
breeding drawing boards. 

When such new varieties are gen- 
erally used, we can expect that a 
greater share of the milk will be 
produced from roughages. Up to very 
recent years the farmer in the North- 
east has been very severely handi- 
capped in attempting to produce high 
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STRONG HYDRALIFT FITS 
ANY DRIVEWAY; SAVES YOU MONEY 


The Strong-Scott Hydralift with its new overhead Hydraulic 
Hoist is proving to be the most versatile hoist on the market 
because it easily adjusts to any width driveway, yet maintains 
its original strength and maximum load capacities. The heavy 
duty, full width cradle supports the heaviest load. 


The single unit pump and motor, with one lever control saves 
money two ways; first, it cuts installation space and costs; 
second, the one lever operation cuts labor costs because it 
requires only one operator. It can be installed anywhere— 
inside, outside, overhead, in a corner. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR BULLETIN 


Detailed information on the equip- 
ment shown above will be sent on 
request. Simply drop a card or a 
letter to the Sales Department at 
the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 451 Taft 
Street, Minneapolis 13, Minnesota. 


The compact design of the Strong-Scott Hydralift allows instal- 
lation within 11 inches of the roof, giving greater height to 
the lift, with sufficient room for the overhead trolley — an 
exclusive feature of the Hydralift. The Hydralift comes with 
16 feet of easily installed track for each side. 


This Hydralift, dumping corn into a grate is installed at the 
Badgeriand Coop. at Whitewater, Wisconsin. The Hydralift is 
availabie in three standard sizes to handle the smallest or 
biggest jobs. 3 HP 5000-ib. lift, 5 HP 7,500-Ib. lift, 72 HP 
10,000-Iib. lift. Each size adjusts from 10 to 16 feet wide. 


Mfg. Co. 


45) TAFT STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
Dept. FS-225 
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| quality hay and season long grazing. 


Up to now the farmer has not had 
the right choice of crops and varieties. 
Plant breeders working hand in hand 
with the other areas of agricultural 
research are removing many of these 
handicaps. This will help keep the 
dairy industry efficient and financial- 
ly sound. Dairymeu in such an in- 
dustry, experience has demonstrated, 
are the best paying feed customers 
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Delmarva Chicken 


Festival Planned 


OCEAN CITY, MD.—The ninth an- 
nual Delmarva Chicken Festival has 
been planned for June 20-22 in Ocean 
City. The event is sponsored by Del- 
marva Poultry Industry, Inc., Selby- 
ville, Del. 

J. Frank Gordy is executive secre- 
tary of the corporation. 


Albans 


KANSAS CITY — A forthcoming 
move of the Kansas City headquart- 
ers of the Albers Milling Co. has been 
announced by Max W. Shields, man- 
ager. Effective June 1 the company 
will move from its present address 
in the Fairfax Bldg. to 1016 Central 
St. Extensive remodeling is underway 
at the present time to prepare the 
quarters for Albers. 
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Ready Sows for Farrowing 


An entire spring pig crop can be 
affected by the attention given to 
details at farrowing time, according 
to G. R. Carlisle, extension livestock 
specialist at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. He offers ad- 
vice on several steps for hog raisers 
to follow to help save a crop of 
thrifty pigs: 

@ Clean the pens. A steam cieaner 
is an easy way of doing this. A second 
way is to flush the dirt out with wa- 
ter from a high pressure nozzle and 
then scrub with hot lye water. 

@ Clean the sows. Wash their sides, 
udders and feet and legs with soapy 
water to remove worm eggs. 

@ Spray sows for mange. Benzene 
hex or lindane will get rid of mange 
and lice and probably you'll never 
have any more trouble with these in 
your little pigs. 

@ Worm sow. This will help pre- 
vent sow from being a source of 
worm-egg infestation in little pigs. 

@® Maintain a safe pen. Heat lamps 
and guard rails are good, farrowing 
stalls even safer. 


Infrared Chick Brooders 


Poultry producers who raise 100 
to 500 chicks per lot are turning 
more and more to the infrared lamp 
method of brooding chicks, says 
Wade H. Rice, University of Mary- 
land extension poultry specialist. 

With infrared brooders, Mr. Rice 
points out, there is no fuel to carry, 
no ashes to remove, no burners to 
clean. Infrared brooders are light in 
weight, easy to set up, move and 
store. And chicks can be seen with- 
out lifting a hover. 

Ready-made infrared brooders are 
available, marketing at prices rang- 
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FIRST PUBLIC STORAGE 
SOFT FEED INGREDIENTS 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


ing from $3 to $40, depending on 
the number of lamps used, the type 
of brooder, and whether they have 
automatic regulators. 

Or a producer can make a brooder 
himself, says Mr. Rice. Simple plans 
for building an infrared brooder 
(USDA Leaflet No. 397) can be ob- 


tained from county agricultural 
agents. 
Another advantage of infrared 


Shelly 
You 
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Shellbuilder 


MELROSE BURDING © HOUSTON, TEXAS 


You get more than a 
PELLET COOLER at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you 
deal with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN. In addition to advanced designs 
of coolers, he has America’s most mod- 
ern line of equipment for complete pel- 
leting installations — large and _ small 
pellet mills, crumbling rolls, shaking 
shoes, and weighing and conveying units. 

You also get on-the-spot, depend- 
able guidance, because your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN 
is thoroughly 
trained to help solve 
your problems. He's 
practical, sincere, 
and anxious to help 
you increase your 
profits year after 
year. And, being one 
of a team, he can 
pass on to you the 
accumulated experi- 
ence of the entire 
sales and engineering 
staff. 

Typical of our representatives is 
Tommy Thompson, pictured here, a 
graduate engineer with many years 
service to the milling industry. Before 
joining Sprout-Waldron, Tommy worked 
as an engineer in the milling equi t 
department of Moore Dry Dock. At 
Sprout-Waldron he spent a year in the 
engineering department prior to bein 
assigned as a sales engineer. As wit 
Sprout-Waldron men, his familiarity 
with local milling problems as well as 
on-the-spot guidance helps him to serve 
his customers. 

With such men to help you, you're 
bound to buy right at Sprout-Waldron. 


NEW! 


AUTOMATIC AIR 
CONTROL COOLAI 


Newly designed is 
the Coolaire with 
Automatic Air Con- 
trols for short run 
installations. Air in- 
let louvers are individually hinged and 
closed except when pellet level reaches 
that particular louver. Cooling and dry- 
ing air is pulled through the hot pellets, 
not over them. Also available as frames 
to fit and convert existing Coolaires. 


TOMMY 
THOMPSON 


PELLET ACE 


Here's today's 
most modern, 
big-capacity 
pellet mill, Its 
high-volume, low-power operation is un- 
equalled in the industry. Pellet Ace out- 
produces any mill when operating under 
the same horsepower and formula re- 
quirements. 


NEW 
JUNIOR ACE 


A compact, 
swing mill 
with all major 
advantages of 
the Pellet Ace, 
yet — in 
size capacity wer in price, 
Available in 25 and 40 h.p. 


combination 


WALDRON 


COOLAIRE 


COOLS... CLEANS... DRIES... GRADES... CRUMBLES 


COOLAIRE installations are bringing greater pelleting 
profits, higher production efficiency to feed millers 
throughout the country. 

This compact combination unit cools, cleans, grades, 
dries, and crumbles pellets of all sizes — on only one foun- 
dation . . . with only one driving arrangement. No costly 
interconnecting spouting is necessary, and the compact de- 
sign saves floor space. A built-in by-pass allows the pro- 
duction of either pellets or crumbles without switching 
screens. Additional louvered cooling sections can be added 
to increase capacity. The crumblizer unit can be installed 
later if desired. 

Flow from the cooler section is by a simple, trouble-free 
shaking-feed that handles cubes as efficiently as smaller pel- 
lets. Automatic Pellet Flow Control starts feeder only when 
cooler is full, thus preventing hot pellets at start of run. 

COOLAIRE is ship match-marked and ready to be 
bolted together. Semi-skilled labor can assemble it. There 
are no expensive installation costs. Ask your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN about COOLAIRE, or write for details. 


SPRO 

—— The Best ix Equsomonl Since (866 — 

61 LOGAN STREET*®MUNCY, PA. @ 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg = 


PELLET MILLS HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION BURR STONE MILLS MIXERS SCREW. BELT ane PNEUMATIC 
CONVETORS BUCKET ELEVATORS CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, FEEDERS REELS, SEPARATORS, (6/409 
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EARLY METHODS 


for grinding grain were slow, arduous 
jobs, often powered by human energy. An 
ingenious device was this foot-driven 
pestle which pounded whole grains to bits 
in a stone mortar. The end result was 
crude and uneven with hull and chaff 
mashed in with the meal. 


 —_— WAY TO GRIND 
is to use efficient, high-speed rotary 
hammermills equipped with Pacal Hard- 
Faced Hammers—the hammers that 
grind 3 to 4 times longer with quality 
granulation every time! 


Dhyne Midway 6-9456 


or write Hammer Department 


PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY ny. Pau lo. 


brooders, according to Mr. Rice is 
that the lamps have many other uses 
around the farm and home. They can 
be used for brooding pigs, calves, and 
lambs, for thawing frozen pipes, or 
even as a “heat lamp” in the home. 

In case of power failure, a standby 
generator, a small stove, or some 
other alternative means of supplying 
heat should always be available if 
an infrared brooder is used. 


Grass Silage Can Smell Good 


“Farmers can no longer offer ex- 
cuses for foul smelling silage,” says 
John G. Archibald, department of 
dairy and animal science at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

“Thanks to agricultural research,” 
he points out, “the odor of grass or 
legume silage can be as mild as, or 
even milder than, the best grade of 
corn silage.” 

He said that “although early cut 
crops are of high nutritional value, 
they contain too much water to make 
good quality silage. High water con- 


PAPER MFG. COMPANY 


BAG CORPORATION 


its unlimited supply of a wide variety of papers for the prompt 
production and delivery of Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks. 


NOW Raymond, as a wholly owned and integrated oper- 
ation, has the outstanding advantage of Albemarle’s vast 


paper manufacturing resources from forest to the finest 


Multiwall Kraft Paper, including specialty papers such as 
asphalt laminated, colored kraft, creped kraft, waxed kraft, 


and wet-strength paper. 
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and 11,567 lb. of milk. Figures for 


BAG CORPORATION, Middletown, Ohio 


tent favors the development of bad 
odors. 

“One way to control the water con- 
tent is to allow the freshly cut crop 
to wilt for several hours in the 
swath. For success with the wilting 
method, water content should be re- 
duced to less than approximately 
72%, but not less than 58%; 65% is 
ideal. Wilting is not practicable with 
a field chopper because it involves 
going over the ground twice. 

“When wilting is not practicable, 
the water content can be lowered by 
mixing a dry conditioner with the 
grass. Between 150 and 200 Ib. of a 
material containing 10 to 12% water 
added to a ton of green grass contain- 
ing 75% water will reduce the water 
content of the entire mixture to 70% 
or less, giving a silage of satisfactory 
odor and texture.” 

He reported that two recently test- 
ed mild antiseptics, “less expensive 
than corn meal or other meal,” are 
sodium metabisulfite and a mixture 
of calcium formate and sodium ni- 
trite. “These fine white powders are 
easily applied to the top of the grass 
load as it comes to the silo. About 
8 Ib. of the bisulfite or 5 lb. of the 
formate and nitrite mixture are suf- 
ficient for a ton of grass.” 


Cow Vacation Valuable 


A summary of records on 3,500 
dairy cows compiled by IMB ma- 
chines from dairy herd improvement 
records at Michigan State University 
has indicated that cows produce more 
milk and butterfat if they have at 
least six weeks to two months of rest 
between lactations. 

L. A. Johnson, extension dairyman, 
reports these comparisons on the re- 
sults of various rest periods for cows: 

Holsteins dry less than two weeks 
produced 347 lb. of butterfat and 
9,511 lb. of milk. Those dry two weeks 
to a month, 390 Ib. of butterfat and 
10,838 lb. of milk. Cows dry four to 
six weeks, 404 Ib. of butterfat and 
11,218 lb. of milk. And those dry six 
to eight weeks, 413 lb. of butterfat 


CREEP 
FEEDER 


BROWER 


Better Pigs . . . Surer Profits 
Ends need for homemade creep pens—saves 
time and labor costs! Designed pigs ONLY 
—low canopy keeps sows away from feed 
troughs. e@ most efficient creep feeding 
method yet devised. No. 4CF—Body of 20 ga. 
rust-resisting Armco Zincgrip. Weatherproof, 
sanitary, easy to fill. 8 bu. cap. Accommo- 
dates 75 pigs. Len 4; Ht. 3544"; Width 
53"'. Shipped KD (175 ibs.). 


NEW! BROWER 


pee Junior Creep Feeder 


@ For the individecil far- 


starter. 

bex for poultry. 

No. ICF — Made of rust-resisting Armco Zinc- 

rip. Designed to prevent feed waste. Width 

2'a", depth height 14144"'. Height trough 

edge 244". Shipped set-up. Weight 6 Ibs. 
Write for details and low dealer prices. 


BROWER MFG. CO., 515 3rd, Quiney, 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
CcOLBY 
PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 
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BORDEN’S at its Natural Best... Better than Ever 


Recognized for years as the standard of com- 
parison, Borden’s natural-source poultry feed sup- 
plements have now been further improved to pro- 
mote better growth for your business through 
better growth for your customers’ flocks. 

More complete than ever before, Borden’s 
natural-source feed supplements, built from milk, 


Rich in both identified and unidentified growth 
factors, Borden’s natural-source feed supplements 
prove their quality through lower mortality, bet- 
ter feed conversion and bigger profits. 

You can always rely on improved Borden’s 
natural-source feed supplements for constant, un- 
varying stability and uniformity. They are made 
under exacting production controls, and are con- 


In formulating your feeds you'll have the help 
of the expert Borden Technical Advisory Service, 
which will assist you in building rations that 
produce! And, to help you sell those feeds, there 


Send in the coupon today . . . get the 
complete story ... get proof of the 
superiority of Borden’s supplements 
and services. 


fish and fermentation products, now carry all the 
important B Vitamins, as well as Vitamin K, 
DPPD and antibiotics, plus the vital trace min- 
eral, Manganese. Everything that’s needed for a 
comprehensive, balanced feeding program te start 
poultry off right and to keep them gaining fast is 
provided by these quality feed fortifiers. 


stantly subjected to laboratory research and field 
testing. This is part of the unique Borden Four- 
Point Program for the feed manufacturer. Start- 
ing in the laboratory and continuing through field 
tests and onto the production line, this program 
offers the feed manufacturer every possible assist- 
ance in the development of his business. 


1s a complete set of merchandising and advertising 
helps of all kinds, plus farmer education materials 
to help you promote better feeding and manage- 
ment practices. 


GieGentlemen: Please send me complete information 
about Borden's Supplements and services. 
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and 11,567 Ib. of milk. Figures for 
other breeds are in the same propor- 
tion, according to Mr. Johnson. 

The average was slightly higher for 
cows that were given eight to 10 
weeks’ vacation. But, Mr. Johnson in- 
dicates, the difference probably 
wasn’t great enough to pay for the 
extra feed needed. 


Good Layers Economical 


Birds which produce at a high rate 
will give their owner eggs at a lower 


| 
| 
| 


cost per dozen than do those birds | 


which lay at a lower rate, points out 
Byron W. Moore, associate extension 


“Ray Ewing 
PERFORMANCE 


poultryman at West Virginia Univer- 
sity. This is because almost the same 
amount of feed is required to main- 
tain the hen’s body whether she pro- 
duces 10 dozen eggs or 17 dozen, Mr. 
Moore explains. 

Of course, the bird which produces 
17 dozen eggs will require more feed 
just to make the eggs, but the over- 
all amount of feed per dozen will be 
less, and therefore, the profit per doz- 
en will be more. 

“As an example, let’s take a 5-lb. 
bird and see what the possibilities 


are,” Mr. Moore suggests. “If she 
never lays an egg, she will still re- 
quire about 65 lb. of feed to keep her 


and to maintain her normal weight. 


Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by: 


Alan Bader 


214 24ch Screet 
P.O. Box 267 Ogden, Usb 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 
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If she lays 100 eggs, she will require 
80 Ib. of feed or 15 Ib. above her body 
requirements. At this rate, she will 
produce a dozen eggs on a little over 
9% Ib. feed. 

“When the egg production is 
jumped from 100 eggs to 200 eggs, a 
5-lb. hen will consume 94 Ib. of feed, 
or just 29 lb. above the 65 Ib. re- 
quired for body maintenance. At this 
rate, she will produce a dozen eggs 
on about 5% Ib. feed.” 


Warm Farrowing House 
Pigs born in cold weather will 
probably live longer if they get 


enough heat during and after far- 
rowing, according to S. A. Witzel, 
University of Wisconsin farm en- 
gineer, who says the temperature in 
a farrowing house should be “sum- 
mer-like”—65 to 75° is a good range. 
And the usual heat lamp doesn’t give 
enough warmth in winter, he says. 
Mr. Witzel recommends underfloor 


Agri-Tech, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Thomas H. Avery 
LeRoy, New York 


For on the spot information, contact 
G. Greene Company Theo. W Martin & Son 
2, North Atlanta 9, Georgia 


Bosworth Commission Co AG 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Fox Company 
Newfield, New Jersey 


GUARANTEED FREE FLOWING, SWEET DRIEO 


e LOW ACID 

e LOW ASH 

e NON-NEUTRALIZED 
e PROCESSED FRESH 


MIDWEST Sweet WHEY is the whey of choice for young animals. 
Sensitive digestive tracts obtain milk benefits from “sweet” whey 
without the danger of irritation which results in looseness or scours. The 
natural lactose, albumin protein, minerals and water soluble vitamins 

of milk are present for top nutrition at low cost. 

5° Research results are proving the advantages of “sweet” whey. 
For best “milk-fed” results use 


WUidwest 


DRIED MILK COMPANY 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


at 
Char 7 


“Yo 
x 
& 


Sea Board Supply Company 
Philadelphia 46, Penna 


NON-NEUTRALIZED, 


Phone HAzel 6-3411 


your MIDWEST Sweet Dried WHEY representative 


Blaine Thompson Bkge. Co., Inc. 
Dallas, Texas 


Chas. F Willen Co., Inc. 
Birmingham, Alabama 


ALWAYS UNIFORM 


heating to carry the heavy winter 
heating load and to keep the floor 
from getting damp and cold. This is 
done by looping a hot air tunnel right 
around the house, passing under each 
nest area. A small heating plant with 
automatic controls and a blower is 
used to send hot air through the tun- 
nel. 

Another system makes use of hot 
water pipes laid in the floor. Mr. 
Witzel says the expense of the boiler 
may not be so much when the house 
is used for several farrowings at the 
same time. 

Cold fresh air blown into the house 
up around the ceiling will provide 
enough ventilation for the young pigs. 
This air will be warm by the time it 
gets down around the floor. Air pres- 
sure will probably keep drafts out 
of the building, but less trouble will 
come from floor drafts if each pen in 
the house has tight partitions. 

Mr. Witzel recommends that a 
moderate amount of dry bedding be 
used. A heat lamp will keep the 
bedding warm and dry, but the lamp 
should be covered with a reflector 
and guard to prevent a possible fire. 

Young pigs will likely get enough 
heat to keep warm if a 250-watt 
heat lamp is hung 24 to 30 in. off 
the floor. A gate placed across the 
corner of the pen where the lamp is 
located will keep the sow from knock- 
ing the lamp down. 


Ineligible for Support 


WASHINGTON — Under various 
price support programs in effect for 
barley, corn, dry edible beans, flax- 
seed, grain sorghums, oats, rye, soy- 
beans and wheat, commodities grad- 
ing “sample” under official US. 
standards for such commodities are 
not eligible for loan or purchase un- 
der a purchase agreement. 

It has been pointed out by USDA 
that under these U.S. standards, the 
presence of mercurial compounds or 
other substances poisonous to man 
or animals renders such commodities 
“sample” grade and accordingly in- 
eligible for price support. 


EXPELLERS 
SOLVENT EXTRACTION : 
EQUIPMENT 
DRYERS + FLAKERS  : 
GRAIN EXPANDING : 
EXPELLERS 
MATERIAL HANDLING : 
EQUIPMENT : 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For All Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


687 Street 


Marion, lowa 


WHEN IN NEED 


of sun-cured alfalfa and lespedese 
meal—all grades and grinds; ground 
ear corn; also ground corn cobs, call 


Miller Milling Service 


Bowling Green, Ky., Route 3 
Phone Woodburn, Ky., Jackson 9-3982 
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Let's Advertise More to Sell More 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Advertising is 
only one method of selling, but a most 
important one, according to Eugene 
©. Holcombe, advertising manager, 
special products division, Borden Co. 
In this article, Mr. Holcombe points 
out what good advertising should in- 
clude and what results it can be ex- 
pected to get for the feed dealer. 


¥ 


The only reason you are in business 
is to make money. We all like to 
think of ourselves as ambitious and 
hard working but I submit that, were 
it not for economic pressure, most of 
us would prefer to be doing some- 
thing that involves a lot more fun 
and a little less thinking. 


The mere fact that many of you 
are in the enviable position of being 
your own bosses establishes, first of 
all, that you are ambitious. A lazy 
man, or a timid man, does not em- 
bark on a business venture all by 
himself. So, we start out with the as- 
sumption that you are brave men and 
that you are ambitious men, and that 
you are, consequently, vitally in- 
terested in doing everything and any- 
thing you can to further the interests 
of your own business. 

During World War II from every 
platform at every convention of feed 
men you heard the plea: “What this 
country needs to sustain and expand 
its economy is more production.” You 
could hardly turn a page of a feed 
magazine without some reference to 
“productivity” as the panacea for 
economic maladies and as the preven- 
tive for economic upsets. 


At the close of the war, a group of 
little men in high hats came aboard 
the battleship Missouri and signed 
papers which brought to an end one 
of the longest and costliest wars in 
the history of our country. And, ac- 
cording to the thinking of the major- 
ity of us at that time, it brought to 
an end the sellers’ market which had 
existed for several years during the 
conflict. Thereafter, all of us went 
about, saying, “At last, the honey- 
moon is over. We've all got to get 
back to work at our job of selling.” 

Yes, for 10 years now, we've been 
saying that. But it seems to me that, 
like a regulation honeymoon, this one 
has been a long time getting the 
edges worn off. Now, however, at 
long last, the honeymoon is over. 
We've settled down to a more or less 
normal, humdrum and reasonably 
happy existence. But, whether we 
know it or not, the buyers’ market 


INGREDIENTS & GR.IN 


JORBING DIVISION 


GRAIN | 
PHON@ 3028) 


JOSEPH, 


By Eugene C. Holcombe 


is definitely with us, and for keeps. 
The days of the easy order are gone 
and we may as well face up to that 
fact. 

I don’t have to remind old timers 
that competition, rough and tough, 
is back with us. The prices paid the 
farmer for his produce have dropped 
rapidly and disconcertingly and I am 
not foolish enough to predict, how- 
ever wishfully, that anything is go- 
ing to put them back up where they 
were, short of another war. And we 
all hope and pray that that will never 
happen. 

Whether we appreciate it or not, 
our being in the feed business is a 
most happy circumstance. Why? Be- 
cause, first of all we are selling a 
necessity. We are selling something 
that farmers need. 

No matter how tough things may 


get, people can be sold the necessi- 
ties of life. They may stop buying 
beer, they may stop buying jewelry, 
they may stop buying television sets. 
But they still need the necessities. 
And that’s where we're lucky. 

And, the farmer’s market, itself, 
is expanding at a truly fantastic rate. 
Today, there are 26 million more 
mouths to feed in this country than 
there were the day the little guests 
came aboard the Missouri. Twenty- 
six million more people to feed! What 
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a ready-made market for our cus- 
tomer, the farmer. 

I was raised on a farm in Illinois 
and I would be the last one to say 
that the farmer has been spoiled by 
being paid decent prices for his prod- 
ucts during the last 15 years or so. 
I say he works a long, hard day and 
is entitled to decent prices for the 
food stuffs he produces. But, let’s face 
it. He is a business man and, as such, 
he takes his normal chances along 
with other business men; he gets 
bumped by the uncontrollable forces 
of supply and demand, the elements 
and other factors which are beyond 
his control. 

So, we find him, at this moment, 
somewhat startled and dismayed by 


ADVERTISING CAPS for... 
the Most In Publicity and Good Will 


Write Us for Samples and Prices 


MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., INC. 
121 N. 4th St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


your ruminant feeds 


Less 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 


RU-V-ADE Economy 
RU-V-ADE Quality 
RU-V-ADE Convenience 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE 


N 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM 


lron, Manganese, Zinc 


LESS COST—NO BULKY CARRIERS 
LESS WASTE—LESS INVENTORY 
MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


VITAMINS WITH PROVEN STABILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY—TRACE MINERALS TO 
PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


LESS HANDLING—LESS DANGER OF 
UNDERFORTIFICATION AND 


WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 


NAME. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, lil. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me full data on your new product, Ru-V-Ade, 
for all ruminant feeds. 


*Trade Mark Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1000 W. North Avenue, Chicage 22, lilinois ¢ MOhawk 4-6300 


ADORESS_ 


PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR 


EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 
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ZONE__STATE_ 
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AVAILABLE TO FEED MANUFACTURERS, LICENSED BY 
PEMCO PRODUCTS, INC., UNDER PATENT NO. 2,696,455 


Farm Chemicals Co. 


(CADMIUM OXIDE) 


MARION, IND. 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


Pig Wormer 


this new turn of events and, as a 
consequence, inclined to cut corners 
wherever he can. One of the ways in 
which he is cutting corners is by 
trying to economize when he feeds 
his poultry and livestock. And this 
“economizing” is no different from 
that done by some _ short-sighted 
businessmen when things get tough 
for them. They “economize” by re- 
ducing their advertising budgets or 
by combining territories and elimi- 
nating salesmen. They “economize” 
by doing the most foolish thing pos- 
sible—cutting back on the effort that 
actually produces business. 

So, our competitor from here on 
out will not necessarily be the other 
fellow across the tracks who is en- 
gaged in the same business we're in, 
the selling of feed. Our competitor 
from now on is going to be unsound 
thinking on the part of the feeder. 
Everyone of us engaged in this busi- 
ness of selling feed is going to have 
to go back to school, as it were, and 
learn to do again the things we had 
to do back in the thirties when things 


ARE YOU A 


MIXER 


..or are you already fortifying your r 


We occasionally run across 
a feed manufacturer who 
hasn’t changed his formula 
in years ... one who hasn't 
stopped to think that he can change the 
formula without changing the quality. 
Nutritionists do it all the time . . . taking 
advantage of price fluctuations in basic 
ingredients. 

It pays to keep a constant check over 
your requirements of vegetable protein. 
Are you getting the best protein source 
for the least money? 

Wise buyers are converting to Minne- 
sota 36% Protein Linseed Oil Meal— 
it’s palatable and it conditions. Linseed 
Meal has few challengers as the best 
protein to stimulate appetites. 

If it’s a question of how much to use in 


your own brand, our nutritionists will be 
glad to advise. Write, wire or phone. 


There’s a 


*Puts the “bloom” and 
"finish" on feeder cattle. 
* Helps milk production. 
2 lbs. more protein — 
higher protein efficiency. 
* Available as Meal, Pel- 
lets or Gri 


ED 


ations with 


were really tough. We're going to 
have to learn how to sell. 

Advertising is only one method of 
selling and, inasmuch as I have spent 
most of my life in sales and sales 
management, I can be forgiven for 
putting particular emphasis on sell- 
ing rather than on advertising, per se 

Salesmanship is an art, a science; 
and it irks me just a little bit to see 
the way the technical phases of it are 
sometimes ignored by a great many 
people in conducting businesses. Some 
people regard the science of selling 
as something that you “just go out 
and do,” without any formal prepara- 
tion. Of course, most of them fall on 
their faces sooner or later. 

Now, does this mean that if you 
don’t spend several years in college, 
studying psychology, you can’t sell? 
No, of course it doesn’t. But it does 
mean that unless someone teaches us 
how to sell, we simply won't be able 
to get the job done. 

In discussing the scientific approach 
to selling, I am reminded quite fre- 
quently of a question that was put to 
me following a presentation I made 
a few years ago at the University of 
Illinois. I had given a little talk on 
sales psychology and the session was 
thrown open to questions, and I'll 
never forget the sharp thinking that 
was behind a question that came 
from one of the students: “What sin- 
gle motivating influence do you think 
moves a prospect to buy?” I had to 
think about that for a moment but 
I came up with a single word, “Self- 
ishness.” 

I have always been grateful to that 
young man for asking that question, 
because it has helped me a lot in my 
own personal selling and in the writ- 
ing of advertising copy. It served to 
focus my attention on the one thing 
about human beings that makes them 
part with their hard earned cash for 
a product or a service. 

Yes, in selling (and, of course, in 
advertising) we must keep in mind 
constantly that the prospect is in- 
terested in, most of all, nobody but 
himself. When I say “himself,” I mean 
himself, his family, his business. So, 
in fashioning a sales talk or in writ- 
ing advertising copy, we must re- 
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member one tremendously important 
thing. The prospect doesn’t give a 
hoot about you; he wants to know 
how you can do him the most good; 
he wants to know what you are sell- 
ing that he can use to advantage; he 
wants to see proof that what you are 
trying to sell him will make him more 
money. In short, he is selfish, a very 
normal human being. 

Everyone knows that as impor- 
tant as the facts that are presented 
is the manner in which a sales pres- 
entation is made; and the same thing 
is true in feed advertising. And we 
must always remember that people 
believe what they want to believe. 
Most good advertisements make the 
reader want to believe. 


Good Feed Ad Is Sincere 


A good feed ad is earnest and sin- 
cere. It is never flip or fresh. It never 
insults the buyer’s intelligence or in- 
dicates that he’s a little soft in the 
head if he doesn’t buy our particular 
brand. 

A good ad creates confidence in the 
seller or the manufacturer and, while 
humor has a definite place in modern 
advertising, there are limits of good 
taste beyond which we should not go. 
Sometimes we see advertising nowa- 
days that is guilty of being vulgar, 
guilty of cheap, shoddy sentiment or 
actual ugliness. 

A good advertisement is believable, 
it is honest and it does not promise 
the moon. It should sound truthful 
and should carry proof. This is 1956 
and the day of the medicine show is 
gone, 

Remember, the farmer wants feeds 
that will produce more at lower cost 
per animal unit, not necessarily feeds 
that are lower priced per bag. Of 
course, the price buyer will always 
be with us, but he is not the type of 
feeder who is most desirable. He is 
not the man on whom you can build 
a steady, growing business. He’s only 
with you so long as you are low man; 
let someone else cut the price of egg 
mash 10¢ a bag and your price buyer 
is gone. 

So use testimonial evidence in your 
ads, if possible. Preach about profits 
to the feeder, repeat and repeat the 
benefits that he will get from doing 
business with you. 

A good ad is grown up, is planned 
and presented with the obvious as- 
sumption that the average farmer 
has a mature mind and a fair amount 
of horse sense. 

Lastly, a good ad is not fiercely 
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W-W Permanent Magnet 


FOR FEED TABLE AND 
SPOUT INSTALLATION 


You get 30% greater pull through this 
powerful magnetic separator than with 
any comparable magnet on the market. 
What's more, it's guaranteed forever. 
lt saves you valuable down time ond 
machinery damage b # snatch 
out iron particles and trash iron from 
material being processed. Protective 
casing prevents breakage and keeps 
dirt out. Avaliable hinged or not 
hinged. Write for literature and prices. 
Terms usually arranged If desired. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. 311 Wichita, Kansas 


challenging, daring the competitor to 
a fight. Advertising should be educa- 
tional, should persuade, should bend 
and mould the reader’s thinking, so 
that his feet turn in at your door. 

For many years, I have gone about 
harping on the need for the retailer 
to cash in on the manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising by doing all the local adver- 
tising he can afford. In other words, 
the manufacturer’s ads create the de- 
sire to buy. Then, it’s up to you, the 
dealer to say, through your ads, 
“Here’s where you buy it!” 

After all, trying to run a feed busi- 
ness without advertising is like wink- 
ing at a girl in the dark. You know 
what you're doing, but nobody else 
does. 

In some ways, it is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that we can’t measure the ef- 
fectiveness of an advertisement, or an 
advertising campaign, for that mat- 
ter, on the basis of immediate results. 
The results of a consistent advertis- 
ing program, no matter how modest 
in scope, are cumulative. Good-will 
and steady customers are built by 
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A New Way 


to Increase Your Feed Sales 


WRITE TODAY 


SIMONSEN MFG. DEPT. F. S. QUIMBY, IOWA 


and savings! 


Handy batch-size bags sim- 
plify final mixing — assure 
accuracy. Just add a bag 
of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 
all. Easy to handle, easy to 
use. More savings! More 
convenience! 


One order replaces scat- 
tered buying. One product 
replaces many individual 
ingredients . . . eliminates 
shortages and unbalanced 
inventories. Automati- 


cally stops chief causes of eee 
waste and shrinkage. 


You center responsibility for stability and 
assure yourself 
and your customers of uniform, generous forti- 
fication... hold old custom- 
ers, make new ones. You 
have more time to concen- 
trate on the main job— 
sales. Any way you 


potency of your fortifier . . 


Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 
costly materials in minute 
amounts. Yet, you pay for 
ingredients only. Think of the eonvenience 


Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 
your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. This 
valuable service enables you to buy your vitamins,. trace 
minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own prescrip- 
tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements. And it 
can easily cost you much less than what you are now doing! 


Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 


best source of custom blends. As the world’s oldest and largest 
specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 
of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 
selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ- 


ing helpful cooperation with your own nutrition department. 


Any combination of vitamins, trace minerals and antibiotic 
are available through Dawe’s Prescription Service. Your com- 


pany can save money and increase efficiency through this 


time-tested service. Send the coupon now. There is no 


obligation. 


4800 S. Richmond Street => 
Dept. FS-26 
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PEAT MOSS ULTR R 
Pure Sphagnum Moss—Light, Clean, Dry 
HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 
Canadian @ German 
Available in 8 Popular Sizes: 
1-Peck Bags to 20-Bushel Bales 
Write, wire or ‘phone—we're at your service 


CONRAD FAFARD, Inc., P.O. Box 774, Springfield, Mass. 
Phone: LONGMEADOW, LOcust 7-3316 


Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 


Company 


625 BE. Armour Blvd. Kansas City 9, Mo. 
Phone Valentine 1-7821 


steady and relentless advertising. 

I can recall hearing a feed retailer 
say, “I ran a big ad on dairy feed 
two weeks ago last Thursday and it 
only got me two orders.” That re- 
minds me of an old hog feeder I met 
in southern Illinois years ago who 
said, “Shucks! I had a hundred feeder 
pigs a couple of years ago and fed 
‘em five bags of that there com- 
mercial feed and it didn’t do ’em no 
good!” That is an actual instance, 
and certainly compares with the same 
kind of comment that we sometimes 
hear about sporadic, spasmodic ad- 
vertising. 

Yes, to be productive of good sound 
business, advertising has to be con- 
sistent and, regardless of the amount 
of money in the budget, it should be 
carried on Gay after day, week after 
week, year after year. 

John Wanamaker, one of America’s 
pioneer merchants, who was noted for 
his slam-bang advertising that built 
a huge business, once was known to 
say, “I know that about half the 


Model illustrated is 1275 Series Multi- 
Blender with capacities to 40-Tons per 
hour. Also available: 750 Series Multi- 
Blenders (capacities to 15-Tons) and 700 
Series Multi-Blenders (capacities to 7-Tons 
per hour). 


Multi-Blender 


lis NEW 


MIXERS 


Mix Molasses, Animal Feats, 
Fish Solubles, Fermentation 
Solubles, Liquid Whey, 


Molasses-Urea Mixtures, etc. 


In the 1275 Packaged Unit Multi-Blender, Wenger introduces 


a basic new feed milling unit—a mixer large enough to handle 
the capacity of even your largest mixing lines, and able to 
apply several liquids simultaneously or individually, in 

any percentage required by your formulas. 


Every formula produced may be handled in this single 
packaged unit, with assurance of a perfectly homogenous mix 
of each liquid or combination of liquids in every particle of 
your feeds without balling or lumping—your assurance 

of a perfectly uniform mix of every liquid used. 


Here is a complete packaged continuous liquid mixing unit 
with a 725-gallon tank which can be divided into 2, 3 or 4 
compartments depending on your needs. Each compartment is 
equipped with Wenger Metered Flow Pump, built-in heating 
coils, automatic steam regulator valves and automatic liquid 
level controls. Feeder equipped with Variable Speed 
Motorized Drive. Model illustrated feeds from single are 
bin. However, oversized feeder available which will fee 
premixed dry feeds from either of two overhead bins, hence 
eliminating changeover time losses with each formula change. 


money I spend for advertising is 
wasted. The trouble is, I don’t know 
which half.” 

In advertising, we should avoid the 
conclusion that we are working in a 
field that is something newfangled 
and revolutionary. A friend of mine 
tells me that, when touring through 
the city of Pompeii, which was buried 
under lava dust in 79 A.D., he saw a 
sign, written in Latin, of course, on 
the outside of a little building. Ap- 
parently, the building had been occu- 
pied by a one-man bakery and the 
sign read, “We use the best imported 
grain.” What a thrill it is to think 
back 1900 years to that hard-working 
little baker in the city of Pompeii, 
trying to entice customers into his 
shop by bragging about his imported 
grain. And, we don’t have any assur- 
ance that the imported grain was any 
better than, or as good as, the local 
product. But, there was a fellow who 
knew his business and, in his primi- 
tive way, was using extremely clever 
sales psychology. I hope he sold a 
lot of bread. 

Many, many times I have recalled 
a remark made to me by one of the 
fine men who have tutored me along 
the way, Walter Jones, who is now 
an official of the Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co. in Chicago. I worked with 
Mr. Jones for many years and he did 
his best to pound something into my 
head. I'll never forget his telling me 
that in running a feed business, the 
big problem often is to isolate the 
problem. The second part was to con- 
sider all possible solutions, selecting 
one that seemed the most workable. 
“Then,” said he, “move on it fast! 
Don’t sit on a mistake.” 

So, in conducting a retail feed busi- 
ness I think that should be uppermost 
in our minds at all times. Finding the 


| solutions for the problems that face 


us, and then determining to move on 
them fast. 

I don’t mean to go about the coun- 
try preaching that a recession is com- 
ing or that we are headed back to the 
old days when a prime hog brought 


| 5¢ a pound and a dozen eggs were 


worth 10¢. Perish the thought that 
we should return to those days. But, 
I would like to offer another quota- 


| tion, this time from Napoleon, who 
| said, “To him who is in fear, every- 


thing rustles.” In other words, we are 
fortunate in that we are selling a 
necessity, we are selling a sound agri- 
cultural economy, we are helping to 
produce the finest foods in the world 
for the best fed people in the world. 
And we have nothing to be afraid of, 
if we'll just admit that we are at 
long last back to work. 

Believe it or not, there are still 
many highly regarded people who still 
think that “everything is going to be 
better” and that if we love our fel- 
lowman and give him the right 
change, things will work themselves 
out. Unfortunately, I can’t subscribe 
to this admirable theory. I am of the 
definite opinion that things are go- 
ing to get tougher and that the busi- 
ness will come to him who is willing 
to buckle down and fight for it. 

The farmer is going to hang onto 
his money wherever he can. In many 
eases he’s losing money and has to 
dip into his savings, and he doesn’t 
like that one bit. And, until we get 
into the newspapers, in the mail, on 
the radio and out in the barnyards 
and prove that better times are ahead 
for farmers who feed right, they are 
going to be very tough prospects. 
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These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers . . . no exaggerated claims, no “‘bull.’’ Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
Manufacturers and Dealers, for their own information, along with 
other literature to distribute to their customers. If you are not 
acquainted with PACO and its many advantages as a fortifier 
and “freshener” for all types of feeds, we will be pleased to send 
by return mail the data you check on coupon below. 
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Animal Feed Sales Department, 1429 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Cattle 


Form New Company 


MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Osgood, 
president of the Day Co., manufac- 
turer of industrial dust control equip- 
and B. L. Tomlinson, president 
of Arid-Aire Manufacturing Co., man- 
ufacturer of grain dryers, have an- 
nounced the formation of Daycom, 
Inc. This new corporation will han- 
and distribution, as well as 
research and develop- 
ment, of Arid-Aire Dryers. 

Officers of Daycom, Inc., will be 
Roy E. Gorgen, president; Arthur C. 
Bredesen, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager; Ben L. Tomlinson, vice 
president in charge of engineering 
and research, and Richard I. Mar- 
quardt, secretary. 

Mr. Gorgen said the association of 
Arid-Aire with the Day Co. will re- 
sult in increased manufacturing fa- 
cilities for Arid-Aire and will provide 
better service to the grain and mill- 
ing industries. 


sales 


Virginia Cattle Event 
To Be Held March 6-8 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — A short 
course on beef cattle production will 
be held March 6-8 at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute. The course is spon- 
sored annually by the college, breed 
associations and the Virginia Beef 
Producers Assn. 

VPI staff members and a number 


| of off-campus speakers will take part 


in the Charles E. Bell of 


the U. 


program. 


will discuss adjustments needed in 
the cattle industry. Feeding will be 
among the topics covered by VPI 
speakers. 


T. P. Maloney Dies 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Thomas P. Ma- 
loney, 70, who retired in 1951 as 
traffic manager of the Grange League 
Federation, died Feb. 15 at his home 
here. 

He was a member and former di- 
rector of the Transportation Club of 
Buffalo and a member of Buffalo 
Council, Knights of Columbus, and 
the Holy Name Society. 


Vitamin Processors since 1921 


| Storage 


Elevator Operators 
Protest Any Cut in 
Storage Pact Rates 


KANSAS CITY — Many individual 
protests against any reduction of the 
rate schedule of the Uniform Grain 
Agreement were heard by 
Commodity Credit Corp. and Com- 
modity Stabilization Service officials 
at a recent meeting here. 

Some 400 country elevator opera- 
tors, terminal representatives, state 
and national trade association per- 
sonnel and flour millers were present 
to discuss proposed changes in the 
UGSA. Lloyd N. Case, Washington, 
new director of the grain division, 
CSS, conducted the meeting. 

Individual protests against any CSS 


| proposals which would reduce income 


S. Department of Agriculture | 


Vox! COD LIVER OIL 


Is the Base oil used in all Silmo 


Fortified Oils. Ask for further information. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


of elevator operators was based on 
the fact that many of them had bor- 
rowed to build storage under guar- 
anteed occupancy contracts and rap- 
id amortization plans. Typical of 
many situations in the testimony pre- 
sented at the hearing by E. W. Mor- 
rison, president of the Morrison Mill- 
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PUZZLED 


Over Fortifications 
and Formulas? 


PERPLEXED 


About Tags and 
Registrations P 


GET HAPPY... 


Let ULTRA-LIFE 
Take The Load 
From Your 
Shoulders! 


Yes, let ULTRA-LIFE take a load 
from your shoullders. The profit- 
proved Ultra-Life Program is a com- 
plete program for the feed manufac- 
turer: Ultra-Life Vitamin — Trace 
Mineral products for feed fortifica- 
tion, free formula service, free tags 
and registration help. And no one 
needs to tell a feed manufacturer 
how costly tags are, and the head- 
aches involved in making up regis- 
trations. Ultra-Life furnishes you 
tags free of charge, and prepares 
registration papers for you, 

Why not get the facts about ALL 
the helps of the Ultra-Life Program? 
Write today. We will be glad to send 
you full details, 


ing Co., Denton, Texas. Mr. Morrison 
said in part: 

“In building our elevator we were 
concerned by our fear that the Uni- 
form Grain Storage contract might 
be changed to our disadvantage be- 
fore we could earn the funds re- 
quired to pay for contemplated con- 
struction. We discussed that possi- 
bility with CCC officials. We were 
told that CCC could not guarantee 
that changes in the Uniform Grain 
Storage contract might not be made, 
but CCC’s thinking was then that 
storage and service rates thereunder 
would be changed upward only when 
increased operating costs justified 
such action and downward only when 
lowered operating costs could be es- 
tablished by CCC. 

“Now we are confronted with these 
facts: 

“(1) Since the present Uniform 
Grain Storage contract and schedule 
of rates became effective, our grain 
elevator operating costs have in- 
creased 30% or more. Everything we 
buy costs more. 

“(2) Still further increases in oper- 
ating costs confront us. A new wage 
and hour law becomes. effective 
March 1, 1956, which will raise our 
minimum wage approximately 20%, 
and our entire payroll will advance 
in like measure to maintain job dif- 
ferentials. 

“(3) The sanitation requirements 
of the Food & Drug Administration 
are constantly being tightened and 


made more burdensome, more costly, | 
and we entail greater risk of loss 


from the storage of grain. 

“(4) We have not yet completed 
one full year of operation under our 
guaranteed occupancy contract, but 
now we face our industry’s renegotia- 
tion with CCC of the Uniform Grain 
Storage contract, and changes are 
proposed therein by CCC which will 
materially reduce our income there- 
under if such changes are adopted. 
And CCC’s present proposals to re- 
duce the in-elevator charges for 
truck grain, to apply only to ware- 
housemen having official weights and 
grades, and CCC’s proposal to eli- 


minate the service charges, both will | 
do us irreparable harm if adopted.” | 


WE'LL GET YOU THE CUSTOMERS 


A strong, year around advertis- 
ing program keeps FLORIDA 


CITRUS PULP before Dairy- 
men from Maine to Florida. This 
program is designed to pull in- 
quiries which are passed along to 
Dealers. 


Florida 


Citrus Pulp | 


FLORIDA CITRUS PULP is a 
carbohydrate concentrate that is 
really selling and the demand 
is growing. You can add FLOR- 
IDA CITRUS PULP to your 
line with confidence, knowing 
that it has an outstanding cus- 


tomer acceptance necessary fora 


P.O. BOX 


good money maker. Write today 
for information on a Dealership. 


1459, WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
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MORE PROFIT 


with 


J-MTC TWINE 
Here’s Why! 


REALLY SELLS FAST! J-MTC baler and binder twines are made from 
the finest Grade “A” Sisal fiber, grown under ideal conditions near 
Yucatan, Mexico. It’s strong, uniform and the baler twine is knotless. 
BRINGS BUYERS BACK! Satisfied customers come back for more 
J-MTC twine. It’s chemically treated with rot, mold, insect, and rodent 
repellants. Each cylinder wropped in strong paper, tagged to indicate 
starting point, machine wound so it runs smooth and doesn’t collapse. 
EASY TO STOCK! Here's a no-work item that sells itself. Baler twine 
is shipped in bundles of two cylinders totaling 40 Ibs. gross; binder 
twine has 6 cylinders in a 50-lb. gross wt 


SISAL FIBEA 
/ 


bundle. Combinations easily made. Bagged in << 
4-ply waterproof paper and securely bound. Wej,~ 
/ Pp é 
4On, OR 


J-M TRADING CORP. 


111 W. Jackson, Chicago 4; Ill. 
Tel. WAbash 2-2065 


REDUCE HANDLING . . . 
SPEED UP PROFITS! 


BURROWS 
the 4 
CONVEYORS 
EVERY TYPE... 
EVERY PURPOSE... 
TO SAVE YOU 
TIME AND MONEY! 


ALUMINUM BAG CONVEYOR 
where mobility is desired. 
13, 15, 17 and 19 ft. 
lengths. 80 f.p.m. belt 

One man 


“B” SERIES 
BELT MACHINES 
To speed flow of 
materials 
through plant. 
Built rd 
usé in sizes 


STATIONARY AND 
NTRA-FLOOR MODELS 


ws In both straight 
BURRO and nosed over 

units. Sections 
COST CUTT ~<A can be added 
Belt Conveyor vai gh or subtracted 


for desired 
All around, all 
purpose conveyor 
for bags, cartons, 
packages. An 
economical helper and is available 
with gas engine power, also elec- 
tric. You can have steel or alumin- 
um frame. 12-24 ft. lengths, 
Alemite fittings. Can be had with 
any of 9 different styles of under- 
carriages. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL FACTS 
AND FREE NEW CATALOG! 
() Send full details, prices and catalog of BURROWS 

equipment. 


r 


Zone Stote 


BURROWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY i 


1316-C SHERMAN AVENUE EVANSTON, ILLINOTS 


IT 
| SUPERIOR 
| |_BALER 
| 
| 
| 
Office and Plant = 
7, 
Q 
CITRUS PROGESSORS ASSOCIATION 
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Full-scale Promotion 
Backs 
WIRTHMORE DEALERS 


FAR} 
FARMER 


THE RURAL 


NEw YORKER 


181 advertisements in 18 
magazines blanket the farm 
market from Ohio and Mich- 
igan throughout the north- 
east. 


A wide range of colorful, 
informative literature cover- 
ing feeds for all livestock, 


medications, feeding pro- 
grams, management hints, 
etc. 


Mats of 27 advertisements 

prepared for use of Wirth- 

more dealers in local news- 
paper advertising. 


Look at the big, power- 
packed promotion that is sell- 
ing Wirthmore Feeds for deal- 
ers in 1956. It’s a bigger pro- 
gram than ever before, and it 
will keep growing because sales 
of Wirthmore Feeds keep grow- 
ing. 

If you are a Wirthmore Deal- 
er, make a note to capitalize on 
Wirthmore advertising. It will 


POULTRY . DAIRY . STOCK 


Also, these and other 
dealer aids — 


@ Local radio programs 


Exhibits at leading 
farm shows 


© Store and truck signs 


Direct mail cam- 
paigns 

© Motion pictures 

© Store displays 


make more and better sales for 
you. 

If you don’t yet handle 
Wirthmore Feeds, why not get 
on the Wirthmore bandwagon 
now? You'll really go places 
with a live-wire outfit that’s 
biggest in New England and 
growing fast from Ohio and 
Michigan to the Atlantic. Write 
to Wirthmore Feeds 545 Wash- 
ington Street, Malden 48, Mass. | 


WIRTHMORE 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Feed Grade 


Folic 


Samples and complete information on request. 
THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Chemical Sales Dept., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


| 


SALES CONSCIOUS STAFF 


(Continued from page 16) 


that you do not know, but will have 
the manager call him and give him 
the information he needs. 

“7. A good clerk does not leave ex- 
tra clothing, dinner boxes, etc., 
around the office or show room. 

“8. A good clerk ties window dis- 
plays in with branch letter display 
recommendations. 

“9. A good clerk is very careful 
about requisitioning goods out of Con- 
cord or returning them to Concord. 

“10. A good clerk will do a lot of 
suggestive selling but will not high 
pressure the customer. 

“11. A good clerk will check the 
credit standing of an account before 
promising or giving credit. This is 
especially important if the customer 
is a stranger to you or tells you that 
he has an account at another Merri- 
mack store. 

“12. A good clerk explains the use 
of a product if the customer is not 
familiar with same. 

“13. A good clerk never smokes 
when waiting on a customer, even 
though the customer may be smoking. 

“14. A good clerk never promises 
anything he cannot fulfill. On the 
other hand, he always fulfills the 
promises made. 

“15. A good clerk is quick to recog- 
nize leads and gives this information 
to the manager. 

“16. A good clerk never criticizes 
competitors or their products. 

“17. A good clerk is always en- 
thusiastic over his job. 

“18. A good clerk is always busy 


when not waiting on customers. There | 


is always a floor to be swept, win- 
dows to be washed, shelves to fill and 
dozens of other things. A good clerk 
sees and does these things. 


“19. A good clerk never pries into - 


the customer’s business. 

“20. A good clerk never spreads 
company or customer gossip. 

“21. A good clerk studies litera- 
ture, manufacturers recommendatiors 
for product use, asks questions and 
is always ready and willing to help 
his fellow employees. 

“22. A good clerk works always for 
a promotion and conducts himself in 
such a way that we are justified in 
promoting him when the opportunity 
to do so presents itself. 

“23. A good clerk is never afraid to 


do more than he was hired to do.” 
According to Mr. Flecher, sales 


manager, the points in this “clerk 
training schedule” are reviewed peri- 
odically at training meetings. In ad- 
dition every employee receives a copy 
of the schedule after it is reviewed, 
so that he may study it in his spare 
time. 

The conscientious employee who 
studies this chart knows the main 
points of what he is expected to do 
when on the job. He can rarely be 
justified in saying “I didn’t know” 
when he fails to do some standard 
duty. Mr. Fletcher reports that by 
giving employees this chart, they have 
the opportunity to train themselves 
by reviewing the information and to 
prepare themselves for eventual pro- 
motion. 

This thriving feed concern, too, 
has many routes throughout its 23 
locations, and employs many route 
salesmen. These men, too, get a spe- 
cial type of training, and they, too, 
are given a training schedule which 
covers main policy recommendations. 
Here it is: 

A Merrimack route salesman has a 
number of responsibilities. He does 
the following things: 

1. Keeps his truck in good condi- 
tion by doing the following: 

a. Frequently cleaning the cab 
inside and out. 
b. Frequently checking the tire 


KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


(“Get ADDED PREMIUMS with 
SUPER STEAMED grains!” 


ROSS SUPER JET STEAMERS 


have PAID for THEMSELVES in 60 DAYS 


The Ross Jet Steamer earns extra prémi- 
ums from the start—and keeps on earn- 
ing indefinitely! 


It has no poving parts to wear out. The 
double steel jacket eliminates condensation 
and prevents rust. Only 36” high, with 14” 
transition, it mounts on any mill and handles 
any size rolls. Also handles all grains—up to 
150 bags per hour. 


Steam is shot into a 4” tube under 40 to 
60 pounds pressure, then jet sprayed to 
all grains in uniform pattern. (Efficiency 
of this large capacity Ross Jet Steamer 
is guaranteed. Improve your feeds and 
start earning extra premiums today. 

For Complete Information, write to 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, inc., mill- 
ing equipment specialists and manu- 
facturers of Super Jet Grain Steamers, 
Ross Rollerators, Heavy Duty Flaking 
Mills, Air Conveying Systems. 


Complete Unit $525 Obie city 
10 bushels fitted holding bin $125 


Complete Steam Generating Unit $1295 


MACHINE AND MILL SUPPLY, inc. Ze): 
12 NA, 28th. OKLAHOMA CITY 5,-OKLA. 


| 
| — 
= 


EIMACK INFORMATION SERVICE 


und Pictures Work for you. 


2 


BULLETIN BOARD—A feature of sales training meetings of the Merrimack 
Farmers Exchange, Inc., Concord, N.H., is the above bulletin board. Employees 
are shown the scope of the firm’s promotional and educational activities on 
this board. The adage that “a picture is worth 10,000 words” applies to feed 
sales personnel training and a bulletin board is useful in putting across Mer- 
rimack’s sales objective, the firm’s officials state. 


inflation, water level, 
tery, radiator, etc. 

c. He reports promptly to the 
manager those things about 
his truck that need atten- 
tion he is unable to give. 

2. He uses a lot of common sense 
on the highway with the company’s 
equipment and realizes the truck he 
drives can be a good or poor ad for 
the company as well as for himself. 

3. He carefully checks his load and 
slips before leaving the store. 

4. He respects the customer’s prop- 


bat- 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 68th Street, Chicago 21, Ill. 


erty by not driving over lawns, back- 
ing into doors, buildings, etc. 

5. He leaves the customer’s prop- 
erty as he finds it. For example, if 
the feed room door was closed when 
he arrived, he makes sure it is closed 
when he leaves. 


6. Piles the feed neatly in the cus- 
tomer’s feed room. 

7. He makes sure the customer’s 
name and address are on bundles of 
bags he picks up. 

8. He is very careful in making 
change and so on at the farm. 

9. He keeps his eyes and ears open 
and reports to his manager if he 
notices competition is calling on his 
customers. 

10. He is pleasant with the cus- 
tomers and always obliging. 

11. He always fulfills his promises. 

12. He makes it a point to leave 
current literature as deliveries are 
made. 

13. He always speaks well of the 
company and never misses the op- 
portunity to write up an order or 
make a sale. 

14. He never spreads gossip from 
one farm to another. 

15. Like the good clerk and good 
bookkeeper, he never spreads com- 
pany gossip. 

16. He digs up many leads for the 
manager during his travels. 

17. If his route has been covered 
and he is back at the store before 
closing time, he helps in any way 
possible at the store. A good route 
salesman like a good clerk is always 
interested in a promotion and makes 
sure that he, too, is worthy of pro- 
motion when an opportunity presents 
itself. 

“Sales training of this type is con- 
stantly reviewed several times a year 
for the benefit of new employees and 
also regulars,” says Mr. Fletcher. 
“We encourage employees to ask 
questions during such meetings, and 
to elaborate on the points we have 
made or to add to them. This spirit 
of friendly discussion is very valu- 
able, for it gets all of us working as 
a team, for mutual benefits.” 

Reviewing their sales training ef- 
forts over the years, company offi- 
cials feel it is well worthwhile on the 
following factors: 

1. Brings about better trained em- 
ployees with a full knowledge of their 
duties, responsibilities and points the 
way toward promotions. 

2. Increases per employee efficiency 
and sales through pinpointing objec- 
tives. 

3. Results in more customer satis- 
faction, thus holding more regular 
patronage. 

4. Achieves more co-operation 
among numerous employees and ex- 
ecutive and managerial personnel. 

5. Enables all employees of firm to 
take advantage of specialized train- 


ing which gives more job satisfaction. 

The firm maintains an employee 
suggestion system and makes periodic 
payments for ideas accepted. A $20 
award went to one employee who sug- 
gested that two outlets be consoli- 
dated to cut down on operating ex- 
penses without any loss in service. 
One employee received $10 for sug- 
gesting that a railing be placed 
around the edge of the roof on the 
elevator head house at one mill. It is 
acting as a safety precaution for 
those who have to go out on the roof 
for making repairs. 

Another employee received $10 for 
originating the idea of placing the 
firm’s trade mark on all paper bags 
used in sales. A $5 payment went to 
one worker who suggested that a 
card file be kept on each piece of 
equipment that might require future 
service to aid the service department 
in making repairs. 
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Provico Feed Sales 


Force Attends Meeting 


BOTKINS, OHIO — Salesmen for 
the Provico Feed Co. in Ohio and 
adjacent states attended a sales 
meeting recently at the firm's head- 
quarters here. 

The group learned about the com- 
pany’s sales promotion plans for 1956 
and toured the new Provico Research 
Farm near Botkins. 


—_ 


NEW SERVICE PROVIDED 

RANDOLPH, WIS. — A mobile 
feed service, operating in cooperation 
with the Randolph (Wis.) Feed Mill, 
has been established in this com- 
munity by Harold Redeker and L. 
M. Heerenga. 


NORTH EAST 
@ Mill C. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 


OF ALL KINDS 


A WHOLE BALE 


WON’T SCARE THIS 


various types of feed! 


inch boiler plate steel 
throughout 


Electrically Welded 


Longer Heat Hardened 
Hammers 


Big Capacity Screens 


mill cover. 


Fast, Easy Screen Change— 

SECO superior mills have 

easy to open rear for screen 
changing without lifting the bd 


Yes, it's true! You can toss a whole bale of hay into this rugged, 
high-capacity SECO Hammermill . . sluggi 

because all feed stays in suspension until uniformly a to the 
degree of fineness you want! The secret is the exclusive PERFECT 
CIRCLE SECO DESIGN—the reason why only the tough, durable SECO 
Hammermill does not have (or need) a special.adjusting device for 


. and there is no 


And you get all these extras, too: 


@ Heavy Duty Body—Built to 
last with heavy % and ¥, 


@ Electronically Balanced 

@ Sealed Self-Aligning 
Rearings 

@ Bigger Steel Rotor Discs 

@ One Piece Ailoy Steel 
Blower 

@ Removable Liner Blower— 

Easily accessible without 

removing blower pipe 

High Speed Grinding 

Without Strain 


All furnished with direct drive electric — gas — LP — or natural gas 
motors. For full details write today. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


| | 
| 
| 
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MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—LATE MODEL USED 100 K.P. 
Sprout-Waldron or California 100 Century 
Pel Mill Ad No. 1512, Fe 


llet Address Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
Classified advertisements accepted until $1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- Classified advertisi rate not available oo 
Wednesday each week for-the issue of nature, whether for direct reply or keyed for commercial pon By Advertise- w ANTED TO BU x — RICH A RDSON 
the following Saturday. care this office. If advertisement is keyed, ments of new machinery, products and scales, bag closing machines and other 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- services accepted for insertion at mini- good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; ditional charged for forwarding replies. mum rate of $9 per column inch, ae ee 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


SOMPLETE FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 


wanted, any size for export, will pur- 
chase your equipment for cash and re 
HELP WANTED HELP WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE move Also single pieces, pellet mills, 
v roller mills, mixers, scales, etc. No dealers 
2 ba y=" — SxPEEECED SALESMAN | SALES M ANAGERS DO YOU NEED FOR SALE—ONE LARGE OGLE WINCH descriptions, Address Ad No. 1463, Feed 
re eed anc on »y chicks, covering Colo- cockerels fe} Free Chick D Shipping and car mover combined. Aurora Alfalfa stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
rado, good salary and permanent position. four time weekly We an ipl you Co Aurora Neb Phone: 208 
Address Ad No. 1503, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Welp’s Hatchery, Bancroft, low 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. FOR SALE— TRUCK MOUNTED FORDS SITUATIONS WANTED 
“ ASSIST ANT St P ‘RINTE NDE NI OF MILI Hammermill Excellent shape. Reason 
SALESMAN, INCREASE YOUR INCOME, able. Fair 
4 opera yn or expan feed or- able airway Hatchery, Howard, 8S. ID 
sell complete line of veterinary products, eanization in ¢ sper 
commission. Address Ad No. 1472, Feed- dare FOR SALE OR TRADE—NEW W. W. F27 FEED BUSINESS 
ee. 1517 uffs, 141 V Jackson, | F27 mill, $200, like new; 8’ dust col 15 years’ experience. Address Ad No. 1477, 
1 = » ewes " " . Chicago 4 lector with two-way sacl g spc a Feedstuff Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE—WITH GOOD | : way sacking spout, $2! 
background in poultry nutrition wanted a } or will trade for alfalfa meal pellets, aa ree 
for southeastern territory. Location At- WANTED — NUTRITIONIST TO ASSIST | power units, electric motors, tractors or EED E XE Cl TIVE DESIRES FOREIGN 
lanta area. Address Ad No. 1511, Feed- in yur live rtment, helping with Ww wy ry you Ns I. Cates, 2103 W. Ist assignn is years old, 23 age = 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. formula wo i yunts in manu- St., Grand Island, Neb. perience in management, nutrition, sales 
; — facturing the hed feeds Wonderful and production Ag , college graduate 
EXPERIENCED DOG FOOD SALESMAN opportunity for advance- | FOR SALE — 17x18 SPROUT - WALDRON 
with a following among feed stores, to ment When e full det Rolls, 9x18 Allis, 9x24 N & M: 9x18 and 
J sell nationally distributed dry dog food. One of the rgest vitamin 9x24 two high; 9x30 B. B. Robinson; two a ee aon ae See an 
Complete line. Many territories open. Com- ce ss, 1,000-Ib. horizontal mixers; Haines one stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
mission and expense allowance. Ad No. sife St ouis, ton vertical; Bryant cutter and grader: . 
1349, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, — also Blue Streak; 5-lb. automatic packer MAN 
Minn. SALESMAN WANTE D— MANUFACTURER and B. & L. all steel clutch packer; bag becky Wave 
of well-advertised rodenticide has open- closing machines; 75 H.P. screen change th 
SALESMAN (2)—PREFER MAN TRAINED ing in choice territories for direct factory hammermill; 30” attrition mill; 150 H.P 
by Purina or other aggressive merchan- representation. Item is best-seller in al Cummins diesel; No. 2 barley peeler 
dising feed manufacturer to cover estab- ready established areas. Give brief back- Write Hughes Engineering Co., Wayland, anes 
lished Michigan or Wisconsin territory. ground outline including territory now Mich. quer ali odd Address A« o. 1516, Fee 
a This is an excellent position. Address covered, how long, current nes arried pea rn 612 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
j 1490, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Write P. Kremer, Murd Co., 122 Cuthbert City 6, Mo 
Minn. s *hiladelphia > oad 
1 St., Ph » Pa. BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES ADVERTISING MANAGER — ARE YOU 
college graduate in agriculture preferably 
3 poultry, some knowledge dairy industry, MACHINERY FOR SALE FOR SALE—FEED MILL AND FARM SUP- 
for growing publications agency to han- ply in central Ohio. Distributor for two 
dle poultry and dairy feeds account be- Se [SEE good brands of feed. R.R. siding and truck i for compa or agency. ! direct- 
g millio dolls iedis b re 
ginning as trainee. Central New York “20” ATTRITION MILL, MOTORS, START- loading. Owner wishes to sell warehouse 
. State location. Send covering letter, sal- ers. Terms. Write E. K. Tanner, Little and operate business. Address Ad No. | stuff 30x 67. Minneapolis 1. Minz 
ary requirements and resume to L. M. Falls. Minn 1482, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, dl 
Harvey & Co., 753 James St., Syracuse Minn. 
MANAGER — EXPERIENCED, YOUNG, 
q 3, N. ¥. WEIGH BUGGIES—WE CAN SAVE YOU aggressive college graduate, veteran, mar- 
a = x " . ~~ = : money Write for bulletin. Mill Equip- FOR SALE — 20,000 SQ. FT. BLDG. ON ried. Now employed as assistant manager 
. OPPORTUNITY—MAN 25 TO 35 YEARS. ment Sales, ‘H lisdale, Mich highway. Dock high, 2 spurs, 5 acres and nutritionist. Wish to relocate because 
Born on farm, willing to learn from bot- "hr 
tom up with chance of part ownership Pprr os rhree fine homes (now rented for $190 of present limitations. Additional experi- 
Te te date ests blist oa aia bestnens. ape- WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. mo.). National feed dealership, $50,000 ence: Sales and serviceman, agricultural 
cializi Mey Dector’s J. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson Also adjoining 6-acre poultry ranch, research, farm manager Vish to locate 
asing in poultry i , . oe City, Mo. hatchery, processing plant and fine home in New Jersey or neighboring states, Ad- 
preferable (although not necessary), in 95 
mutvition. Owner for $25,000. Or both parcels complete for dress Ad No. 1507, Feedstuffs, Box 67, 
FOR SALE—ONE F M W- Ww HAMMER $70,000. Small down payment, easy terms Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
re me yo Mill, 10”°x30 roat, with 6% 7C V-belt See, write or phone owner, H. Chittenden, 
right man. To eventually run your sheave. Comet Mills, Inc., Box 984, Ard tancho Diversity, Porterville, Cal 


feed business is the aim of many who do mane Clie 
not get the opportunity. Here is that op- , : 


portunity for right man. Business well | FoR saLe—SPROUT-WALDRON TYPE 10 SOUTHERN MEETING 


located in New York State. State full 
qualifications. Send photo. Confidential mevnanes mixer, complete with variable Fine Business Opportunities 
speed drive and 600 gal. molasses tank, (Continued from page 11) 


Feedstuffs, Box 67, $300. P. 0. B sox 2640, Norfolk, Va FEED MILLS and 
FOR SALE — DRAVER FEEDERS AND ELEVATORS 


not affect depth of backfat thickness, 


other mill equi ent. Real bargains! Ad- , 
dress Ad No A461, Feedstufts, Box 67, We Can Help You When You they noted. 
SALESMEN WANTED mn ce at Thao Want to Buy or Sell Your The effect of different levels and 
ONE 7’ CUT FOX CHOPPER WITH JONES Business prolonged supplementation of Aureo- 


Header; one 10’ Cut Oa rbor Se e ; : 
IN EVERY STATE ropelled Alfalfa Ad Phone or Write mycin upon roughage digestion by 
Minn BOX Of Minneapolis | MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE | | Sheep was the subject of a paper by 


ig Leasing our fresh egg merchandiser through ree — Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind Kentucky workers which was given 
feed mills, hatcheries and large egg pro- ¢ | by F. H. Baker. A 40-day digestion 

e ret-class ro out, - 
ducers. 0 you are now calling oa wee tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- trial consisting of a 10-day prelimi- 
firms neapolie 1, Minn. nary and three consecutive 10-day 

Phil Tobias, Sr., Tobias Enterprises, 187 N. WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR FEED MILL, SOUTH CENTRAL NEW YORK. collection periods was conducted with 
Le Salle Chico 1m new or used mill machinery, electric mo- Manufacturer complete line of dairy and wether lambs averaging 65 lb. The 

5 ' ago |, MM. tors or any other equipment, write J. B. poultry feeds, sells lumber, all building antibiotic at levels of 5 and 10 m 
Hagen Mil) Machinery, Jetfersen City, Me materials and supplies, fertilizer int 
MAKE BIG MONEY ——- — per pound of ration was added in 
4 WRITE US, W WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED hardware, glass, field and grain seeds, also ‘ f the rations. Reductio f 
in supplies for feed and flour mills. If buys and sells grain in bulk. Located in 


4 it's new or used, buy it from Hughes, prosperous forming area and poultry rais- digestibility was observed at first, but 


em, Se a aa ing area. Large buildi pletely it was noted that the depression of 
WRITE OR ¢ ALL FOR PRIC ES ON NEW equipped throughout. Averaging large digestibility appeared to be overcome 
LOOKING FOR poe profits yearly, with little competition in the after a short period. 
ilat tor your Dept. No. 7032 for further infor- H. D. Wallace of the University of 
5o 1ern cauipmen o., Goodli SV e, 
OPPORTUNITY? Florida and associates presented a 
re you qua manage a reta ORS ‘H- 
Seales, treck CHAS. FORD & ASSOC. chlortetracycline and dietary protein 
tion distributing feeds, seeds and farm - sameness, no and upright eee 87 Walton St., Atlanta, Georgia level on the longevity of rats. The 
mixers, sewing machines, elevator egs, vac - 
supplies? We are rapidly expanding screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- experiment as conducted concurrent 
this phase of our business and will let mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, with studies involving swine. Neither 
g need managers who want to share in _ Bex $74, Jefferson City, Mo. na: protein level nor the feeding of the 
the profits their efforts help produce. FOR SALE—NO. 4 W JAY BEE MILL MODERN MILL AND antibiotic produced a statistically sig- 
Write us about’ your qualifications and 15 Meter nificant effect on longevity, the work- 
experience. Replies held confidential. FEED BUSINESS ers said 
Ad No. 1294, Feedstuffs, Box 67, Min- Mill Model 216 with crusher feeder, uses :  —— 
neapolis 1, Minn. 75 H.P $00 R.P.M. motor; equip Established over 30 years, best loca- aioe coding 
ment in goo hape, priced right and will J. P. Fontenot Mi 
stand inspection. Denneth Fishbaugh, tion in Oregon, doing $300,000 per _v. &. Fontenot reported on a Mis- 
Greenwich, Ohio sissippi experiment with stilbestrol 
year in manufacturing own brand ‘ 
FOR SALE—FROM CLOSED BREWERY for fattening beef steers and heifers. 
MANAGER in East« on, I a Riveted steel grain bins ' ' Three of six lots received stilbestrol. 
SALES a ae ta een tee ae Feeds. Plenty of trackage, bulk bins, | | Average daily gains were higher ex- 
Medium sized AAA 1 midwest feed etc. Illness prompts sale, terms if cept for steers grazing summer pas- 
emoval ii] gz. W sell ches Bat me 
manufacturer wants aggressive man to desired. Address Ad No. 1514, Feed- | | 
abou ft Perr’ equ pme it Corp 0 trc to ary io 
direct ard manage sales force selling N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa Se stuffs, Box 67, Minnegpolis 1, Mina. | | -toor; and heifers. The amount of 
a@ compiete deaier franchise built BULK FEED DEI Iv} RY TRUCK, 3 COM- | corn and cottonseed meal consumed 
around top quality feeds. You are pertment, 10-ton, GM 2 et | per 100 Ib. of gain was not appreci- 
probably now employed supervising $3,500. 1953 GMC Diesel with two utility | ably influenced by stilbestrol feeding 
salesmen in some capacity, you have ven 4 BABY CHICKS FOR SALE | to pasture-fed steers. Inclusion of 
hired and trained salesmen, you have | stilbestrol lowered feed cost per 
@ successful tonnage building record. 500. 1951 tow motor, 4,000-Ib. foric lift, | BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED oR sExEp | POUNd of gain in the dry lot cattle 
A 30-45. If walified, send full - 12’ lift, extended forks, guards, complete- —Five popular breeds and one hybrid. | but did not markedly affect that of 
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bestrol and Terramycin in high rough- 
age rations for yearling steers was 
presented by P. T. Marion. In a 100- 
day test, steers fed 10 mg. stilbestrol 
daily gained 65 lb. more in the feed- 
lot, 39 lb. at market and 22 lb. more 
carcass beef than the control group. 
On & 20 mg. level, the increases were 
49, 27 and 12 lb., respectively. In a 
140-day test, the steers on 10 mg. 
gained 86 lb. more in the feedlot, 72 
lb. more on the market and 45 Jb. 
more in carcass weight. Those on the 
20 mg. level showed increases of 80, 
60 and 41 Ib., respectively. 

Terramycin fed at 75 mg. per head 
daily to steers for 100 days increased 
feedlot gain 4 lb., market gain 6 Ib. 
and carcass weight 3 Ib. On the 150 
mg. level, the added gains were 25, 
24 and 16 lb., respectively. Steers fed 
75 mg. for 140 days showed added 
gains of 29, 10 and 7 Ib. On the 150 
mg. level, the increases averaged 46, 
25 and 25 Ib. 

Virginia Experiment Station work- 
ers, with J. C. Taylor reporting, told 
of a study with stilbestrol and Ter- 
ramycin for two-year-old steers on 
pasture. They said the results were 
for one experiment and should be 
considered preliminary until further 
work is done. Average daily gains 
were 1.40, 1.85, 1.54 and 1.56 Ib. for 
steers on control, stilbestrol, the anti- 
biotic, and the antibiotic plus hor- 
mone, respectively. Other data on 
carcasses, etc., also were reported. 

O. M. Hale presented a paper by 
Georgia workers on a study of the 
use of stilbestrol and Aureomycin in 
fattening steers on grain and sum- 
mer pasture. Steers were limited-fed 
for 56 days and full-fed for a second 
56 days. Treatments included the hor- 
mone, the antibiotic and a combina- 
tion of the two. The workers said an 
analysis of variance of gains showed 
differences between periods were 
highly significant while neither treat- 
ment nor the period of treatment in- 
teraction was significant. 


Protein Supplements 


A report by Tennessee workers on 
urea in protein supplement for win- 
tering beef cattle was given by Rob- 
ert Reynolds. Heifer calves averaging 
485 Ib. were used in the study. The 
researchers said the results showed 
that urea can be effectively used to 
replace a part of the cottonseed meal 
in supplements for wintering calves. 
Gains were greater for lots fed corn 
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silage and grass hay than for those 
fed hay. 

Oklahoma researchers prepared a 
report on the effect of complex and 
simple protein supplements on the 
digestibility of prairie hay and cot- 
tonseed hulls and on nitrogen reten- 
tion by steers. The report was made 
by A. B. Nelson. Digestion coeffi- 
cients were higher with the complex 
supplement, but the differences were 
not statistically significant. 

C. E. Summers reported on work 
by Kentucky researchers on the ef- 
fect of alfalfa ash, certain trace min- 
erals and torula yeast on digestibil- 
ity of high roughage rations. The 
trial was conducted with wethers 
weighing 80 Ib. each. As calculated 
by analysis of variance, differences 
between coefficients were not statis- 
tically significant, the researchers 
said. 

Molasses in Feed 

Paul B. Brown gave a paper by 
Louisiana State University workers 
on a study of different roughage- 
molasses rations for maintenance and 
winter feeding of mature beef cows. 
They concluded that if the beef cat- 
tle producer can, by use of economical 
rations such as those used and forage 
from the range, supply the daily nu- 
tritive requirements of his breeding 
herd so that it can be wintered 
without encountering a daily loss per 
head, “a progressive step forward will 
have been made.” 

E. C. Godbey of Clemson Agricul- 
tural College told of a test being con- 
ducted to determine the value of 
cane molasses as a replacement for 
ground ear corn in winter rations of 
breeding beef cows. In these tests, 
molasses was worth 18.75¢ gal. when 
ear corn cost $45 ton. 

C. C. O’Mary reported on Georgia 
studies on the use of high levels of 
molasses in rations for fattening 
steers. The steers were fed these 
daily rations per steer: Lot 1, 3.91 
Ib. cottonseed meal, 2 lb. dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, 10 lb. cottonseed hulls, 
as much molasses as the steers would 
eat, phosphate and salt; Lot 2, same 
as Lot 1 except that molasses and 
hulls varied so that the molasses plus 
cottonseed meal equalled hulls plus 
alfalfa meal by weight; Lot 3, same 
as Lot 2 except that stilbestrol was 
added; Lot 4, same as Lot 2 except 
that 2 Ib. alfalfa hay was substituted 
for the alfalfa meal; Lot 5, shelled 
corn, alfalfa hay and 1 Ib. cottonseed 
meal with concentrates and roughage 
in 50-50 ratio as in Lot 2. At the 
end of 149 days, average daily gains 
were 1.80, 1.93, 2.02, 1.78 and 1.95 Ib., 
respectively. Slaughter grades and 
carcass grades were significantly 
higher for corn-fed steers than for 
molasses-fed steers. Dressing per 
cents were 56.9, 55.0, 56.3, 56.1 and 
59.1, respectively. 

Fat for Ruminants 

R. L. Edwards reported on North 
Carolina work on the effects of add- 
ing fat to rations for ruminants. The 
trials were conducted to learn the 
effects of adding 5% animal fat and 
“hydrolyzed vegetable fat” to fatten- 
ing rations for beef cattle. An analy- 
sis of variance of the combined re- 
sults of the trials showed that the 
differences in rate of gain and feed 
efficiency in favor of the fat-fed ani- 
imals were highly significant. Car- 
casses of fat-fed animals graded about 
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WEDDING BELLS—Richard L. Kathe, American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, was married to Miss Colleen Geoffray Feb. 4. Pictured are some of 
the wedding party, left to right: Mrs. Richard Bonk, sister of the bride; Mrs. 
Kathe; Mr. Kathe, and William T. Diamond, secretary of the AFMA, the 
best man. 


the same as those from control ani- 
mals. Fat gave about 10% higher 
gain. 

A study by Mississippi workers on 
protein requirements of fattening 
beef cattle was given by B. G. Ruf- 
fin. Yearling steers were fed a fatten- 
ing ration of crimped oats and John- 
son grass hay alone and supplemented 
with .5, 1.0, 1.5 and 2.0 Ib. cottonseed 
meal per head per day for 117 days. 
Average daily gains were 1.40, 1.46, 
151, 1.67 and 1.64 Ib., respectively. 
The rate of gain was in proportion to 
amount of cottonseed meal up to but 
not beyond 1.5 lb. TDN required per 
100 lb. of gain was lowest for steers 
fed cottonseed meal at the 1.5 lb. 
level. 

A. B. Nelson presented a report on 
research by Oklahoma workers on 
utilization of phosphorus supplements 
by beef cattle. In a _ level-of-phos- 
phorus study with steer ca’ves, aver- 


age weight gains over 104 days were 
5, 128 and 140 lb. for animals fed 
0.10, 0.15 and 0.20% phosphorus, re- 
spectively. In a study with heifer 
calves, rations containing dicalcium 
phosphate showed greater gains than 
those containing soft phosphate with 
colloidal clay. All of the various data 
“have indicated that the particular 
samples of phosphorus supplements 
which were used were not of equal 
value as sources of phosphorus in 
beef cattle rations,” the report said. 


NEW FIRM FORMED 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Seed Pro- 
ducers, Inc., Scott City, Kansas, has 
been granted a corporate charter. 
Formed to raise and deal in seeds, 
grains and feeds, the corporation has 
named Marion L. Durrant resident 
agent. Capitalization of $100,000 was 
authorized. 
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ADA DIRECTORS AND RESEARCH COUNCIL—Directors and officers of Seated, from left to right: W. A. Donnelly, National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Pp . Lawrence, Kansas, first vice president; Kenneth Morrison, Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Neb., 
the American Dehydrators Assn. were photographed in action during the re- president; Joseph Chrisman; and Robert Pharo, Keystone Dehydrating Co., Nazareth, Pa., 


cent convention of the ADA in Coronado, Cal. In the directors group at left ‘second vice president. 


are the following: Research Council (right) members pictured standing from left: Dr. H. Ernest Bechtel, Larro 
Research Farm, General Mills, Inc., Indianola, lowa; Dr. H. O. Graumann, U.S. Department 
Standing, from left to right: J. A. Alexander, Grayson Alfalfa Dehydrating Mills, Sherman, of Agriculture, Beltsville, Md.; Dr. George O. Kohler, Cerophyl Laboratories, Inc., Kansas 
Texas; Raymond E. Bert, Bert & Wetta, Maize, Kansas; Ralph Beermann, Beermann Bros. City; Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin, Madison; Gordon Lindl, Arnold Dryer division, 
Dehy, Dakota City, Neb.; Charles E. Reyher, Reyher Milling Co., McClave, Cole.; J. D. Cole, Heil Co., Milwaukee; Roy C. Elrod, W. J. Small division, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
Cole Grain Co., Muskogee, Okla.; John Caple, A. B. Caple Co., Toledo, Ohio; Clifford Green, neapolis; Dr. W. M. Beeson, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Green Products Co., Conrad, lowa; Floyd McKennon, Snohomish, Wash.; R. P. Johnson, Elk 
Valley Alfalfa Mills, Independence, Kansas; Eunice Hunt, secretary to Joseph Chrisman, Seated, from left to right: Dr. C. Ray Thompson, USDA, Albany, Cal.; Dr. H. J. Almquist, 
ADA executive vice president; C. E. Stower, Worthington (Minn.) Dehydrating Co.; Loyd Grange Co., Modesto, Cal.; Dr. L. E. Card, University of Illinois, Urbana, chairman; H. C. 
M. Faris, the W. J. Small division, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Kansas City; V. C. Britton, Schaefer, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. E. F. Frolik, University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
Vv. C. Britton Co., Firebaugh, Cal. Dr. L. C. Cunningham, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Camera Views 


ATTEND SALES MEETING—Here is a group photo two-day meeting ran on a tight schedule with the sales- 
taken at the annual mid-winter sales meeting of the Bur- men being brought up to date on current industry prob- 
rows Equipment Co., supplier of grain, feed and seed lems and the Burrows advertising and promotional cam- 
of the testing and handling equipment, which was held at the paigns. New products, soon to be announced, were shown 


company headquarters in Evanston, Ill., recently. The and operated for the salesmen. 


TERPSICHOREAN S—James W. 


Browning, assistant to the adminis- 
trator of Commodity Stabilization 


ADA OFFICERS—Joseph Chrisman (left), executive vice president of the 

a : Sad a American Dehydrators Assn., is shown congratulating the new president of 

the ADA, Kenneth Morrison, Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Neb. Mr. Morrison 

was elected at the recent ADA convention in Coronado, Cal., along with Robert 

Pharo, Keystone Dehydrating Co., Nazareth, Pa., second vice president (second 

from left), and W. A. Donnelly, National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Milling Co., 
Lawrence, Kansas, first vice president (right). 


of the American Dehydrators Assn. in 
an evening of relaxation at the recent 
ADA convention in Coronado, Cal. 
His graceful partner is Eunice Hunt, 
secretary to Joseph Chrisman, Kan- 
sas City, who is executive vice presi- 
dent of the association. 


DEALER INCREASES SERVICE—The Blair (Neb.) Flour Mill, dealer of 

AT LABORATORY OPENING—Present at the recent formal opening of the Victor Feeds produced by Crete (Neb.) Miils, has increased its customer 
a new laboratory at the Spencer Kellogg Research Center, Buffalo, were a service by the addition of the above portable feed mixer. Operating under the 
& number of officials of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. From left to right are Dr. mame of the C & G Feed Service, Carl Sorenson and Gus Rolland, both of the 
Malcolm M. Renfrew, director of research and development; Dr. Alexander Blair Flour Mill, have experienced a big increase in business. The company 
4 Schwarcmann, vice president and director of research, emeritus; Howard utilizes a Daffin Mobile Mixer. Shown above on the farm of feed customer John 

Kellogg, Jr., president and Wilbur L. Lafean, Jr., vice president. Rasmussen are, left to right, Mr. Rolland, Mr. Rasmussen and Mr. Sorenson. 
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FOOD AND DRUG REGULATIONS 


(Continued from page 1) 


research and investigation and finally 
through approval by a blue-ribbon 
. advisory committee of nationally 
known scientists. 


These bills provide a court review 
of FDA actions after such investi- 
gatory and review procedure has been 
completed. 

This court procedure would per- 
mit a federal district appellate court 
to examine the entire record of the 
proceedings of FDA rulings and de- 
termine whether the record supports 
the FDA decision. 

FDA officials are protesting against 
this provision of the bill, insisting 
that their findings are only subject 
to a review of a declaratory judg- 
ment against a company — which 
means that the courts would be re- 
strained to the narrow field of evi- 
dence on which FDA had made its 
decision. The O’Hara and Priest bills 
would go much farther, however, and 
submit FDA findings to a full exam- 
ination of the whole record. 

At recent House committee hear- 
ings on these proposals, the gov- 
ernment introduced a federal court 
judge who protested that the bill 
would add substantial burdens of 
case loads to an already overloaded 
federal judiciary. The judge admitted 
under committee prodding that he 
had not read the proposed bills and 
that the court procedure would for 
the first time submit FDA decisions 
to complete court review. 


Bills Stymied 

The legislation is now stymied on 
that issue, and, according to rank- 
ing committee members, the bill will 
not get onto the House floor unless 
FDA submits to what are called 
“common sense approaches” to the 
food industry problem. 

But an astonishing part of this 
controversy is the position taken by 
responsible FDA officials, who de- 
clare that the bills apply to animals, 
animal products and medicated feeds. 

These officials contend that they 
interpret the legislation as granting 
them this authority. They say that 
in the case of animals, they want a 
food chemical additive bill which 
would clear up their authority to 
approve use of diethylstilbestro] in 
fattening of cattle. They previously 
granted a green light for this prod- 
uct, and it appears that they are 
not sure about authority in such 
matters as the law now stands. 

Congressional leaders say they 
doubt that the new bills would cover 
animals, products of animals or medi- 
cated feeds. They say it is not the 
intention of the committee to grant 
such power to FDA either directly or 
by implication. 

An examination of H. R. 8271 and 
H. R. 8275 may seem to indicate that 
the new provisions would not cover 
animals and medicated feeds, but 


SPEAKER—W. E. Glennon, president 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. (right), spoke at the Feb. 20 
meeting of the Northwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in Minneapolis. He 
was introduced by F. T. Heffelfinger, 
II (left), King Midas Feed Mills, a 
member of the program committee. 
(Photo by Truman Fowler.) 


FDA officials appear to think dif- 
ferently. 

The O’Hara-Priest amendment to 
the FDA act says in part: 

“(S) Section 201—The term new 
food additive means any substance 
used or intended to be used for any 
purpose in the manufacture, pack- 
ing, processing, preparation or other 
fabrication of any food, or in the 
packaging, transporting or holding of 
it, which (1) thus becomes or could 
reasonably become a component of 
such food, and (2) is not generally 
recognized, among experts qualified 
by scientific training and experience 
to evaluate safety of food, to be 
safe for use under the conditions 
of use or intended use. 

“(T) The term safe for use when 
used with reference to a new food 
additive shall mean that it is rea- 
sonably probable that such new food 
additive can be used under the con- 
dition of its intended use without 
rendering the food in or on which 
it is used injurious to health. 

“(U) The term conditions of in- 
tended use when used in reference 
to new food additives includes, but 
shall not be limited to, specifications 
as to the particular food or class of 
foods in or on which said additive 
is intended to be used, the quantity 
intended to be used in or on such 
food, and the manner in which such 
additive is intended to be added or 
used in such food.” 

This reporter’s story is not an at- 
tempt to define the legal limitations 
of the proposed legislation. But the 
language quoted above may cause 
some concern as to clarity of the 
new measure, and the situation, as 
outlined above, may pose problems 
for the feed industry. 


FDA Authority 


However, that is only part of the 
story. At least, there appears to be 
some evidence that FDA is moving 
to expand its power over the food 
processing industry and also over un- 
processed agricultural commodities 
and feeds containing drugs. This lat- 
ter condition, in view of the pyramid- 
ing use of drug materials in feeds, 
could put the feed industry under 
greater control by FDA. 

This indicated situation is only a 
suspicion at present, fortified by 
certain coincidental circumstances. 
The thinking on this matter is 
aroused by some peculiar avenues of 
attack on the feed and basic food 
processing industries. Some place in 
the government there is a mill grind- 
ing out material which supports a 
potential claim of FDA for complete 
authority over the entire food indus- 
try, including the feed industry. 

Recently Sen. James F. Murray 
(D., Mont.), aided by other senators, 
introduced a bill to give FDA man- 
datory authority over poultry inspec- 
tion for shipments moving in inter- 
state commerce. 


The bill would bring poultry in- 
spection, now on a voluntary basis 
under the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, under supervision of FDA on 
a mandatory basis. The poultry in- 
dustry has urged Congress to pro- 
vide some general standards of whole- 
someness of poultry marketed in in- 
terstate commerce. Congress has not 
taken action on the industry propos- 
al and now finds facing it an entirely 
different approach. 

Some observers believe evidence 
now points to a central plan of ac- 
tion by FDA to increase its powers 
through several methods. 


Feed Situation 


The recent medicated feeds con- 
ference here under the auspices of 
FDA is regarded by some as another 
item in the picture. The meeting was 
seen as an instance where FDA 
opened itself to the public, inviting 


| all interested parties to sit down 


and discuss common problems on the 
use of drugs in feeds. 

There is an opinion among some in 
the feed industry that this was mere- 
ly the opening in an effort by officials 
to gain control over all feeds which 
contain the new drugs which have 
been demonstrated to give great pro- 
ductivity increases. 

While this has been going on, FDA 
announced that it found in recent 
field checks that penicillin was turn- 
ing up in the milk supply. Officials 
admitted that amounts were small 
but said that government scientists, 
presumably theirs, were concerned. 
They contend that even small 
amounts might cause a reaction in 
persons sensitive to the drug. 

The report said a survey showed 
that the antibiotic traces were found 
in 8% of samples tested. The finding 
of the drug is said to result from 
dairymen’s use of it in treating mas- 
titis in dairy cows. 

All of these circumstances regard- 
ing FDA activities must be reported 
and cannot be ignored, notwithstand- 
ing the deserved and high regard 
that most persons and the trade hold 
for FDA and its present commission- 
er, George P. Larrick. 

Mr. Larrick is widely known for 
his complete honesty and integrity. 

When challenged by questions 
raised here, he replies mildly, “What 
would you do in my position if you 
were an official of the government in 
charge of the enforcement and ad- 
ministration of this law?” 

This is an unanswerable reply. 
What can he do but enforce the law 
as Congress gives it to him? No 
reputable food or feed manufacturer 
would intimate that he should dare 
interpret the intentions of Congress 
on his own judgment. He is seen as 
being candid with Congress within 
the scope of the intention of the 
FDA act. 

This reporter’s story is designed 
to set forth some of the dangers 
which lie in the present law and the 
planned amending material. 

It is regarded as better to clarify 
the duties of FDA officials than to 
continue an ambiguous situation 
wherein the officials may be charged 
with capricious administrative action 
because Congress has failed to chalk 
out foul lines and place the bases 
where the public jury in the grand- 
stand can understand what is hap- 
pening. 

The proposed bills mentioned above 
may contain some dangers for the 
feed industry if conversations with 
FDA officials on their interpretations 
are correct. Members of the House 
committee do not see these connota- 
tions in the bills. Since there is a 
wide avenue of doubt, perhaps the 
feed industry may wish to nail down 
some definite ground rules before the 
bill is adopted. 

As things now stand, the House 
committee, not sympathetic with the 
FDA, is not disposed to act on these 
bills this year. 


Ben E. Joins 


New Chemical Firm 


SEATTLE, WASH. — Ben E. 
Adams, sales manager for industrial 
and agricultural chemicals with Van 
Waters & Rogers, Inc., has severed 
his connection with that firm and is 
now associated with the newly-formed 
Great Western Chemical Co. in the 
capacity of vice president, with head- 
quarters at Seattle. 

Mr. Adams is widely acquainted in 
the industrial and agricultural chemi- 
cal field in the Pacific Northwest, 
having been active in it for 17 years, 
all of them with Van Waters & 


Rogers. es 
Firm to Distribute 
Kasco Dog Food 


CHICAGO—The New Century Co., 
Chicago, has been named as a distri- 
butor of Kasco dog food in the Chi- 
cago area, it was announced recently 
by H. L. Stewart of New Century. 
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cialist said he estimates broiler pro- 
duction in 1956 of 1,165 million to 
1,200 million birds, which compares 
with preliminary 1955 estimates of 
1,095 million—a 6% to 10% increase. 

USDA has forecast a 3% increase 
in chickens raised on farms, but Mr. 
Alexander said that he looks for 
about a 7% increase because of the 
good egg prices and because farmers 
can change their minds over night 
from their intentions of Jan. 1 on 
which the USDA estimate is based. 

Prices of broilers from now until 
August will average well below a year 
ago and close to the cost of produc- 
tion, he declared. A serious price 
drop is anticipated around mid-April 
or early May—down to 17¢ or 18¢ in 
the north Georgia area, he said. Re- 
covery to 1955 levels is expected in 
July or August. 

Although Mr. Alexander indicated 
that some poultry producers would 
have tough going, he said, “I would 
tell a good poultry producer to stick 
in there and fight to the bitter end.” 

As to the general economic picture, 
he said that it looks as though busi- 
ness indices will hold their own or 
gain in the first half of 1956, but 
there may be a business slowdown 
later in the year and early in 1957. 


W. E. Glennon Speaks 

W. E. Glennon, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Chicago, also spoke, outlining the 
latest development in broiler financ- 
ing by feed manufacturers. He said 
the feed man is no longer just giving 
credit. Now he is risking capital and 
controls the broiler growing from 
start to finish. 

One of the problems that can grow 
out of this method, he indicated, is 
that the broiler grower who just gets 
a per-bird fee for his efforts will not 
be so interested in maintaining effi- 
ciency of his operations as he would 
if he stood to reap a big profit. 

During the afternoon session, the 
group was to hear E. D. Griffin, vice 
presidert of Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, give the sales managers’ view- 
point on credit; Dale McMillen, Jr., 
president of McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., give the president's out- 
look on credit, and Ben Reinking, 
divisional controller, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, speak on the credit 
manager’s responsibility. 


FEED OUTPUT 
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tributable to much poorer poultry 
feed sales, particularly on sales to 
farm flock owners. Fewer baby chicks 
were bought for farm flocks in this 
area in the spring of 1955 than in any 
recent year. On top of that egg feeds 
sales were quite slow in the early 
part of the year when egg prices 
were at unattractively low levels. 

Beef cattle feeding in the area also 
was less profitable in the past year 
than for some time, and this affected 
the volume of feed sales from Kansas 
City to a marked degree. 

There were no offsetting gains in 
other types of formula feeds, and the 
enlarged pig crops which were ex- 
pected to take up some of the slack 
did not produce feed sales in propor- 
tion to numbers. 

The following table shows produc- 
tion in tons of formula feed by mills 
in Kansas City for a series of years: 


1955 ..... 571,976 1949 ..... 580,383 
1954 ..... 635,128 1948 ..... 522,376 
1953 ..... 659,154 1047 ..... 491,425 
1952 ..... 762,979 1946 ..... 475,381 
1951 ..... 759,103 1945 ..... 526,932 
1950 ..... 632,715 1944 ..... 478,673 


Although accurate comparison can- 
not be made because of lack of simi- 
lar figures in most other markets, it 
is estimated that the Kansas City 
total places the city as the second 
largest among feed milling centers 
of the nation. Buffalo output is be- 
lieved to be larger. 


| 
| 
‘A 
| 
| 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* 
Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 
ALFALFA MEAL Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 

Kansas City: Heavy stocks as reported $115@117.50 ton, guaranteed, 80% protein 

by USDA are indicative of ample supplies Los Angeles: I and fair; trend steady; 

over the balance of the winter season; also, supply ample; $4.25 a unit of ammonia 

no material upturn in formula feed demand —_ . 

has had some influence on an easier trend = « BONE MEAL 

in alfalfa meal; 18% dehydrated alfalfa Cinctanats: Demand fair; trend steady; 

meal with 125,000 units vitamin A guaran- supply adequate; $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b 

teed on arrival $52, sacked Kansas City; | Cincinnati. — 

17% dehydrated with 100,000 units vitamin San Francisco: Demand good supply 

A guaranteed $48@49, sacked, Kansas City; fair; $f 

bulk pellets $42, Kansas City; no A guvar- Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; $80 

antee $38@40, sacked, Kansas City; No. 1 Louisville: I 1and slow; trend steady; 

fine ground suncured $37@38, sacked, Kan- supply normal: $70@75 ton 

sas City; No. 1 \%-in. $36@37 and No. 2 Ft. Worth: Demand slack; supply suffi 

“%-in. $34@35. cient; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply ade- manufacture 

quate; dehydrated 17% protein, no A guar- 

antee $46, basis f.o.b. Plainview area; north- BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

ern origin 100,000 A $56.50@59, delivered Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 

Ft. Worth; depending on origin of tonnage, supply ample; domestic $89.50 

prompt shipment. Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; market un- $67.50@75 

changed to easier. Quotations: 17% dehy- Ft. Worth: Demand fair; nearby supply 

drated, 100,000 units of vitamin A guaran- exhausted; 14 hosphorus, 31% calcium 

teed $52.50@653.50, granules $54.50@55.50, $75@76, 100-lb. paper-lined burlaps, f.o.b 

oil-treated $55.60; 18% dehydrated, 125,000 Houston, |! h March 

units of protein $56.50, granules and oil Louisville: i fair; trend firm: sup 

treated $58.50; non-guaranteed $42.50; gran- ply ample $75@80 ton 

ules and oil-treated in bulk $3 ton less. Portland: Demand slow; supply ample 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak: trend unchanged; $90 

supply ample; 15% suncured $43@44; 17% San Francisco: Demand good upply am 

dehydrated $45@47. ‘ 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; re aoe good nd firm; sup 

Boston: Demand light; supply fair; de- Deen’ meal: trend 

hydrated 17% $65; suncured 13% $53. supply ample: $8 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- Sentéie: Demand and trend stead sup 

ply ample; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $54 ply good; $85 ton, ex-wars me Let 

ton; suncured No. 1 fine ground, 13% $43.50 

ton, f.0.b. St. Louis BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; St. Louis: Demand f ima téwer 

supply fair; $67, sacked, Boston supply amples 49 ton bu $4 ked 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady Boston: Demand fair I 64% 

to lower; supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, $50.75@51.50, bull 

100,000 vitamin A $58@59.55; 17% dehy- Buffalo: Demand and su trend 

drated, no A $48; 13% suncured $37@46. steady to lower $48.5 bu Roston 
Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; Cincinnati: Der i fai wer 

supply good; 15% protein suncured $48.50 supply adequate; $53@54.50 

ton, delivered, carlots; 136,000 A unit dehy- New Orleans: Demand slow up} ade 

drated $64 ton, delivered, carlots quate; trend steady; 24 $52 53 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend lower; ee De nd fair; trend sur 

supply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, ply norn 18 tor 

guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $54.3v Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supr mod 
Portland: Demand good; supply limited; erate; 26° nominal $54@5 I pt, de 

trend unchanged; 15% suncured $48.50, de- livered Ft. Wort} 

livered Portland; 15% suncured $45, deliv Chicago: Demand slow; supp lequate 

ered California; dehydrated $59, delivered 24% $47.50@48 


California. Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 


New Orleans: Demand improving; trend supply ample; f.o.b. Van Nuys $54 | 
easier; supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: | 
vitamin A guaranteed $55@58, non-guaran- $58. 
teed $50@53, 15% $48@51. BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; Chicago: Demand good: supp! ited 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 10@11% Ib. in car! 


ots; 10% @12%¢, Lel 


A guaranteed $52.50@53; 17% with no A Los Angeles: Demand and trend aay 
guaranteed $43.60@44; 15% dehydrated, no supply ample; 10¢ 
A $43.50@44; fine ground suncured $43.50@ Boston: Demand light; supply steady 
11@11%¢ 
ALFALFA PELLETS Milwaukee: Demand good upply lim- 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier; ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ | 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated $58@60 Ib., Le. | 
St. Louis: Demar good: supply mited 
BARLEY FEED 10¢ Ib. in carlots: 10%¢ Ib. ft ton lots: | 
Baltimore: Demand fair; supply ade- 11¢ Ib. in ton 11% @12¢ n less | 
quate; $47. than ton lots 
Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply Pittsburgh: 10¢ It 5-ton lots | 
adequate; " 11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 
Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $45@50; New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib ton lots | 
whole $38@43. 11¢: ton lots 11%¢ : 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ It ton lots 
supply ample; standard rolled $2.89; stand- 11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 
ard ground $2.85. New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib 10-ton lots 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 10¢ Ib.; 5-tor 10%¢ Ib.;: ton lots 11¢ 
pulverized $48.50. Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey i | 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- Baffalo: Demand good trend firmer; | 
ply sufficient; whole $58 ton, ground $58 supply limited; $10.75 cwt | 
ton, rolled $55 ton, all ex-warehouse, l.c.1., Portland: “Demand slow; supply ample: | 
sacked. trend unchanged; 13¢ 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: Louisville: Demand good; trend firm; 
trend unchanged; rolled $59, ground $57. supply norma ¢ it 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
supply limited; pulverized barley $52@54. 10%¢ Ib. 
Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- | 
ple; roiled $60.50, ground $59.50. BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; ae Demand moderate; supply 
$48.50. fair; $4.25 | 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) Boston Demand poor; supply ample; | 
y 4¢ Ib. | 
Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 
quate; f.0.b. Wyoming and South Dakota oat upr ample; 
shipping points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50; a 
rms granular, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, <a ae isco: De d fair; supply good; | 
200 mesh $12.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 8.D., 
minimum 30-ton carlot: 80 granular $12.50 supply am- 
net; .200 mesh fine $12.25 net. Louisville: Demand reasonable; supply 
BLOOD FLOUR normal; trend firm; $4.25 cwt | 
Louisville: Demand slightly better; trend Demand supply fair; | 
steady; supply heavy; $80@85 ton. $3.5 CWL. IB | 
New Orleans: Demand dull; supply ade- a Supply normal; $4.90, 100-Ib 
quate; supply stronger; $87.50@90. Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
BLOOD MEAL supply ample; 100-lb. drums $5.50; large 
Ogden: Supply normal; $97.50 ton in 100- | Darrels $4.75 
'b. bags, f.0.b. ges CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
ply ly (All prices net, including freight 
plants, truck lots. ; and tax) 
Oincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42 
supply adequate; $115. Buffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady Toledo: Crystals $15.77, flowr- $11.77 
to stronger; supply adequate; $87.50@90, Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10 62. 
local origin. Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50 
San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- . “ 
ple: $4.85 a unit of ammonia; screened CALCIUM CARBONATE 
$4.75 a unit of ammonia. Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample: supply ample; meal and flour $19.63 ton, 
trena unchanged; $110. carloads; grits $13.03 tom, carloads 


Seattle:. Demand steady; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $14 ton, ex-warehouse, 
truck lots 

Minneapolis: Plain $10; iodized (% Ib. KI 
per ton) $13.50; iodized manganesed $15.05. 

Chicago: Plain $8.55 ton in 100-lb. bags, 


delivered. 


Cincinnati: Demand fatr; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@98. 
CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $94. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply lim- 
ited i steady; 40-lb. bags oak char- 
oal @ 2.50 poultry charcoal in 50-Ib. 
bags 2.70. 

San Franc sees Demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.6 

Chicago: Demet quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 60-lb. multi- 
walls. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; poultry charcoal, oak, 40-Ib. 
bags in ton lots $2.40, 
COCONUT MEAL 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply sufficient $68 ton, ex-dock, April ar- 
rival from Philippines. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $69. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $60; expeller $63 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; cake, ex-dock, Feb- 
ruary $66 7 

COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 65-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 16@18¢, 1,500 A 17% @19%¢, 2,250 
A 19@22¢ 000 A 19% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 
4 18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@ 
23%¢; f.0.b. New York, New Jersey, Massa- 
husetts or Pennsylvania. Ranges include 
ariance in offerings and f.o.b. shipping 
points 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 
D, 2,250 A 22¢ 1Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 
00 D, 1,500 A 18%¢ 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Boston: Demand spotty; supply ample; 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; 4%¢ 

CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
upply limited; $44 ton bulk, $49 ton in 
burlap sacks, St. Louis 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 

(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
bulk basis $5 less) 

Feed $51.77, meal $71.77. 

d $58.92, meal $78.92 

Feed $57.18, meal $77.18 


basis 
Minneapolis: 


Atlanta: Fe« 
Birmingham: 


Boston: Feed $56.15, meal $76.15 

Chicago: Feed $46, meal $66. 

Cleveland: Feed $53.04, meal $73.04. 

Denver: Feed $55, meal $75 

Ft. Worth: Feed $53.50, meal $73.50 

Indianapolis: Feed $50.50, meal $7 0 50 

Kansas City: Feed $46, meal $66 

Louisville: Feed $62.11, meal $72.11 

New Orleans: Feed $54.88, meal $74.88 

New York: Feed _$55 69, meal $75.69 

Norfolk: Feed $55, meal $75. 

Philadelphia: Feed $55.23, meal $75.23. 

Pittsburgh: Feed $53.50, meal $73.50 

St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $66. 

CORN OTL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53.80@54. 

= Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 

pp adequate; $53.88@54.88. 

‘Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 

ipply Nght; $53.80 ton. 

COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easier; sup- 
ply sufficient $78 ton, delivered carlots, 

1 expeller process. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply ample; 
$68 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $60.50@62.50 

Bestates Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $69.85, sacked, Boston 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
11% $62.5 

Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; 41% $58, sacked, immediate. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
rend unchanged; $62, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend lower; 
upply ample; 41% old process $70.50@73. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $68.46, solvent $67.46. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
sup} mple; old process $62.50 ton; new 
process $60 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply tight; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $52.5 sacked; new process, 41% sol- 
vent $49.60, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
carlots, sacked, central and north Texas 
origir 11% old process $61@62; solvent, 
41% low gossypol $60, delivered Ft. Worth, 
‘ pellets $2 additional. 

normal; 41% $68@73. 
ind slow; supply plentiful; 


solvent $59.50@60. 
Demand moderate with of- 
trend barely steady; $48.50 
@49.50, sacked, Memphis, for solvent; $53.50 
@54, sacked, Memphis, for old process. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


Kansas City: 
ferings adequate; 


supply ample; $61@62, resale. 
A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; 600 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 18¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; 300 D, 750 A 18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 
A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 23%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 3,000 A 26%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 


vitamin A feeding oil 10% @11%¢ 
drum lots, drums included, basis 


straight 
per M. U 
Buffalo 
Seattle: steady; sup- 
300 D, 
all ex- 


Demand and trend 
ply ample; 300 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib., 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib., 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., 
warehouse, drums included. 

Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; straight A feeding oil, with 10,- 
000 units vitamin A per gram 7% @9¢ a 
million units of vitamin A, l1.c.l., packed in 
55 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago; drums in- 
cluded 

Minneapolis: 10,000 A 32¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
750 A 16¢ Ib 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (400 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 


750 A 13% @17%¢, 1,600 A 15% @19%¢, 2,250 


A 17% @21%¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 16@20%¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 
A 20@25¢; f.0.b. New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania. Ranges in- 


clude variance in offerings and f.o.b. ship- 
ping points. 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib 
in 50- and 100-lb. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 10@13.6¢ bagged, 11@12¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 16@19¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 
f.o.b. New York and New Jersey. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,900 ICU 
18¢, warehouse 

DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50 

Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
-17% $56 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $54 in bulk; minimum phos 


phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- 
mum fluorine 0.145% $48 net ton, f.0.b 
Coronet, in 100-Ilb. multiwall bags, $46 in 
bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply ample; $100. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
clum granular or fine ground $82.99 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 
$94.50, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18% % maxi- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.o.b 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b 
Adams, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. Freight 


equalized with nearest producing point, 
load basis. 
Columbia, 
18% %, 
01% 
Columbia, tn 


car 


Tenn.: Minimum 
minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.o.b 
100-1b. multiwall bags. Freight 


phosphorus 


equalized with nearest producing point, car 
load basis. 
Bonnie, Fila.: Demand improving; sup 


ply adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% % 
granular $74. Freight equalized with clos 
est dicalcium phosphate producing point, 
carload basis 

East St. Louis: 18%% phosphorus $83.25, 
bagged, f.o.b. cars. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supplies adequate: 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $83.25 per net ton in 100-Ib. pa- 
pers, basis Chicago Heights, Ill, or Nash- 
ville, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib. $93.25; 21% 
phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $94.50, basis 
Chicago Heights and Nashville less than 
20,000 Ib $104.50; freight equalized with 
St Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.; bulk, boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton 


bagged material 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 


less than 


New Orleans: Demand poor; trend higher 
supply light $63 @66.50 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady 
supply light; bourbon light grains $57 ton 
dark $58, solubles $76, sacked, f.o.b. Louis 
ville. 

New York: Light $57, bulk, Boston, de 
mand strong, supply tight, trer firm; dark 
$59, bulk Boston, demand trong, supply 
tight, trend firm; solubles $78 ked, Bos- 
ton, demand good, supply equate, trend 
steady; tight supply situation in grains ex- 
pected to continue for another month or so. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply short; dark 
$65.75, nominal, bulk. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; $58@61. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply Nght: 


$66.50, nominal 


Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply poor; $61, bulk, Boston. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $57.50; solubles $80. 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Ogden: Supply average; $45@60 ton 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $61. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup 


carlots., 
trend steady; 


ply tight; $65 ton, delivered, 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 


supply light; $64@665. 

Boston: Demand good; supply ample; 
$66 @67. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 


fair; $52.35 
Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 
Ft. Worth: 
ate; carlots, 
Ft. Worth, 


Demand slow; 
$51.07, paper bags 
Demand slow; supply moder 
50-lb. papers $63@65, delivered 
February shipment 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


trend steady: 


Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply 
extremely limited; local production $12 
ewt., f.0.b. Ft. Worth 

Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate: 
medium acid 9@9%¢; sweet cream 10\%@ 
10%¢ 

Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. beg 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $13.75. 

Buffalo: Demand good trend firmer; 
supply limited; $10.85 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $9.50@ 
10 cwt. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply short: 
11%¢ Ib. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate, 
$8.25 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $11 cwt. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $11.50@12 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


San Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; meal $55 

New Orleans: 
fictent; trend steady; 

Boston: Demand 
$33, f.0.b. Florida. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; 
on pulp, limited on meal; trend steady; 
pulp $44, meal $41.50, sacked, immediate, 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $32.50, sacked, f.0.b. Florida 
points. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light; f.o.b. southern California pro- 
ducers’ plants: nominal, orange $48 sacked, 
$45 bulk. 


supply 


Demand good; supply suf- 


$48@50 
light; 


supply good; 


supplies ample 


} 
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DRIED SKIM MILK supply limited; 60% protein menhaden $160 Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger: ple; trend steady; $1.55@1.460 a unit of 

Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; ton, bulk; $163, sacked. supply normal; new process $66.25; old protein. 
$11.25@11.50 ecwt. in carlots. 70% herring $2@2.10 a unit of protein, Process $73.25. Chicago: Demand slow; supply heavy; 

’ Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; | West Coast; 60% $160, Minneapolis. San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; | 59% protein $65@67.50; 55% $77. 

supply ample; $13.50. Seattle: Demand slack; trend easier; sup- $71. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- ply good; Canadian herring meal $2.30 @ New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easier: MILLET 
ply ample; $11.50 cwt. unit protein, carlots; local production $2.25 supply adequate; 32% or better $70@72.50. St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply | ® Unit protein. Cincinnati: Demand fair; t ‘Early F 
air; trend steady; supply ample; recleaned Early Fortune 
fair; $12.50. Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: supply adequate; $65.25 @70.25. $3.50 cwt., sacked; recleaned White Proso 
Demand poor; supply plentiful; supply ue Demand fair; supply sufficient: $3.60 cwt., sacked. 
Minneapolis: Market stronger; demand ple; $2.40 a unit of protein. Boston: Demand slow; MILLFEED 
fair; supplies limited; $11.50@12 ewt. New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- $72. Mi fi 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; quate; trend steady; $150@157. Omaha: Demand slow; supply adequate 
: supply adequate; 11%¢. Portland: Demand slow; trend firm; sup 34% expeller $70.50, pellets $73: 36% sol- the ! ’ t 
New Orleans: Demand poor; supply plen- | PlY limited; $2.25, f.0.b. Vancouver; $2.40, | vent $63, pellets $65.50. , ne od than | good py yt Te - 1 
tiful; trend steady; $11.50@12 ewt. f.0.b. California. Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $49.50, | ard midds, $41.50, flour midds $44 60048 6 
AY a ard midds, $41.50, flour midds. $44.50@ 45.50 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- ie bulk, Minneapolis, for 36%, with shipping red dog $47@48.50. 

4 Buffalo: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim- as slow but steady; Kansas City: Trend stronger with de- 
: same: emand good; tren gher; othy $18 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $25@28; straw, «=% MNlaxseed screenings oil feed $36, bulk, mand moderate to fair and offerings re- 
supply ample; $13. strong $12@15. Minneapolis. duced; quotations Feb. 21: bran $38.25 @39 
oan Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Wichita: Demand slow; supply plenti- Seattle: Demand slow; trend slack; sup- sacked, Kansas City; shorts $38.75 @39.60. 
13%¢ Ib. ful; prairie $18@22, alfalfa $20@24. ply sufficient; $82 ton, delivered, carlots, sacked, Kansas City: middlings $35.75@ 

DRIED WHEY . St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; | Montana, high protein. 36.50, bulk, Kansas City. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- supply ample; No. 1 timothy $25@28 ton; Kansas City: Rather erratic market with Wichita: Demand fair; supply adequate 
ple; trend steady; $6@6.50 cwt. No. 1 clover $18@20 ton; No. 1 prairie $25@ the trend generally lower; old process $56, basis Kansas City, Feb. 21: bran $37.50@338, 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 28 ton; No. 1 alfalfa $21@25 ton; straw +s ae — aa solvent $49@49.50, bulk, shorts $38.75@39.25: bran advanced 75¢ 
good: $6 cwt. $14@15 ton. neapolis. ton, while shorts declined 25¢ ton, com 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak; pared with the preceding week 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib. No. 2 timothy $35; second cutting alfalfa supply ample; $62@63. Omaha: Demand good; supply fair; bran 

i Portland: Demand good; supply ample; $47. Chicago: The market firmed and showed $38.50, shorts $39.25; standard midds., bulk 

trend unchanged; $6.50. Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; | % Slight advance during the week ending | $33. 
Philadelphia: Demand moderate; supply as to quality $28@30. Feb. 22. Jobbers appear to be cleaned up Ft. Worth: Demand good for bran, slow 
fair; $6 Cincinnati: Demand siow; trend steady; | ©" Supplies and shipping directions have | for shorts; offerings of bran light, shorts 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) $21: improved. Quotations Feb. 22: solvent lin- moderate; carlots, burlaps, prompt, wheat 
supply adequate; $6. first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (mew) $21, second seed ofl meal $60@60.50; expeller $66.50 bran $44@45.50, gray shorts $45@46, de 

j Ogden: Supply average; $6.90, 100-Ib. bag. cutting No. 1 $25; fancy No. 1 clover and @67. | livered Texas common points; 50¢@$1 high- 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; timothy mixed $27; No. 1 red clover $21; Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; er on bran and 50¢ lower on shorts com 
supply fair; $6 cwt., delivered. bright wheat or oat straw $18. $72. . pared with previous week. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply plentiful; Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- Chicago: A slightly better demand de- 
6¢ Ib steady; $44 ton, delivered, carlots, for U.S. quate; carlots, 36% or better $71.89, basis veloped during the week ending Feb. 22 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; No. 2 green. old freight rate; February-June, delivered Flour mills still are not offering heavily, 

: ween unchanged; $7 cwt., ex-warehouse, ye —— fair; trend steady; Ft. Worth; pellets $2.50 premium. reflecting a slow running time, and demand 

.c supply good to heavy; hay somewhat bet- from feed manufacturers seems to have 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; ter; pastures will be good in a month; all MALT SPROUTS picked up. Quotations Feb. 22: bran $44@ 
supply ample; fortified $6.15; unfortified $6. No. 1 hays, such as timothy, alfalfa, clover Chicago: Demand and supply fair: No. 1 44.50, standard midds. $44@44.50, flour 
Kansas City: Trend a little easier; de- or mixed clover and timothy or other $39.50@40. midds. $48@49, red dog $50.50@51.50 
$6 cwt.; par- at or less; lespedeza Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; St. Louis: Demand fair; steady to 
ally delactosec 25 cwt. ops; straw 3 ° supply adequate; No. 1 $42@42.50. firm; supplies ample bran 42.25@ 42.75, 
Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- Portland: Demand good; trend higher; St. Louis: Demand fair; trend lower: shorts $43@43.50, St. Louis switching limits 
— = a= in carlots. supply limited ; $43. supply ample; No. 1 bulk $33 ton, No. 1 Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
ate arlots, stand: oked, ew leans: Demand fair; trend lower; 48 
rt gg supply ample; $41@45 on No. 1. Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
) lots 2, 36; 2 D ; 
Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $5.25 grass, No. 2 $24@26, delivered TCP. MEAT SCRAPS —_ 
@5.75 cwt New York: Demand good on top grades, 
FISH MEAL poor on lower quality; trend steady; sup- . wep ie yy tele supply ample; New Plastic Feeder 
Chicago: Demand slow: supply ply sufficient; timothy, No. 1 $35@38, No. 2 Ce 79 ; . 
to No. 3 $26 @28. 1 70 Ib cap Use for all ege 
tein, ‘Kant Const $140@143 ton: | Supply normal; $1.26 bale; | Demand fair: supply good: birds. Folds completely ‘Yor 
ring-salmon blend $136; herring meal 73% Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; $1.50 a unit of protein shipment or storage. Farmer 
13% supply ample: U.S. No. 1 $32@34:; U.S. New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; agents and salesmen write us. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $2 20 a unit, f.o.b No. 2, leafy $30@32; U.S. No. 2, green $31 supply adequate; 50% $68@73, local origin Only $2.52. 
Coast; 65% $171@173. "| @32; U.S. No. 2 $28.50@29.50. Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- RHINEHART MFG. CO 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; ply ample; $70 ton, ex-warehouse, truck 
supply ample; $2.30 a unit of protein. — supply limited; timothy and clover $28@ lots, 50% protein. : P 1187 POLK ST. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 30; baled alfalfa $36@38; prairie $24 whe Demand slow; supply ample; 
light on Angola, sufficient on Peruvian; 60% @ 26. 
Angola alee 60% Peruvian $153, ‘last of HOMINY FEED 
February, first week March, f.o.b. Houston. Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 73. con in paper sacks, $70 60@ 72° onl in 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; $45 @45.50. burlap sacks 
supply adequate; $160@1665. Kansas City: Moderate demand; offerings Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; 
Boston: Demand spotty; supply ample; limited; $44.50@45, sacked, Kansas City. supply adequate: $66@67 ton, sacked, f.0.b. 
$143@145 Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to | cincinnati | 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- lower; supply good; $50.50, bulk, Boston. aod - ; . | 
ply ample; 60% $146, sacked, immediate. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
Minneapolis: Market easier; demand fair; to easier; supply adequate; $47.90@48.75. bulk: $70 sacked ; 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; ae ey cautious; supply plenti- Ogden: Supply average; $77.50 ton, in 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- oy fair; supply steady; é K 
ply good; $60 ton, delivered, sacked. _ | $1.10 a protein unit; converted 50% $67.50. | | 
For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA— trend steady; Wichita: Demand good; supply about 
steady; | moderate; meat and bone, 50% $66@68, 
supply ample; waite » Seow - sacked, f.o.b. or delivered Ft. Worth. & 
Kansas City: Trend easier; demand fair; 
~ LINSEED OIL MEAL 50% meat and bone scraps $62.50@665, 
RT rend unchanged; » f.0.b. Los Angeles, Los Angeles: Demand better; supply am- ; 
GREENULES INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 
BETTER pispensioni = — FEED INGREDIENTS Landby Dehydrating Co. Elk Valley Dehydrated 
~ 
bles 
Fish Meal Scrap e Solu Manufacturers Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 
MORE UNIFORM! Alfalfa Meal 
Bigelow Sales Company Established 1940 
A. J. Landby, Warroad, Manager Dehydraters Blenders 
2 Broadway Office Phone 27. Res. Phone 153 
od 
Tel. HAnover 2-9195 Mill at Swift, Minn. 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
ipe 
Enid Los Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 


Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha 


| 
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stronger; supply normal; bran $47.20, mixed 
feed $47.70, shorts $47.20, middlings $61.40. 

Baffalo: Millfeed sales continued quiet. 
Light consumer demand balanced against 
curtailed flour output held bulk bran and 
middlings firm. Sacked middlings are dif- 
ficult to move. Mixers’ operations have 
increased slightly but they are not in the 
market for replacements to any extent, 
except for spot consumption. Bran ad- 
vanced 60¢, middlings gained $1 and heavy 
feeds were unchanged to $2 lower; bran 
$47@47.75, standard midds. $44@48, flour 
midds. $51@64, red dog $51@54. 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply adequate; 
bran $53.50, middlings $52.50, both Ca- 
nadian origin. 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; bran $541@54.50, stand- 
ard midds. $55@55.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am- 
ple; bran $53, standard midds. $54, red 
dog $60. 

New Orleans: Demand good for immedi- 
ate; trend stronger; supply adequate; bran 


$48@48.50, shorts $48@49.25. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher: 
supply adequate; wheat bran $45, gray 


shorts $45.50, standard midds. $45. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $42 ton, delivered common transit 


points, carlots. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $47.50; red bran $53 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 


trend unchanged; $41. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho billing, 
sacked $48@49; red bran, delivered CCP, 
sacked $56. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 
Idaho: red bran and mil! 
dlings $44; to Denver: re? bran and mil! 
run $46, middlings $51; te California: red 
bran and mill run $46.50, middlings $51.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


MINERAL FEED 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; high phosphorus mix- 
tures $65 ton, competitive brands $44 ton 
rt. W : Demand fair; supply am- 
all-purpose granules $82, block $92: 


to Utah and 
run $39, mid- 


ple; 


mineral phosphorus, 6% granules $95, block 
$105; cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, 
granules $92, block $101; hog mineral phos- 
horus 3%%, granules $82, phosphorus 2% 
69 (all in 60-Ib. paper bags). 


McCABE GRAIN 


LONDON OFFICES 


Schwarz & Co. (Grain) Ltd. 


Victoria Products and Grain 


(Overseas Agents) Ltd. 


Sioux City: 60-lb. mineral 
phosphorus $92: 
mineral blocks $4 each 

Ogden: Supply average; 
blocks; $96 ton, granular 

Wichita: Demand good: 
cient; all-purpose with iodine 
$92.50; 100-lb. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with lfodine $70 

Portland: Demand slow; supply 
trend unchanged; $42. 


MOLASSES 
Minneapolis: Market steady at 


blocks, 8.2% 
7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
$105 ton, 50-Ib. 
50-lb. bags 

supply insuffi- 
50-lb. blocks 


ample; 


13@13\%¢ 


gal., f.o.b. New Orleans; $26 ton, West 
Coast. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% ¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply ample; 
16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair: 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Al- 
bany 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand good: 
supply limited; trend strong; $20 ton, bulk, 


Florida producing points. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 14¢ gal. in tank cars, 
f.o.b. New Orleans 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$25 ton, f.0.b. cars Richmond, Cal 


Louisville: Demand and supply normal; 
trend stronger; 13%¢ gal., tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 

6. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend higher: 
supply plentiful; blackstrap 13%¢ gal, tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans 

New York: Trend steady; blackstrap 16¢ 
gal., tank cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. New 
York. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
$26 ton, f.o.b. Seattle, tank car lots 

Kansas City: Trend about steady with 


demand fair and offerings adequate; for 


immediate shipment 13@14¢ gal New Or- 
leans; all March 13% @14%¢ gal 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate; blackstrap 15¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston, 
carlots, delivered Ft. Worth, cars and/or 
truck $32.66 seller's market price on date 


of shipment, maximum 15¢, February ship- 
ment. 

Beaumont: Trend steady; blackstrap 15¢ 
gal., im tank cars, tank wagons f.o.b 
Beaumont. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample: $25, f.0.b. tank cars; $25.25, 
f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor. 


NIACIN 

New York: Trend firm; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 5- 
kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight 
prepaid or paid to destination 

OAT PRODUCTS 

Chicago: Demand stagnant; supply ade- 
quate; reground oat feed $14; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $70@72; feeding rolled 
oats $79@81. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady: sup- 
ply good; feed oats $64 ton, ground oats 
$64 ton, rolled oats $68 ton, ex-warehouse, 
Le.1. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull to fair; sup 
plies light to fair; pulverized white oats 
$49.50; Canadian oat feed $28.50, domestic 
$24.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; white pulverized 
$62.50. 

Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; oat milifeed $42.80; reground oat 


millfeed $25.30, delivered 
Beston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $50.50: ground mixed 
$43.50; reground oat feed $21.50 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $20.50@21; 


pulverized white oats $46; rolled oats $85 
@ 86. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend lower; 


327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IN. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 

A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL FUTURES 


Closing prices of cottonseed oi] meal 
change in dollars per ton (bulk): 
Feb. 17 Feb. 
March 43.90 44.50@ 
July 45.90@ 46.25 46.50@ 
May ° 44.75@ 45.00 45.50@ 
September 47.25@ 48.25 47.756@ 
October 48.50@ 49.50 49.00@ 
December 48.50@ 49.90 48.50@ 
January 48.50@ 49.90 49.50@ 


(41% protein) 


20 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 
45.00 ....@ 44.75 --@ 
47.50 46.75@ 47.75 
46.00 45.50@ 46.50 -@ 
48.50 47.75@ 48.50 @ 
49.50 49.00@ 50.00 @ 
49.90 49.00@ 50.00 
49.90 49.50@ 51.00 


on the Memphis Merchants Ex- 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES 


Closing prices of 
and on the Memphis 


soybean oi] meal (basis Decatur, 
Merchants Exchange, in dollars per ton 


the Chicago Board of Trade 
(bulk basis): 


Ill.) on 


CHICAGO 

Feb. 17 Feb. 20 Feb, 21 Feb. 22 
March 48.90@ 49.00 @ 49.60 49.85@ 49.90 @ 
May . 50.65 @ 50.60 @ 51.45 @ 
July @ 61.80 52.75@ 52.85 @ 63.20 a 
August 62.15 @ 62.90 52.30@ 40 
September 50.20@ 560.50 @ 51.00 51.35@ 561.50 a 5 
October 48.00@ 48.50 @ 48.50 @ 48.40 @ 48.50@ 48.80 
December 48.15@ 48.60 @ 48.50 48.55@ 48.75 @ 48.50@ 48.80 

MEMPHIS (unrestricted) 

Feb. 17 Feb. 20 Feb. 21 Feb. 22 Feb, 23 
March 48.75@ 49.00 49.40@ 49.90 49.50@ 50.00 a 49.25 
May 50.65@ 560.75 @ 61.35 651.35@ 61.45 a 60.75 
July 51.75@ 61.85 @ 52.70 53.05 ‘a 52.40 
August 61.26@ 62.25 @ 52.80 1 20 @ 52.50 
September 60.10@ 60.60 60.76@ 561.25 51.10@ 51 @ 50.50 
etober 48.20@ 48.60 48.50@ 49.00 48.50@ 49.04 7 47.75 
December 48.00@ 48.50 48.50@ 49.00 48.50@ 49.0 a 47.75 
January 48.00@ 48.50 48.50@ 49.00 48.50@ 49.00 ii 47.75 


supply ample; reground oat feed $15.50 in 


100-lb. burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
$45 ton, choice $46 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $67, ground $65, 
cleaned $68 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 
feed $19.30 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply normal; reground $20.40, rolled oats 
$83.40, feeding oatmeal 77.40, pulverized 
white oats $46.40, crimped oats $64.40. 


New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply adequate; steam crimped oats $67 
@69, pulverized white oats $49@51.50, mixed 
feed oats $40@42. 

Minneapolis: Market steady to stronger; 
demand limited following fair interest earli- 
er in week. Quotations: feeding rolled oats 
$81, standard pulverized $40@43, feeding 
oatmeal $65 @67, crimped oats $56.50, re 
ground oat feed $14. 


OYSTER SHELL 


New Orleans: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $15@18.25, local origin 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; local $15, eastern $26. 

Portland: Demand good; trend lower; 
supply ample; western $30, eastern $35; 
granite and crystal grits, both $25, 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; $20.39 ton in 80-Ib. pack- 
ages; 20.64 in 50-Ib.; $22.89 in 25-Ib 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $22.34. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend unchanged; eastern $35 ton, western 
$28 ton, both ex-warehouse, I.c.! 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $25. 
PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample; 45% $67.50, sacked, itmme- 

diate. 


PEAT MOSS 
Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 


$2.90@3 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $3.25. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.35 bale 

New Orleans: 
ple, trend steady 
moss $3.45 @3.65. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply ample; 
$3.65@3.75 standard 7% cu. ft. bale 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply 
$2.90, f.0.b. pier. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; Canadian $3.40 in 
lots, delivered California main line 
German and Holland $3.45. 


Demand good; supply am- 
; standard bales German 


fair; 


steady; 
300-bale 
points; 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

New York: Trend steady; U.S.P. granu- 
lated and powder, free-flowing powder $1.90 
Ib. in 200-lb. lots, $1.92 Ib. in 100-ib. lots, 
$1.95 Ib. in 25-lb. lots; 90% KI in calcium 
stearate, calcium carbonate or magnesium 
carbonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 200- and 
250-Ib. lots, $1.83 Ib. in 100-Ib. lots, $1.86 
Ib. im 25-Ib. lots, f.0.b. New Jersey; freight 
prepaid except on 26-Ib. lots. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; 100% pure potassium iodide, U.8.P., 
250-lb. average in drums $1.90, 100-ib. lots 
in fiber drums $1.92; potassium iodide cal- 
cium stearate mixture, 225 Ib. in lever- 
pak drums $1.81, 100-lb. lots in fiber drums 
$1.85. 

RIBOFLAVIN 


New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in 
feed supplements): 4%¢ gram in 3.63 to 16 


gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 
RICE BY-PRODUSTS 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply scarce; bran $49@50; no quotes on 
hulls 

Atlanta: 
ply limited; 

Memphis 


Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
bran $38, sacked, immediate. 
Demand nil; trend steady; 
none available; bran $43 (nominal), sacked, 
f.o.b. Arkansas points. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; bran $52, polish $59. 

Les Angeles: Demand moderate; 
steady; supply light; bran $85.81. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply scarce; 
carlots, rice bran $34@35, prompt shipment, 
f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; hulls $3@4, 
f.o.b. mills. 


supply 


trend 


SCREENINGS 


moderate; supply plen- 
screenings $26.75; Ca- 


Chicago: Demand 
tiful; ground grain 
nadian, bulk $19.25 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supr adequate; Canadian $25@25 
ley $15@19 

Buffalo: 
steady to 
York; 


steady; 
.50; bar- 


Demand and supply fair; trend 
lower; ground, sacked $28.50, 
unground, bulk $18.75, New 


New Orleans: Demand quiet; supply plen- 
tiful; trend steady; 3/64-in. grind $35 @ 37. 


| 


MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Feb. 16 and 23 
Bran Feb. 16 Feb. 23 
February $36.95@ 37.60 $39.15@ 40.00 
March 37.85@ 38.10 38.90@ 39.70 
April 38.45@ 39.05 39.60@ 40.50 
May 35.30@ 36.90 36.00@ 38.50 

Shorts 
February $38.45@ 38.85 $39.45@ 40.50 
March 39.40@ 40.35 39.75@ 41.00 
April . . 40.95@ 42.00 42.00@ 43.50 
May @ *43.40 @ 

*Asked 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Chicago:: $22@22.75 

Kansas City: $22.15 @22.80. 

St. Louis: $21.40@22. 

Des Moines: 7 

Philadelphia: $21.55 @22.15. 

Minneapolis: 23.15 @ 23.85 

Baffalo: $22.50@23.10. 

Atlanta: $18@18.70 

Memphis: $19.40@19.95. 

SORGHUMS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 2.6 

Los Angeles: moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; No. 2 milo, delivered 
CCP, prompt $2.70. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.20 
@2.25, delivered TCP. 

SOYBEAN OTL MEAL 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$48.50, bulk, f.o.b. Decatur 

Cineinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to higher; supply adequate; $48.50@50.50, 
bulk, Decatur 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
44% $63, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $42; April $48. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $60.80 ton. 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $66.50, sacked, imme- 
diate, 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; prime 44% solvent $56, 
sacked, f.0.b. Memphis. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; 73.07 
rt. W 


AL-FISH 


for poultry 


MAR-VI-TIC 


for poultry and pigs 


TURKEY-BLEND 


for turkeys 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Contact :— 
H. MARK McNEAL CO. 

1907 Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. ©. 
Phone: Franklin 7-1522 


Ask us about GORTON'S TRIPLE-TESTED 
VITAMIN OILS with guaranteed potencies. 
Cooperating Members of A lated Industries 


Call or write for complete 


information and prices. 


| 
Feb, 23 
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cient; carlots, 44% $67@70, depending on 
origin; truck lots $65, prompt, delivered 
Ft. Worth, 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; 40% $65@67.50. 

Chicago: A fair demand held prices 
steady to firm during the week ending 
Feb. 22, Supplies were not pressing and 
traders believe any pick-up in feed busi- 
ness will find healthier tone in the mar- 
ket refiected almost immediately. Quota- 
tions Feb. 22: 44% protein soybean oil 
meal $58.25@58.75. 

Decatur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
44@ bulk, unrestricted $49@49.50. 

Kansas City: Little better demand with 
trend stronger and offerings satisfactory; 
for Kansas City and West $45.50@46, bulk, 
Decatur; unrestricted $49@650, bulk, De- 
catur. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $75.50 ton, delivered, carlots, 
sacked. 


Minneapolis: Market firmer, with more 
active interest from mixers and stronger 
bean prices without advances in oil con- 
tributing to an advance of $2@2.50. Quo- 
tations: $42.50@43.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $47.50, bulk, Decatur. 

Los Angeles: Demand better; supply am- 
ple; trend stronger; delivered CCP $74.57@ 
75.67. 

SUNFLOWER 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; iarge black $18 cwt., large 
gray $17.50 cwt., medium black $15.50 cwt., 
medium gray $15 cwt., small black and 
gray $10.50 cwt. 


TANKAGE 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 60% $72@76 ton bulk, $77@81 
ton in paper sacks, $76@80 ton in burlap 
sacks. 

Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 

Wichita: Demand good; 
cient; 60% $70, f.o.b. plant. 

Omaha: Demand slow; 
72.60. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- 
ate: 60% digester $76@78, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


SEED 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
60% digester $70@74.50. 
supply insuffi- 


supply ample; 


supply ample; $1.35 a unit of protein. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend easier; 
$65@67.50, sacked, Kansas City, for 60% 
digester. 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply heavy; 
60% protein $67.50@765. 


Demand slow; supply am- 
60% $73@80. 


New Orleans: 
ple; trend steady; 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply heavy; 60% $65.50@70. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Chieego: Market steady at $65. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $64@68. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply poor; commercial grade $64, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 


OHIO MEETING 
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tional Assn., Washington, D.C., said 
seven agricultural states may well de- 
cide the outcome of the 1956 nation- 
al election. It will be a dog fight for 
votes in these farm states and strict- 
ly politics rather than sound thinking 
will govern actions to deal with the 
farm problem. Mr. Bowden said the 
two-price plan for farm products is 
gaining momentum rapidly. 

E. C. Holcombe, advertising man- 
ager, the Borden Co., New York, 
showed filmed illustrations of well- 
prepared advertisements suitable for 
feed and grain dealers in local news- 
papers and pointed out that regular 
advertising plays a very important 
part in any successful business. 

“You can’t be seen personally by 
all of your customers all of the time, 
but your advertising keeps them 
thinking of you whenever they need 
supplies,” he said. 

“You cannot hope to dominate your 
market as the No. 1 feed dealer in 
the community if you don’t conduct 
a systematic search for new business. 
Of course, even a try at it once in 
awhile is better than nothing, but 
to plan and carry on such a program 
is to build a defense against the pos- 
sibility of drop-offs in tonnage. A 
sales manager once told me ‘if you 
show ’em what you've got to sell 
and ask ‘em to buy it often enough 


and in the proper way, you can’t 
miss’.” 

Dr. John Sharp, Ohio State Uni- 
versity College of Agriculture, re- 
viewed some of the studies in farm 
supply marketing being made by the 
university. The project on grain stor- 
age called for a visitation to every 
country elevator, terminal elevator, 
feed manufacturer, oil seed processor, 
local feed mill, flour miller and dis- 
tiller in the state of Ohio. More than 
1,350 visits were made gathering 
data of confidential nature. Coopera- 
tion was excellent, he said, only two 
small country elevators having re- 
fused to provide information needed. 

Dr. Sharp said the studies show 
that the grain and feed dealers of 
Ohio play an important part in the 
marketing system. An analysis of the 
cash receipts from the sale of agri- 
cultural products in Ohio reveals that 
grain sales represented almost 25% 
of the income to the Ohio farmer in 
1954. This is an increase of almost 
10% over the past 10 years. 

This increase in production and the 
rapid strides made by the farmer in 
harvest methods created new prob- 
lems for the elevator. Facilities 
geared to handle a smaller crop over 
a longer harvest period were inade- 
quate to meet the demands during 
the post-war period. High govern- 
ment surpluses of wheat also created 
new demand for off-farm storage. 


As a result, he said, most grain 
elevators in the state were consider- 
ing expansion or modernization. 
Plans for expansion in grain han- 
dling and storage facilities were made 
easier due to the large volume of 
government business in grain. Gov- 
ernment money for storage and han- 
dling services was available with lit- 
tle or no risk attached to those firms 
able to provide these services. Spe- 
cial tax arrangements were granted 
those firms that provided new storage 
facilities for government grain. 

After they were constructed, near 
capacity use was virtually guaran- 
teed by the growing government sur- 
plus of grains. These were relatively 
easy times in the grain and feed in- 
dustry, Dr. Sharp stated. Owners and 
managers grew complacent toward 
aggressive merchandising and good 
management. Many new facilities 
were added to the old without too 
much consideration given to variable 
or operating costs involved. 


Storage Needs Filled 


“Although there are some areas of 
the state still short of storage space, 
most of the storage needs have been 
fulfilled by the construction of com- 
mercial types of storage,” Dr. Sharp 
said. “We find ourselves in a transi- 
tion period. The government expects 
to reduce surpluses. This will mean 
less demand for new storage facili- 
ties. A new facility will be construct- 
ed on the basis of its competitive ad- 
vantage to the facilities it replaces. 

“Assuming that the proposed gov- 
ernment program is passed and it suc- 
ceeds in reducing surpluses, what 
changes can the country elevator and 
feed mill expect? 

“First, we would expect a diminish- 
ing need for new storage to hold 
decreasing surpluses of grain. With 
new restrictions on acreage resulting 
in production declines, commodities 
now in government hands are ex- 
pected to be fed into the market. 
The first of these will probably origi- 
nate from stocks held at the local 
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level. This results in a more competi- 
tive situation for storage use locally. 

“Second, assuming new restrictions 
on production, the elevators can ex- 
pect less total grain running through 
their facilities. This in turn will lower 
the requirements for operating space, 
releasing more of their total space 
for storage. 


“Third, farmers will have less acre- 
age in grain crops. This will probably 
emphasize two areas which should 
concern each elevator and feed mill 
operator. The farmer will probably 
intensify his fertilization program, 
resulting in larger sales. This will 
likely accelerate the sales of liquid 
and gaseous fertilizers. Consideration 
should be given to offering this serv- 
ice and also increasing emphasis on 
dry fertilizer. Also, the farmer will 
be more interested in insecticides and 
herbicides that can economically be 
used to increase his production. 


Feed Business Increase Seen 

“And, fourth, the feed mill busi- 
ness should increase slightly, espe- 
cially in the phase of custom service 
on feeds. Although total volume of 
feed is expected to increase in the 
next decade, due to the continued up- 
ward trend of cattle numbers, recent 
depressed livestock prices will place 
more emphasis on a better and more 
economical feeding program. Farm- 
ers will be looking to the local eleva- 
tor and feed mills for advice.” 


“With these changes, along with a 
decrease in demand by the govern- 
ment for the marketing services,” Dr. 
Sharp said, “you must start looking 
and planning for business. This will 
mean better management and more 
systematic planning. Each new in- 
vestment must be considered on the 
basis of its efficiency and returns. Be- 
fore you build a new facility, add to 
the old or modernize the old, ask 
yourself these questions: (1) How 
will it affect total unit cost (per 
bushel or ton)? (2) How will it affect 
labor costs? 

“Do not confuse an increase in to- 
tal net returns with lower unit costs. 
It is true that many times new 
additions can result in both higher 
unit costs and increased total net 
returns, but your competitive advan- 
tage has been weakened,” Dr. Sharp 
continued. 


Watch Labor Costs 


“Labor costs have become one of 
the most expensive items to the ele- 
vator and feed mill. One should ap- 
proach cautiously any addition of 
building and equipment that results 
in higher unit labor costs. Too often 
a feed mill operator will add a new 
mixer or grinder or other new equip- 
ment without any change in the old 
and as a result he finds that he needs 
additional labor to handle the addi- 
tional volume. This new man often 
costs up to $3,000 per year. 

“Actually, on the basis of present 
equipment depreciation schedules, a 
firm could spend up to $25,000 in 
equipment to replace one man and 
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it would be a good investment. When 
improving buildings, an expenditure 
of $20 for each $1 per year saved 
in labor is a good investment. Any 
feed mill operation (not including 
elevator) having more than two full 
time laborers should consider changes 
in building and/or equipment. 

“Modern elevators are becoming 
known as single man units. These 
elevators usually have a labor cost 
for handling and processing grain of 
approximately %¢ bu. and are in a 
good position to withstand decreasing 
grain margins. 


Not All in Good Position 


“Unfortunately, all new or remod- 
eled facilities are not in such a fa- 
vorable position. Some have labor 
costs upward to 3¢ bu. for handling 
and processing. This usually has been 
the result of hastily planned addi- 
tions by agencies trying to provide 
extra facilities for the heavy govern- 
ment grain program. After $100,000 
or more has been invested in addi- 
tional facilities they can’t just be 
torn down because they are ineffi- 
cient. 


“Many of you are planning changes 
in facilities in the future. Investigate 
thoroughly all available possibilities 
as to type, size and designs of build- 
ings,” Dr. Sharp advised. “Consult 
with planning engineers on the ar- 
rangements of equipment. Personally 
interview your customers as to the 
type of service they would like, be- 
cause they really are the bosses. Visit 
other new facilities located in similar 
agricultural areas of the state. Make 
your new or remodeled plant fit your 
area needs. With this type of plan- 
ning and good management you will 
find yourself still in a good competi- 
tive position 10 or 20 years from 
now.” 


THE 


ECONOMY INGREDIENT 
for 
Dairy and Beef Feeds 


For quick or deferred 
shipment... 


22% Flax Screenings Oil Feed 
Carlot prices, 
f.0.b. Minneapolis: 

BULK ...... . $36.00 Per Ton 
SACKED ....$40.00 Per Ton 
Prices Subject te Ow Coafirmatics 
Delivered prices on request. 


ARCHER-DANIELS- MIDLAND CO. 
Linseed Oil Meal Dept. 
708 investors 


NEW DRY MIXER 

Mix perfectly 25 

ibs. seeds, chem- 

icals, worm pow- 

ders, etc., in 10 

seconds. Salesmen 
write. Only $20. 

RHINEHART MFG. CO. 

1137 Poth St., Ft. Wayne, ind- 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 


FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 
Excellent References 


BRINGS YOU PROFIT 
ALL-WAYS 


PIGSAVER—field proven to be the most 
practical dispenser of sow's milk replac- 
er. Continuous profit for you on repeat 
sales. 

Heating element keeps milk at right 
temperature . . . proven dependable. Self 
feeds 8 to 10 pigs at a time. Cuts labor 
costs . . . increases hog profits. Equally 
successful for feeding baby lambs. 

Substantial dealer markup assures good 
profit. National advertising has estab- 
lished a ready market. Profit ALL WAYS 
with Norwood's PIGSAVER. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
Dept. F26, Laverne, Minnesota 
Please send information on “How PIG- 5 
SAVER can make money for me.” H | 
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VALENTINES FOR QUINTS—Valentine Day was eventful for the famous 
Wayne quintuplet calves. The young Holsteins calmly accepted Valentine Day 
hearts from owners Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Gaser, and daughter Carol, at the 
Gaser farm near Valley City, Ohio, while crowds of people and television 


cameras reeorded the event. 


Allied Mills Announces 
$10,000 Name Contest 


VALLEY CITY, OHIO—A Valen- 
tine Day party for the internationally- 
known Wayne quintuplet calves was 
the occasion chosen by John L. Rich- 
ardson, director of advertising and 
sales promotion for Allied Mills, Inc., 
to announce a $10,000 name contest. 

Mr. Richardson said the contest 
starts in March to select a name for 
the only bull calf of the five and of- 
fers 203 prizes for farm people. The 
prizes will include a Case tractor, 
Ford truck, Maytag washer, imported 
Sheffield carving sets and kitchen 
sets. 

Entry blanks will be available from 
dealers for all owners or feeders of 
livestock, according to Mr. Richard- 
son, and a $1,000 cash bonus is in- 
cluded for the first prize winner if 
Wayne Feeds are being used or are 


purchased at the time the winner en- 
ters the contest. 

The Valentine party for the calves 
featured crowds of people and whir- 
ring television newsreel cameras to 
record the event. The commotion was 
nothing new to the calves, as they 
recently went to New York to appear 
on Garry Moore’s nation-wide CBS- 
TV show, “I’ve Got a Secret.” 

Fame of the quints, one of only 
three sets in animal history known 
to have survived, has spread through- 
out the world. They have received 
mail from all over the U.S. as well as 
from several European countries. 

Owned by Alfred Gaser near here, 
the calves were born prematurely 
last fall at only one fourth normal 


weights. According to Dr. M. J. 
Brinegar, assistant director of re- 
search for Wayne Feeds, they’ve 
gained far faster than average calves. 
At 4% months, they had increased 
birth weights nine times, as com- 


pared to a normal expectancy of 
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his discussion of pelleting. But now 
the industry is seeing some progress 
in standardization of sizes, he said. 

Also, he said, each new feed formula 
brings its unique problems in han- 
dling. For example, animal fats have 
been hard to handle, he said, and 
Canadian “screenings” have caused 
handling problems for Pacific North- 
west mills. 

He went on to discuss quality, quan- 
tity and cost problems, too. He men- 
tioned in this connection that feeders 
should be given an explanation that 
glossy type pellets cost more to pro- 
duce on slow-speed mills and that 
newer high-speed mills can produce 
an equally hard pellet without the 
gloss. “Manufacturers would save 
money by educating the farmer that 
gloss is useless,” Mr. Lindley said. 
“To get it, we must slow down the 
whole operation, and pellet cost rises 
rapidly.” 

Mr. Lindley said that total pellet- 
ing costs per ton will range from 
$1.25 to $6, depending on type of ma- 
chinery and ingredients used. Costs 
run from $1.25 to $3 on the newer 
mills, he said. 

Materials Handling: Mr. Herzog 
outlined basic principles for all mate- 
rials handling and urged feed manu- 
facturers to study and use them. 

He said: “For instance—equipment 
in motion. Equipment built for mo- 
tion is expensive and must be kept 
moving or it won’t pay off. Using a 
railroad engine to pull a few cars, 
holding trucks at the dock with slow 
unloading—these are obviously ineffi- 
cient practices—yet we sometimes do 
things just as inefficient.” 

Other basics include: direct and 
continuous flow of materials, elimi- 
nation of unnecessary stops and stor- 
age; the right size load; space con- 
servation; plant layout; standardiza- 
tion of methods and equipment; 
flexibility of equipment; use of 
mechanized equipment to increase 


efficiency; safety; keeping 
weight to a minimum; checking per- 
formance; investment, with equip- 
ment paying for its cost. 

Mr. Herzog also went into details 
on problems, methods and values in 
handling feed in sacks and in bulk. 

Cost Control: Mr. Carlson urged 
manufacturers to study their mate- 
rials handling costs all along the way 
—receiving and preparation of mate- 
rials, production, warehousing and 
general (housekeeping, handling sup- 
plies, etc.). 

“The finer you analyze your costs, 
the more direct control you have over 
them,” he said. “Know your costs in 
man hours per ton, then compare 
them to what they should be. Study 
how your workmen divide up their 
480-minute working day into work, 
rest, and delay. You'll be amazed at 
the amount of delay, because of the 
men, poor layout, poor supervision.” 

Management, too, can be tuned up, 
he said. Managers average about 10% 
of their time in planning, 80% direct- 
ing, 10% in follow-up on men, ma- 
chinery, materials, minutes and 
money. Mr. Carlson suggests 25% in 
planning, 50% directing, and 25% 
follow-up. 

He quoted Dr. Frederick W. Tay- 
lor’s rule of efficiency in using labor, 
developed more than 50 years ago: 
“Greater production results when 
each worker is given a definite task 
to be performed in a definite time in 
a definite manner.” 

Discussing automation, Mr. Carlson 
said that by 1960 only 4% of our pro- 
duction energy will be muscle energy, 
the rest mechanical. 

“Automation scares the pants off 
us, and it will eat into the job of the 
manager just as much as the worker 
—but there will be plenty of room for 
the little fellow.” 

Mr. Carison said automation is far 
from new, and he showed a slide of a 
sketch of the one-man flour mill built 


dead | 
| merchandising ideas. 


and operated by Oliver Evans back in 
1787. 

“The principles of automation are 
three,” he said, ‘“multiple-purpose 
machines, mechanical materials-han- 
dling, and cybernetics (communica- 
tion for control). If we understand 


| these principles and work them, auto- 


| and too few of us mine them,” 


mation can be an opportunity rather 
than a threat.” 

Human engineering, too, holds great 
promise, he said. 

“We've improved our techniques 
for handling people,” he said. ‘First 
we used the yelling technique, where 
we hollered out into the shop and told 
the workmen to speed up. Next we 
used the telling technique, then sell- 
ing, and now counseling. If we want 
to improve an operation, we found it 
pays to go to the worker, tell him 
the problem and ask his advice on 
what to do.” 

RETAIL SCHOOL—The retail 
training school subjects were: Budget- 
ing store expense, by Fred Trullinger, 
Portland (Ore.) Seed Co.; building 
store displays, Tom Hopkins, Cali- 
fornia Spray-Chemical Corp., Port- 
land; how to conduct sales contests 
with your own personnel, Dan Hogan, 
of the same firm, and retail merchan- 
dising and advertising, by William 
Marsh of William Marsh Associates, 
a sales promotion firm in Portland, 
Ore. 

“There’s gold in them. thar hills, 
said 


| Mr. Trullinger, referring to the finan- 


cial records the average feed dealer 
has but does not use enough. He 
proved his point by showing a store 
budget and how the record was used 
to improve volume turnover of profit- 
able merchandise. 

“They budgeted their expense each 
quarter and adjusted operations ac- 
cordingly,” he said. “There’s excellent 
information in the financial records 
you must keep for income tax pur- 
poses. Dig it out and put it to use. 
Analyze your business, budget your 
expenses so you know how much you 
can afford to spend and where, and 
then tune up your efficiency each 
quarter instead of once a year.” 

Mr. Marsh advised feed dealers to 
put their feet on the desk for half 
an hour a day and think up some real 


“How many of you dealers ever ask 
for an order?” he asked. “How many 
of you really try to sell the customer 
a related or allied item in addition to 
what he asks for? The only purpose 


| of advertising is to entice the cus- 


tomer to the store. After that it’s up 
to you, and I’m afraid too many of 
us muff the ball, don’t really try to 
sell.” 

The feet-on-desk technique merely 
exercises a very useful muscle, Mr. 
Marsh said. “Your mind is just an- 
other muscle, and you can train it 
like any other muscle—with exercise. 


| Put your arm in a sling for six months 


and it becomes flaccid, of little use! 
Well, how’s your mind doing? 

“Each of us has a wealth of ideas 
in our head that we seldom use. 
Thinking for half an hour a day is 


| one way to pump them out. But when 
| you sit down to think—get away from 


the phone, the customers, the bothers 
of the business, the wife, the kids. 
And do it in the morning, after break- 
fast, when you're fresh and thinking 
well.” 

NEW OFFICERS — New officers 
elected by the Washington associa- 
tion include Robert Murphy, Murphy 
Feed Co., Arlington, president. He 
succeeds Lyman Judson of Lynden, 
who held the office two years. New 
vice president is Russell Wregles- 
worth, General Mills, Tacoma. New 
treasurer is Floyd Svinth of the Mon- 
tesano Feed & Seed Co., Montesano. 
Directors are Mr. Judson, Mr. Howell, 
and Otmar Voegele of the Pioneer 
Feed & Seed Co., Centralia. John G. 
Wilson of Seattle is association man- 
ager. 


NEW HEADQUARTERS 
BISMARCK, N.D. — The new of- 
fice-warehouse building of the Agri- 
cultural Supply Co., 1500 Main Ave., 
Bismarck, N.D., has been completed. 


USDA Plans Credit 
Conferences in Three 


Midwestern Cities 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced the scheduling of a series 
of agricultural credit conferences in 
the Midwest Feb. 27-March 1 “in 
line with USDA’s announced deter- 
mination to see that an adequate 
supply of credit remains readily 
available to farmers at all times.” 

The first conference will be Feb. 
27, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, for Illi- 
nois and Indiana. The second will be 
Feb. 28, Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, for 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. The last in 
the series will be March 1 at the 
Castle Hotel, Omaha, for Nebraska 
and Iowa. All meetings are scheduled 
to begin at 9:30 a.m. 

Invitations are being sent to farm 
organizations, agriculture committees 
of banker associations, representa- 
tives of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and others in those states. A 
number of other agricultural leaders 
is expected to attend the open ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Benson will be represented at 
the conference by Kenneth L. Scott, 
director of USDA’s Agricultural Cred- 
it Services and a member of his poli- 
cy staff. Others who will attend from 
Washington include Robert B. Mc- 
Leaish, administrator, Farmers Home 
Administration, and A. T. Esgate, 
deputy governor, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. Edgar T. Savidge, deputy 
manager, American Bankers Assn., 
New York, also will attend. 

Results of the discussions will be 
studied by Mr. Benson and his staff, 
Mr. Scott said, with a view to as- 
suring that adequate agricultural 
credit facilities are available. 


ELEVATOR STARTED 

ALMENA, KANSAS—The Johnson 
Grain Co., Norton, Kansas, has start- 
ed construction of a new 200,000-bu. 
grain elevator here. The project in- 
cludes a 120-ft. concrete tower and 
a 120-ft. quonset building. Work is 
scheduled to he completed by May 1. 
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humming by mid-March, and a few 
believe the pickup will begin in the 
next two weeks. 

Chick feeds are moving earlier this 
year, with starter mashes for poultry 
and turkeys being put on the order 
books in advance of usual buying. 
Feed men believe that once President 
Eisenhower announces his plans the 
atmosphere will be cleared and people 
will start making more concrete 
plans. 

In spite of the doleful reports which 
have persisted for the past several 
weeks, some feed manufacturers in 
this area say their business is even 
with or slightly ahead of last year at 
this time. 


Ohio Valley 


Typical February weather combina- 
tions of rain, snow, high winds and 
near-freezing temperatures apparent- 
ly combined this week to induce Ohio 
Valley farmers to increase their pur- 
chases of formula feeds, which were 
reported in better demand than dur- 
ing any previous week this year. 

The firming markets, combined with 
the belief that there will be a sales 
upsurge next month, were said to be 
inducements for feed retailers to 
start building up their reserve stocks. 

In view of the sharp January in- 
crease in chick hatches, which was 
reflected in a high level of placements 
on valley farms, it appears obvious 
that heavier chick rations will be 
necessary during the weeks ahead, 
and this situation already is being re- 
flected in sales of chick starter 


mashes, which increased considerably 
this week. 

As a result, production at valley 
mills was increased about 10% this 


| 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ......... 83 
Raber, 
Barton Salt Co., The 
Bates Grain Co. 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Inc. ...... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering 68 
Bayou Molasses GO. 
TRIN 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson, 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. .........eee00s 22 
Bosworth Commission Co. 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. .......... 50 
Bremco Alfalfa Mills, 24 
Brewers Yeast Council, Inc. ...........+. 
Brower Manufacturing Co. ........ 30, 56, 64 
Bryant Engineering Co. .......ccececeess 77 
Burrows Equipment Co. ...........00. 73 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 
Calcium Carbonate Co. ........seeeeees 75 
California Pellet Mill Co. 
Genes, 34,58, 77 


Cereal Byproducts Co. 
Champion Portable M 
Chantiand Mfg. Co. 
Chase Bag Co. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 72 


Citrus Processors Assn. ee 73 
Clofine, Herbert K. ........ eae 62 
Colby Milling, Inc. 
Cold Spring Granite Co. 
Columbia Phosphate Co. 
Columbia Quarry Co. 27 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. ..........055. 
Commercial Minerals, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corp. .......... 
Consolidated Blenders, Inc. 81 
Consolidated By-Products, Inc. ...... 
Continental Distilling Corp. 
Continental Grain Co. 81 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ........-.00. 62 
Corenct Phosphate Gb. 61 
Coshocton Farmers Exchange Co. ....... 54 
63 
Cromwell Paper Co. ...ccecsscccccecesss 30 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. 14, 15 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. ............ 9, 69 
Dawson County Feed Prod., Inc.......... 

Day Company, The 
Dayton Bag & Burlap Co. .......... 

Des Moines Oat Products Co. .......... 59 
Devold, Peder, Oil Co. ....... 68 
Diamond V Wiis, 
Dickson, John W. 59 
Distillation Products Industries ...... 
Distillers Feed Research Council ........ 41 
Doty Technical Laboratories ............ 
Douglas Chemical Co. ..... 

Dow Chemical Co. 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. aa 


Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |. ......, 


Early & Daniel Co. 
Eastman Chemical Products, Ine 
Ehrsam, The J. B., & Sons Mfg. Co....... 
Elam Grain 63 
Elk Valley Alfalfa Milis, 
Eschenheimer, Rudy, Co. 
Eshelman, John W., & 
Ge. 
4 44, 66, 70 
Exact Weight Scale Co. .........eceeeee 
Excelsior Milling Co. ........0eeeeeeeeee 24 
Fafard, Conrad, Inc. ....... cimbnesaaae 70 
Farm Chemicals Co. 68 
Farmer Feeder Co., Inc. 
Farmers Friend Mineral Co. ...... etaéne 
Feed Associates, Inc. ..... deseboovecsece 77 
Fischbein, Dave, Co. 
Flambeau Milling Co. 
Flavor Corp. of America ..........++++++ 3 
Fleming Specialty Co. ........ neeteeceees 58 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc. ....... 
Fruen Milling Co. 7 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills ..........-4+- 67 
Gabrielson Feeds ...... 
General Mills, Inc. 
Godshalk Sheet Metal Fabricators 77 
Goodrich, B. F., Chemical Co. ........+.- 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries 82 
Grain Processing Corp. 
Greenport Feed Corp. ........... o¢etese 26 
Hales & Hunter Co. 
Half Moon Mfg. & Trading Co., Inc...... 
Hallenbeck Inspection & Testing BR 
Hallet & Carey Co. 
Hand, Peter, Foundation 67 
Hardy, 
Hardy Salt Co. 
Harris-Crane, Inc. ........++. 
Harshaw Chemical Co. ........ o8ecevese 59 
Hayes and Stolz ...... 
Heil Co., The .........+. 
Herring Sales Co. 
Hess, Dr., & Clark, inc. ob0esseceseeee 28, 29 
Heywood & Rabb, Inc. ..... 
Hiawatha Grain Co. 
Highway Equipment Co., 


Hilltop Laboratories 69 
Hoffman-Taff, Inc. 


Hogg, N. D., Ltd. . 47 
Holt Products Co. 

Honeggers' & Co. 21 
Howes, S., Co., Inc. ..... see 
Hubbard Milling Co. ..... 
oe 
Huber Yeast Products Co. .............. 14 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp.............. 
Humphreys-Godwin Co. 
ibberson, T. E., Co. 
International Minerals r Chem. Corp.... 23 
lowa Limestone Co. ...... 

J-M Trading Corp. .......eseeeere 38, 51, 73 
Jacobson Machine Works .... e 72 
52 
Joseph, | Co., 


Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Inc........... 12 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.......cceeeeees 34 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
Kindstrom-Schmoll Company ............ 
Koelsch, Charies J.. Grain Co., Inc...... 
Kraft Bag 


Laboratory Construction Co. ............ 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. cosccee OB 
Lakeland Engineering Equip. ‘Co. 
Landby Dehydrating Co. ............... 81 


Larvacide Products, Inc. 
Leftwich, 5. H., & Co., 
LeGear, Dr., Medicine Co. 56 
Limer’sne Products Corp. of America.... 55 
Lonca Phosphate Co. 
McCabe Grain Co., 82 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works ........... 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elev. Co........... 4, 83 
35 
13 
Meyer, O. W., Laboratories ............ 
Mid-Continent Grain Co. ............... 72 
Mid-West Business Exchange ............ 76 
Midwest Dried Milk Co. ...........005 66 
Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Miller Manufacturing 
Miller Milling Service 66 
Minneapolis Association of Credit Men... 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. ....... 
Minnesota Linseed Oll Co. .............. 68 
Minnesota Specialty Co., Inc. .......... 67 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. ...........005- 61 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Moore Dry Dock Co. ....... eveccccccocs 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 
Munson Mill Machinery Co. ............- 
Myers-Sherman Co. 54 
Nagel, Herman, Co. ........... i. 
Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mig. Co. bene 19 
National Cottonseed Products Assn. ..... 
National Distillers Products Corp. ....... 59 
National Molasses Co. 
National Renderers Assn. 57 
Naugatuck Chemical 
Neff & Fry Co. ...... 
58 
Neumond Co. .......... 
Meow Gontery TRO 61 
New England By-Products Corp peseoveees 82 
New York Quinine & Chem. Wks., Inc..... 
Nichols Poultry Farm, Inc. ...........++ 
Nitrogen Div., Allied Chem. & Dye Corp.. 
Nopco Chemical ‘Co. 42, 43 
North Am. Trading & Import Co., Inc..... 77 
North Carolina Granite Corp............. 58 
North East Feed Mill Co............005. 75 
Northwestern Bag Co. ....... 77 
Norwood Manufacturing Co. ............ 83 
Nutrena Mills, Inc. ... 34, 58, 77 
Omega Machine Co. 27 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. .....-...... 53 
Pabst Growing Ge. 
Pacific Processing Co. 
INC. 
Paper-Calmenson & Co. 64 
Parrish, 
Parrish & Heimbecker 

Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc. 

Peavey, F. H., 77 
Pemco Products, Inc. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc 37 
Phillips, The Thomas, Co. ...........5065 
Piehi's Alfalfa Mill .......... 52 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pope Testing Laboratory, The . ae 
Potomac Poultry Food ............s0e00: 40 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 17 
Premier Peat Moss 72 
Publicker Industries, Inc. ............ 7\, 77 
Ralston Purina Co. 52 
Rapids Machinery Co. ........-.0sccenee 66 
Raymond Bag Corporation ............++ 64 
Red River Alfalfa Co. 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 


GR. 
Rhinehart Mfg. Co. 4, 81, 83 
Richardson, James, & Sons .........6555 40 
Richardson Scale Co. 
Rion Crush Stone Corp. 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc......... 74 
St. Regis Paper Ge. 
Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories ....... & 
Schuster-Wise Grain & Feed Co.......... 
Schutte Pulverizer Co. 32 
Seagram, Joseph E., & Sons, Inc. ....... 33 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ............. 38 
Selders, Eugene L., Co. 39 
63 
Sievert, C. W., and Associates.......... 
72 
Sinason-Teicher Inter-American 

Southern Equipment Co. 7 
Southern Oyster Shell Mig. Corp......... 47 
Southwell Grain Corporation ............ 
Southwest Mill Supply Co. .............. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc............. 12 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc..........0005 63 
Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. .............¢ AS, 62 
Standard Brands, Inc. ........... 39, 60, 72 
Standard Molasses Co. 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. ............. 24, 25 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc........... 25 
Swan, David P., and Associates.......... 15 
Swanson, Carroll, Sales Co. ............ 72 
Technical Service Laboratory ............ 
Ubiko Milling Co., The ........eeceeesees 54 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. 73 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. ...........55. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. ........ ° 
United States Rubber Co. ..... saeesooss 
Van Camp Laboratories 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. .......... coos 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. ........ 
Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc. ............ 
W-W Grinder Corporation ............. 69 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Warren-Douglas Chemical Co., Inc....... 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. ..... iietecnees 70 
Western Condensing Co. 
Western Yeast Company ............... 38 
White Laboratories, Inc. 39 
White Shell Corporation 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. ........... 74 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Co....... Saad 
Wilnite Corporation 40 
Wilson, R. S., Co. ..... TTT TT TTT 
Wirthmore Feeds 74 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. . 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. ............ 35 
Zellers’ Laboratories coe 


week, to bring it to the highest level 
of the year to date. 


Northeast 


Poultry feeds still lead in sales in 
this area, but dairy feed demand 
picked up slightly because farmers 
have been taking advantage of the 
recent decline in dairy feed ingredient 
prices. Formula feed sales in general 
were about steady with a week ago. 

Broiler prices looked a little weak 
in some areas and firmer in others. 
Eggs were about unchanged. Egg 
mashes led in volume followed by 
broiler feeds. Chick starter feeds are 
continuing to improve in demand. 

The New York State Department 


of Agriculture & Markets reported 
that during 1955 the number of 
chickens in the state declined 3% to 
12,085,000 from 12,502,000 a year 
earlier. Turkeys dropped 30% to 76,- 
000 from 108,000. Milk cows, however, 
increased from 1,497,000 to 1,512,000. 

Most feed ingredient prices ad- 
vanced during the week. 

Mill running time of formula feed 
manufacturers averaged about 40 
hours last week. 


Southeast 


Feed demand continued dul! and 
draggy in the Southeast area this 
week. Some reports indicate a slight 
increase in demand but not enough to 


alter the slow situation which has 
prevailed for some time. The general 
feeling is that feed business will pick 
up during March for the usual spring 
upsurge, but some feed manufactur- 
ers are even dubious of this. Mixers 
of dairy feeds say that grass will be- 
gin coming out and wiil curtail de- 
mand for this type feed. 

Poultry feeds should experience a 
good pickup since chick placements in 
the north Georgia broiler section con- 
tinue to hold well above the same 
period last year. Increased feeding 
operations from these placements 
should be felt during March when the 
birds begin consuming feed heavily. 

There doesn’t seem to be much help 
in the near future for hog feeds, with 


such low prices being paid for this 
end product. 

Locally-produced feeds are about 
unchanged, both supply and price- 
wise. Some producers of ground snap 
corn have lowered prices in order to 
stimulate demand. Other feeds, such 
as peanut meal, have declined in price 
to the point where exporters have 
come into the market and bought 
most available supplies. However, 
weekly government releases will re- 
plenish the supply without much 


trouble. Roughage materials are poor 
sellers. 

Most purchasing agents are buying 
only immediate needs with little or 
no confidence in the future position 
on ingredients. 


Sha Chto” 


This spirited champion is symbolic of the surg- 
ing vitality of today’s feed industry. Forward 
looking feed people everywhere are literally “chaf- 
ing at the bit” . . . doing things . . . going places 
... truly “feeling their oats!” 


This striking portrait, the first in a series of 
original animal drawings, has been prepared for us 
by the noted artist, Lee Davis. Our purpose is to 
focus attention on the joint role of the modern 
feed manufacturer and the progressive breeder in 
bringing to mankind the nutritious values of meat, 
milk, and eggs at the lowest possible cost. 


We of Agri-Tech take pride in the fact that 
through our specification feed ingredients, special- 
ized equipment, and research studies we are 
contributing our bit to this dynamic swing toward 
an animal agriculture. 
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